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Appointed to be held at J/ Aminſter, on Thurſday, the 2 Sth 
Day of November, 1779. 


HE King came to the Houſe of Lords, and having ſent 
for the Commons, opened the ſeſſion with the er 
Speech: 
* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I meet you in Parliament at a time when, we are called 
upon by every principle of dut uty, and every conſideration of 
intereſt, to exert our united efforts in the ſupport and defence 
of our country, attacked by an unjuſt and unptovoked war, 
and contending with ont of the moſt dangerous confederacies 
that ever was formed againſt the Crown and NF of Great- 
Britain. 

The deſigns and attempts of our enemies- to invade 
this kingdom, have by the bleſſing of Providence, been 
hitherto fruſtrated and diſappointed. They ſtill menace us 


with great armaments and preparations; n we are, I run, 
B 
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on our part, well prepared to meet every attack, and repel 
every inſult. I know the character of my brave people : 
the menaces of their enemies, and the approach of danger, 
have no other effe& 'on their minds, but to animate their 
courage, and to call forth that national ſpirit, which has 
ſo often checked and defeated the projects of ambition and 
injuſtice, and enabled the Britiſh fleets and armies to prote& 
their own country, to vindicate their own rights, and at the 
ſame tine tò aphold and preſerve the liberties of Europe, 
from the reſtleſs and encroaching power of the Houſe of 
Bourbon. 

In the midſt of my care and ſolicitude for the ſafety and 
welfare of 'this country, I have not been inattentive to 
the ſtate of my 32 faithful —— of Ireland, I 
have, in conſequence of. your addreſſes, * to me in 
the laſt { , red fur papers to 125 ected and laid 
before you, as may affiſt your deliberations, on this impor- 
tent buſineſs ; and I recommend it to you to conſider what 
further benefits and advantages may be extended to that 
kingdom, by ſuch regulations, and ſuch methods, as may, 
mofi effetuall » promote the common ſtrength, wealth, 
and intereſts of. all my dominions. . 

& Gentlemen of th: Houſe of Commons, 

© The proper eſtimates, ſhall, in due time, be laid be- 
fore you. I ſee, with extreme concern, that the neceſſary 
_ eftabliſhments of my naval and military forces, and the va- 
rious ſervices and operations of the enſuing year, muſt inevi- 
tably be attended with great and heavy expences ; but I rely 
on your witdom and public ſpirit for ſuch ſupplies, as the 
cireumſtances and exigencies of our affairs ſhall be found 
to require, 

M Lords and Gentlemen, 

I have great ſatisfaction in renewing the aſſurances of 
we entire approbation of the good conduct and diſcipline 
of the mila, and of their fteady perſeverance in their 
duty; and I return my cordial thanks to all ranks of my 
loyal fubjets who have ftood forth in this arduous conjunc- 
ture, and by their zeal, their influence, and their perſonal 
ſervice, have giyen confidence as well as ſtrength to the na- 
tional defence. Truſting in the Divine Providence, and in 
the juſtice of my cauſe, I am firmly reſolved to proſecute 
the war with vigour, and to make every exertion, in order 

to compel our enemies to liſten to equitable terms of peace 
Wund accommodation.“ | > 

al 
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Earl of Cheſterfield roſe, and after — on the pro- Earl of 


feſſed intention of the ſpeech, which was to 
liament, and through them the nation at large, to the moſt 
vigorous exertions, both in their collective, conſtituent and 
individual capacity, obſerved, that there never was a period 
in this country, when ſuch exertions were more 8 

The motive aſſigned in the ſpeech, for endeavouring to rou 
the people, was as true in fact, as threatening and alarming in 
its poſfible conſequences. The ſpeech ftated, that we were 
now contending with one of the moſt dangerous confedera- 
cies that ever was formed againſt the Crawn and People 
of Great Britain: was there a noble Lord preſent, who 
doubted of the fact, or that the ultimate object of the con- 
federates was not to diſmember the Britiſh Empire, and 
eſtabliſh a naval Empire on the overthrow of its naval 
ower ? | | 
f His Lordſhip adverted to the ſeveral leading topics, 
treated of in the ſpeech; ſuch as his Majeſty's approbation 
of the conduct and diſcipline of the militia, and their ſteady 
n in their duty, and the zeal and ardour expreſſed 
y all ranks of people, in contributing to put the nation 
into a reſpectable ſtate of defence. He inſtanced in particular, 
the uncommon zeal and activity of ſeveral noblemen and 
gentlemen, who ſtood forward in the arduous moment of 
national danger, and took the liberty, he ſaid, to congra- 
tulate the nation, on the ſucceſs of their ſpirited and 
truly patriotic endeavours, He obſerved, that towards the 
cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion, a propofition had been made for 
augmenting the militia; their Lordſhips thought fit to alter the 
mode of augmenting the national force, though they approved 
of the principle; they gave the preference to additional and 
volunteer corps and companies, in conſequence of which, 
ſeveral noblemen and gentlemen had exerted a moſt lau- 
dable and commendable zeal, in purſuing the ſpirit of that 
law; but while he gave this teſtimony in favour of thoſe 
individuals, who had ſtood forth on this occafion, he could 
not help exprefling his entire ſatisfaction, of thoſe noble- 
men and gentlemen firſt alluded to, who had raiſed regiments 
for the ſervice of the ſtate, and of courſe a ſpecies of force, 
much more ſuited to our preſent exigencies; becauſe, it 
could be employed out of the kingdom, as well as within 
it, and in the defence of our diſtant dependencies, The 
militia were confined to the defence of the kingdom alone; 
whereas the new levies might be employed as well in e 
ve 
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ſive as defenfive operations. He added on the latter point, 
that in the ſpace of a few months, nine thouſand men had 
been embodied, diſciplined, and inſtructed in the uſe of 
arms; and that the whole of the offers made to the Crown, 
ſince the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion, which was upwards of 
14,000 men, would be fully completed ſoon after the com- 
mencement of the enſuing year. 

His Lordſhip took notice of that part of his Majeſty's 
ſpeech, relative to giving relief to his loyal and faithful 
ſubjects of Ireland; ſaid he made no doubt, but that country 
would receive every indulge; ace which its deſerts, and the 
wi'dom of his Majeſty's counci's, might think ſafe or expe- 
dient, ſuch a ſpecies of relief, as would ſecure it the una- 
nimous ſupport of his ſuljects of both kingdoms, becauſe 
founded in mutual benefit and advantage. 

His Lordſhip, touched lightly on ſome other paſſages in 
the ſpeech, Ka ſat down th preſſing unanimity on every 
fide of the Houſe, as the only poſſible means of averting the 
dangers and, imminent perils, which ſurrounded us on every 
fide. A full and unreſerved union, at leaft fo far as it was 
connected with our public conduct and proceedings, was 
become abſolutely neceſſary: he exhorted noble Lords there- 
fore to reflect, that a want of that baſis of national ſtrength, 
was the only matter which intpired our enemies with confi - 
dence and hopes of ſucceſs. A difference of opinion delivered 
on ſubjects of national importance, diffuſed in that Houſe, 
could not be concealed; they would ſoon make their way out 
of that Houſe, and ſwiftly be conveyed to our enemies, This 
circumſtance he wiſhed to bring forcibly to the conſidera- 
tion of ſuch noble Lords as might not approve of the addreſs 
in all its parts; and that for two reaſons; becauſe, it would 
in fact be telling the Houſe af Bourbon, that we ſtill con- 
tinued a divided people, and if the uſual matters introduced 
into ſuch diſcuſhons, viz. pointing out where we were moſt 
vulnerable, either at home or elſewhere, it might probably be 
productive of that miſchief, and thoſe ill conſequences, which 
ſuch warnings and admonitions might apparently be intended 
to prevent, 

His Lordſhip moved, that the following Addreſs be pre- 
ſented to his Majeſty. 

The humble Addreſs of the Right Honourable the Lords 8 
and Temporal, in Parliament aſſembled. 
&© Maſt Gracious S 7Dereign, 

« We, your Mzi:{tv's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, 

the Lords 5 jp414Tual and Temporal, in Parliament atlembled, 
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beg leave to return your Majeſty our humble thanks for 
our moſt gracious ſpeech from the throne. 
The juſt ſenſe we have of the bleſſings under your Ma- 
jcſty's government, and the indignation we feel at the unpro- 
voked and unwarrantable aggreſſion of our enemies, who 


ſeek to deprive us of thoſe bleſſings, and threaten your 


Majeſty's kingdoms with invaſion, will continue to animate 
our reſolutions, and redouble our efforts in the national de- 
fence, We truſt that thoſe efforts, ſeconded by the zeal of 
a faithful and loyal people, will, under the Providence of 
God, be fully ſufficient to repel every attack, to fruſtrate 
the hopes, and defeat the defigns of any confederacy that 
may be formed againſt your Majeſty's crown and domi- 
nions. 

& In ſuch a crifis the approach of danger can ſerve only 
to call forth that national ſpirit, which always riſes with the 
occaſion that demands it, but never diſplayed itſelf in a more 
important conjuncture, though it ſo often protected the liber- 
ties of theſe ki gdoms, and of Europe in general, and has 
enabled the Britiſh fleets and armies to withſtand and defeat 
the deſigns of that reſtleis ambition, which has ſo frequent- 
ly diſturbed the peace and invaded the rights of man- 
kind. 

«« We are deeply ſenſihle of your Majeſty's paternal good- 
neſs, which docs not contine ittelf to one part of your domi- 
nions, but is anxious tor the proſperity of the whole, and, in 
the midſt of your care and ſolicitude for the ſafety and wel- 
fare of this country, has led your attention to the ſtate of your 
loyal and faithful kingdom of Ireland. Guided by the ſame 
ſentiments which prompted the humble addreſs we preſented 
to your Majeſty the laſt ſeſſion, we will continue our atten» 
tion to thoſe important objects your Majeſty's wiſdom re- 
commends, and after deliberately weighing the whole, will 
conſider what further benefits may be extended to that king- 
dom, by ſuch regulations, and ſuch methods, as may moſt 
effectually promote the common ſtrength, wealth, and in- 
tereſts of all your Majeſty's dominions, * 

«© Your Majeſty's approbation of the good conduct and 
diſcipline of the militia, and of their ſteady perſeverance in 
their duty, and the ſatisfaction your Majeſty expreſſes in the 
conduct of your loyal ſubjects of all ranks, who have ſtood 
forth in this arduous conjuncture, muſt redouble that zeal, 
extend that influence, and increaſe thoſe perional exertions, 
which have given confidence as well as ſtrength to the na- 
tional defence, 9 


\ 
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te We ſee, with great ſatisfaction, that your Majeſty, 
truſting in the Divine Providence, and in the juſtice of your 
cauſe, 1s firmly reſolved to proſecute the war with vigour, 
and to make every exertion, in order to compel our ene- 
mies to liſten to equitable terms of peace and accommodation. 
Such fpirited and vigorous meaſures muſt be conducive to fo 
defirable an end; and we humbly beg leave to aſſure your 
Majeſty, that they will meet with our moſt hearty concur- 
rence and firmeſt ſupport.” 

Lord Grantham roſe and ſaid, he moſt chearfully coincided 
with the addreſs moved by the noble Earl who had juſt fat 
down. He was not ſufficiently verſed in the forms of the 
Houſe to determine whether it was neceflary to ſay he roſe 
to ſecond it. If it was, he was ready to comply with the 
cuſtomary forms, He did ſecond it, and as he had, he would 
beg their Lordſhips indulgence for a few minutes, to aſſign 
his reaſons, 

The addreſs ſtated a fact, and a moſt notorious and tre- 
mendous fact, known to all Europe, as well as in that Houſe, 
that the Houſe of Bourbon, on the baſis of the family com- 

A, bad entered into a confederacy for the raiſing and eſta- 

liſhing of their own natural greatneſs and ſuperiority on that 
of Great Britain. 

He had for many years been abſent from this country, and 
therefore could not pretend to determine or give decided 
opinions on the various and ſucceſſive cauſes which led this 
kingdom into its preſent deplorable fituation : this, how- 
ever, he could ſay, that it was the very reverſe of what 
he found it on his return; when he left it, it was feared and 
reſpected abroad; every part of the empire and its depen- 
dencies were in a ſtate of tranquility ; the Houſe of Bourbon 
had been humbled, and the family compact oſtenſively diſ- 
ſolved ; or if not really fo, effectually difſolved ; becauſe it 
could not be effectually, or indeed at all, attempted to be 
carried into execution, without renewing the diſgraces and 
bad conſequences which it had drawn after it on its firſt for- 
mation, . 

But though he could not pretend to decide on the operative 
cauſes which led to our preſent ſituation at home, he thought 
it in ſome degree incumbent on him to ſpeak to facts, which 
came directly within his own knowledge. 

He would firſt premiſe, that Spain had ated a moſt unge- 
nerous and unprovoked part, and from motives clearly ori- 
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pinating in a very impolitic as well as perfidious ſpirit of am- 
ition. 

When he entered on his embaſſy, he found, as he obſerved 
before, the family compact efficiently diflolved, and that ac - 
companied by the moſt warm and confidential aſſurances, 
not only of good will and good faith on their part, but of 
real friendſhip. This was the diſpoſition in which he met 
the court of Madrid; this was the fpirit which manifeſted 
itſelf throughout their whole conduct. No alteration of tem- 
per; no change of conduct; if even a ſuſpicion of doubt ſug- 

fied itſelf, it was inſtantly done away or proved to be un- 
Punded ; in ſhort, by what he had ever read or ever heard, 
it was impoſſible that there could a more cordial confidence 
and good will ſubſiſt between powers in actual alliance, till 
a very ſhort time before the maſque was thrown off, It was 
not only that their aſſurances were founded in apparent friend- 
ſhip, but they even confirmed and ftrengthened them, by 
demonſtrating that the intereſts of Spain were 'cemented with 
their favourable diſpoſitions towards the court of: London 
both if reſpe& of our diſputes with, our own revolted ſub- 


jects, and with that of Verſailles. On theſe affurances, the 


only comment he was now permitted to make, was merely 
this, that Spain had ated a moſt baſe, deluſive, and perfidi- 
ous part from the beginning, or had fach temprations held 
out to her by France, as ſeduced her, and prevailed upon her, 
under the moſt ſhameful and ill- founded pretences, to fly from 
her repeated and ſolemn aſſurances and engagements. 

After having made ſome other obſervations of leſs conſe- 
quence on the conduct of Spain, he applied the general rea- 
ſonings and facts to the recommendations conveyed in the 
ſpeech, for adopting the moſt vigorous meaſures, and making 
the moſt ſpirited exertions againſt the united efforts of the 
Houſe of Bourbon, He could ſpeak with confidence from 
ſecret information, that the family compact was, at the in- 
Rant he was ſpeaking, in full vigour, He could ſay more, 
that it was Indiſſoluble, if not annihilated, by the hand of 
power, by a reſolute and vigorous reſiſtance on our part. The 
object was the diſmemberment of the Britiſh empire, which 


included in it the overthrow, the annihilation of our naval 


power | In that ſingle point of view, the addreſs, which, in 
fact, imported an exhortation to preferve the Rate and every 
thing derivable from natural ber- nx. ought, and he 

ordſhips unanimous concur- 
tence. 
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He did not mean to engage for more, nor pledge himſelf to 

the ſupport of meaſures farther than as they might, in his opi- 
nion, tend in a greater or leſs degree to promote the great ob- 
ject held out in the addreſs, the defence and ſecurity of the 
0 empire. He was a free man, and would continue 
ſo, reſolving to act an independent part, to retain the right 
of approving or condemning meaſures, as they might ariſe or 
be propoſed, He was not in this country when the revolt 
broke out in America ; conſequently he was, in a great mea- 
ſure, incompetent in his preſent ſtate of information, to ſay a 
ſyllable on the ſubject, or bind himſelf to any opinion; when 
it properly came before him he would act to the beſt of his 
judgment; he was pretty nearly in the ſame ſtate of incer- 
tainty and indeciſion reſpecting Ireland ; but as that country, 
which had been famed for her loyalty and obedience, her re- 
verence and regard for Great Britain for nearly a century, 
came recommended fo ſtrongly in the ſpeech from the throne, 
he hoped their Lordſhips would indulge him with a few 
words. He ſaid, Ireland was the only pad ct yes, child of 
Great Britain; that ſhe was almoſt on the point of expiring, 
and ought to be cheriſhed and taken to our boſom, there by 
our friendly and kindly embraces and ſupport, to be reani- 
mated and reſtored to bs priſtine health and vigour, She was 
our ſiſter, and ought to be treated with the tenderneſs and affec- 
tion applicable to her weak and infant ſtate. She was a tree, 
whoſe branches might be extended, and wou'd afford ſhelter in 
the ſtorms of adverſity, if any ſuch ſhould happen; if ſo, ſurely 
it would be fooliſh and cruel, as well as ungrateful and un- 
kind, to lay the axe to the root of that tree, which, when it 
ſhould fall, would involve us in one common fate, the ruia 
and deſtruction of both kingdoms. | 

His Lordſhip aſſerted once more his ſenatorial freedom and 
independence, and concluded with declaring his hearty con- 
currence in the addreſs moved, becauſe he was perfectly con- 
vinced, that the vigorous meaſures which it went to approve, 
were the only poſſible means of defcating the perfidious and 
ambitious views of the Houſe of Bourbon. 


Marquis of The Marquis of Rockingham obſerved, that the addreſs was 
Reckingbomn of ſuch a nature, and excited ſuch a variety of ideas in him, 


that he was at a loſs which of them he ſhould ſelect, and at 
the ſame time was totally unequal to reduce them into any form 
or method. This being the caſe, he ſhould make no apology 
for not adhering to arrangement, being reſolved to ſpeak to 
the queſtion, as the matter ſpontaneouſly aroſe in his own 


mind. Tis ſpeech would be adeſultory ſpeech; but it would 
be 
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be ſo framed as to give every noble Lord in adminiſtration 


an opportunity of replying to that part of it which might, in 
_ opinion, appear to affect his particular conduct as a mi- 
nirer, 4 
His Lordſhip took notice of ſome matters which had fallen 
from the noble Lord who ſpoke laſt. The -noble Lord had 
condemned the conduct of the court of Madrid in very warm 
terms, for their violation of public faith, for the breach of 
repeated aſſurances; in ſhort, for either their ptemeditated 
treachery, or their ſudden departure from their original in- 
tentions. The noble Lord had ſaid farther, that he had a 
full confidence in thoſe repeated aſſurances, and had no rea- 
ſon to doubt or ſuſpe& them, till the maſk was ſuddenly 
pulled aſide. He did not pretend to controvert the fact, or 
cenſure” the political judgment of the noble Lord; but this 
he muſt ſay, that notwithſtanding the noble Lord af- 
fected to be entirely a ſtranger to what was paſſing in Great 
Britain, and the other parts of the Britiſh empire ; the peo- 
ple of Great Britain, ſeveral noble Lords at that fide of the 
Houſe, and many perſons out of it, were not total ſtrangers 
to what was paſſing in Spain ; they knew that formidable 
naval preparations were going on in the Spaniſh ports; that 
the docks were full of artificers, and their arſenals of naval 


: ſtores; they foreſaw, and frequently ptedicted, what has 


ſince happened; they imagined, and juſtly too, that ſuch 
preparations muſt have had ſomething more in view than the 
preſervation of a reſpectable neutrality, and the mere pro- 
tection of their trade and commerce; they could never be 
perſuaded to balance mere aſſurances againſt ſuch inequivocal 


proofs of apparent intentions of hoſtility ; nor ſuppoſe that 


Spain, who had ſo many concealed claims at her heart, could 
forego the only opportunity ſhe would, perhaps, ever have of 
aſſerting them with a fair proſpect of ſucceſs. 


But waving all farther animadverſion on this ſubject for the 


preſent, he wiſhed to ſay a word or two, to ſhew the applica- 
tion of the conduct of the noble Lord, and that of a noble 
Viſcount [Stormont] lately come into office, and who, for 
aught he knew, was ſtil] ambaſſador, or retained the emolu- 


ments of his office, That noble Lord, when queſtioned as 


to his information reſpecting the treaty concluded between 
the court of Verſailles and the deputies at that court from the 
conſederated States of America, very openly aſſerted, that he 
he had given from time to time, the moſt early information to 
his Majeſty's ſervants, relative to the whole progreſs of that 


buſineſs, from its earlieſt commencement to its final comple- 
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tion. Before this explanation was given, and the noble 
Viſcount arrived, another noble Viſcount [ Weymouth] not 
now ip his place, and then in an high reſponſible ſituation, 
poſitively denied, that any account of ſuch a treaty, either: 
in embtyo ot exiſtence, had been ever communicated to him. 
When, however, the noble Viſcount, now in high office, 
E had ſtated the fact, the noble Lord, now abſent, 
id, he really received the information as had been ſtated, 
but did not believe it; mind then, ſaid the Marquis, the 
conduct of adminiſtration, as to the general principle of be- 
lief or credibility ; the noble Lord who feconded the addreſs, 
ſent home information, which from every ground of common 
poliey, or common ſenſe, ought not to be credited, and was 
believed; on the other hand, the noble Viſcount, wh equal 
appearances in his favour, farther ſtrengthened and corrobo- 
rated by actual information, could gain no credit. Such was 
— conduct, and the unanimity of opinion that 
prevailed/in the Britiſh eouncils at both periods. | 
His Lordſhip: then proceeded to comment on this verſatile 
contradiftory conduct, which directed the Britifly councils, 
with its real cauſe, the iN adviſers and evil counſellors who 
furroynded the throne. He obſerved, that the firſt paragraph 
in the addreſs recognized the bleſſings of his Majeſty's go- 


vernment. Was that recognition founded in truth? Was it 


not an inſylt to that Houſe, when applied to his Majeſty's 
miniſters ? Was there 2 noble Lord in that Houſe, of any 
defcription, who could lay his hend on his heart, and fairly 
congratulate his Majeſty, on the bleſſings enjoyed under his 
government? It was impoſſible, no bias, no prejudice, no 


temptation, could ſo far confound truth and reaſon, with 


their oppoſites, as to convert the very cauſe of our misfor- 
tunes into bleflings. A vote might be procured, expreflive of 
ſuch an approbation, but even a vote could go no farther; it 
could not ſew up the eyes of mankind, who would on ſuch 
occaſions as theſe, fee things as they were, not as they were 
repreſented by the very perſons whole power, and perhaps per- 
fonal preſervation, depended upon ſuch a groſs ſpecies of delu- 
ſton and impoſition, 

It was on this account therefore, that he found himſelf 


under the neceſſity to move the amendment, which he meant 


to propoſe, to leave out the whole of the addreſs but the title; 
For he could never conſent to acknowledge the bleſſings of go- 
vernment, in the very teeth of facts, from any motive what- 
ever ; particularly, when it ſubſtantially meant no more than 
a fulſome ſelf-made compliment to the very men who had 
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dragged the people to the very brink. of deſtruction; and now 
as the laſt effort of their malice or their folly, were going to 
precipitate the nation intoit, and bury them in ruin, There 
was a time, indeed, at which. he could have congratulated 
his Majeſty on the bleflings enjoyed under his government, 
Heremembered, when his Mazel aſcended the throne of his 
anceſtors with glory and luſtre, He remembered, the conti- 
nuation of the bleſſings of that government, which came free 
and unpolluted into his hands; but for the laſt ſeventeen 


years, he was ſorry to be obliged to affirm, that thoſe bleſ- 


fings had been on the decreaſe gradually, and the nation was 
at length reduced to a ſtate, which it never before experi- 
enced, at any former period, _ 


This was owing to a baleful and pernicious ſyſtem ; it was 


the natural effect of cauſes, not perhaps entirely removed from 


the public eye; but then it was an effect foreſeen and pre- 
dicted, which he ever had, and always would, do all in his 
power to defeat. The cauſe originated in unconſtitutional 
controul and advice; the conſequences were eaſily deductible; 
and the event fuch as might be reaſonably expected. There 
muſt be new counſels and new counſellors ; the Sovereign 
muſt give his confidence to thoſe he apparently truſted, other- 


wiſe it is deluſory to expect, that even new counſels or 
counſellors can ſucceed. The ſyſtem muſt be done away: 


expedients may render things poſſibly worſe, but they can 


never render them better. 


| His Lordſhip next entered into a detail relative to the.exe- 
cutive ang ſubordinate part of government. As the ſyſtem 
was wrong in its firſt concoction, ſo its effects were corre- 


ſpondent; it extended its influence and 22 every de- 
partmeht of government, from the higheſt almoſt to the 
eſt; it 2 its influence to our — * fad mili- 
tary, particularly to thoſe in high command. a 
5 gh preach _ 


were driven from the ſervice in the moment of difficu 


danger; the ſtate was robbed of its beſt and ſureſt defence. 
The great naval commanders were driven from the ſervice ; 
there were three or four proſcribed, and the military com- 


manders were treated in the ſame manner. General Gage, 
and ſeveral others, whoſe names he ſhould forbear to mention, 


felt the pernicious effects of this ſyſtem. But, as in the 


refling moment of danger, our navy was our chief bulwark, 


P 5 
he ſhould be aſhamed to fit in the face of the nation unconcer- 


ned and unmoved, like the noble Earl over the way [Sandwich 


while conſcious, that his continuing, in office, preclud 
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ſeveral naval officers, of the firſt eharacter and abilities in the 
fervice, from ſtanding forth in the defence of their country. 
From this pointed attack on the firſt Lord of the Admi- 
r his Lordſhip proceeded to give proofs of the total 
perſonal incapacity of the noble Lord at the head of the Ad- 
miralty, particularly in relation to the ſtate of the town and 
ort of Hull; the capture of Captain Pearſon of the Serapis, 
and the conduct of Paul Jones, On theſe ſeveral points, his 
Lordſhip was very circumſtantial ; but the purport of what 
he ſaid was, that the town of Hull had a perfect confidence 
in the aſſurances of adminiſtration ; that the Serapis and the 
Scarborough armed ſhip, were fully adequate to the defeat 
and capture of Jones; and that if they were not, as it after- 
wards appeared, they muſt truſt to fate, and fate alone. 
When he firſt heard, that Paul Jones was on the coaſt, hg 
repaired to Hull, and there found, it is trye, no internal 
ſecurity or defence, but a moſt perfect reliance on the 
ſtrength of Captain Pearſon, and a general prevalent joy in 
the corporation and inhabitants, that the firſt news they 
ſhould hear, would be an account of the capture of Jones, 
and his ſquadron.— Jones being at the mouth of the Humber, 
might have run up in one tide, fo as to be in a ſituation to 
deſtroy the town in a few hours, and lay it in aſhes; but that 
made no impreſſion on the people of Hull, A few hours, 
however, changed the ſcene ; for in the midſt of this ideal 
ſecurity, the next account was, that Captain Pearſon was 


captured, and that the townſmen muſt of courſe, with the 
aſſiſtance of the militia, be compelled to defend themſelves. 


On this ſudden change of fityatien, he immediately endea- 


voured to learn the real ſtate of defence the town was in; and 
in the courſe of that very curious, though melancholy en- 
quiry, the ſeveral following particulars came to his know- 


ledge ; firſt, that there was not a ſingle gun mounted in the 
town, and that the few that were, if any fit for ſervice, had 
nt a fingle carriage. It was true, that the county of York 
afforded timber and materials for gun carriages ; but what of 
that ? though the carriages were made, it ſeems the county 
of York was found deſtitute of ſmiths ; for after the carriages 


- were conſtructed, they were ſent to London to be completed; 
id e, to be finiſhed with iron-work ; and in that ſtate, with- 


out ammunition, without carriages, without guns, and ex- 


pecting every moment a viſit from Paul Jones, who, as he 
. obſerved before, could run up to the town with one tide, and 
don the next, he found himſelf in this dilemma, either to 


- ſuffer 
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ſuffer the town to fall a prey to this enterprizing free-booter, 
or to ſtretch his authority a little beyond its natural tone, by 
taking twenty guns from on board a veſſel in the harbour. 
— Theſe, after many obſtacles thrown in the way, and with 
much reluctance on the part of thoſe who poſſeſſed them, were 
at length procured, and the town of Hull was put into the 
beſt poſture of defence, in caſe Jones had returned, that the 
exigency of affairs would admit. | 
is Lordſhip embraced a variety of ſubordinate objects, 
and particularly ſpoke to the affairs of Ireland. He re- 
minded the Houſe, of the part he took towards the conclu- 
ſion of the laſt ſeſſion, relative to the ſituation of that king- 
dom ; entered into a narrative of every thing which happened 
on that occaſion, and obſerved with tome degree of ſeverity, 
on what paſled, particularly on the part taken by the noble 
Earl, who lately prefided at the council table | Lord Gower.] 
He begged to call to their Lordſhips recollection, that on 
that occaſion, when his propoſed addreſs ſtated the real 
ſituation of that country, at the time, wherein he confeſſed 
there were two paſſages which conveyed a kind of cenſure 
upon miniſters, and the injuries which called for relief, the 
noble Earl roſe, and faid, he was willing to agree with him, 
that Ireland wanted and deſerved relief; but that it was 
neither proved, nor was the fact fo, that the negle& of 
maniſters, nor the government of this country, was the 
cauſe of the grievance ; but that, if thoſe exceptionable 
parts of the addreſs were expunged or omitted, he was ver 
ready to concur in a general addreſs to the Throne, for 
giving relief to Ireland, Though againſt his own judge- 
ment, but with the advice of ſome of his friends, at leaſt 
in compliance with their ſentiments, he did acquieſce, and 
accepted with reluQtance of the amendment. The conſe- 
quence of this was; that an addreſs upon a general ground 
was preſented to the Crown, with a promiſe, that ſomethin 
would be done to forward the buſineſs before Parliament roſe. 
Parliament fat afterwards for ſeven weeks; yet no one ap- 
parent ſtep was taken in this buſineſs ; the people of Ireland 
were left in ſuſpence, the aſſociators were permitted to grow 
into conſequence, and what would have been then accepted as 
a favour, by the neglect or inattention of miniſters, was now 
demanded as a right, not to be given up, modified, or 
qualified, | * 
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After pointing out, that in reſpe& of every meaſure 
miniſters had in ſome inſtances been precipitate, and in 
others gradually led this nation to ruin, his Lordſhip 
turned his attention to the conduct of the American war, 
particularly to the tenor of the proclamation iſſued under 
the commiffion appointed to hold out meaſures of conciha- 
tion to the people of America, under the acts expreſsly 
framed for that purpoſe, and the powers veſted 1n the crown,, 
for giving theſe acts the deſired and wiſhed for effect. He 
called the proclamation an accurſed manifeſto, the fore- 
runner of a war, of a moſt horrid and diabolical nature, 
He would not confine himſelf to affirm, that it was a war 
_ contrary to the Chriſtian religion, to the acknowledged 

principles of morality and humanity, much leſs to the very 
principles of the laws of war themſelves, nor even to the 
modes of carrying on hoſtilities among Turkiſh and other 
fanguinary nations; but it was to the laſt degree bloody, 
malignant, and diabolical. It was a war againſt individuals, 
as well as the community. It was impolitic, becauſe the 
only pretence for it, was, that beſides inflifting a puniſhmens 
on our revolted ſubjects, it would tend to diſtreſs our foreign 
enemies; but what was the deduction ? It pointed out the 
fame mode of retaliation ; the ſame ſpecies of predatory 
war, to thoſe very enemies, It inſtructed France, or France 
and Spain, to land on onr coaſts, wherever they found them 
vulnerable to do miichief for miſchief's ſake, to ſet fire to our 
defenceleſs towns and villages, to burn our places of divine 
worſhip, to put to death the aged, the helpleſs, the infant, 
the wives, daughters, and mothers of the wretched male 
inhabitants; in ſhort, it furniſhed an example, which he 
hoped moſt ſincerely would never be followed by humane 
and enlightened nations; it encouraged military licentiouſ- 
neſs in our own ſoldiery, and invited that of our adverſaries; 
and directly led the way to the moſt dangerous and baleful 
Indulgence of the worſt and moſt untaught gratifications of 
depraved, untutored, and uninſtructed human nature, under 
the influence of the moſt horrid propenſities. 

His Lordſhip preſumed, that the noble Lord, lately pro 
moted at a certain board | Lord Carliſle] and whoſe name food 
firſt in the commiſſion alluded to, had been miſled ; he ſaid 
that he could not however, but be ſomewhat ſurprized at 
that appointment; it was one entirely m— to the ſyſtem 
which he had pointed to. When meaſures, that eventuaſ] 
ted to the lots of America, were firſt planned under that 

ſyſtem, 
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ſyſtem, it was thought proper to create a new office, in 
order to give the whoſe a greater eclat. America was now 
actually loſt, and in the ſame ſpirit, the fame ſyſtem had 
thought proper in. its wiſdom, to create or renew another 
high office, for although America formed no longer a part 
of the Britiſh empire, to a Secretary of State for that de- 
partment, we had now added a firſt Lord for trade and 
plantation. | 

His Lordſhip, after adverting to ſeveral other matters of 
inferior importance, concluded with moving the following 
amendment, 

To beſeeeh his Majeſty to reffect upan the extent of 
territory, the power, the opulence, the reputation abroad, 
and the concord at home, which diſtinguiſhed the opening 
of his Majeſty's reign, and marked it as the moſt ſplendid 
and happy period in- the hiſtory of this nation ;* and on the 
endangered, impoveriſhed, enfeebled, diſtracted, and even 
diſmembered ftate of the whole, after all the grants of ſuc- 
ceſſive parliaments, liberal to profufiqn, and trufting to the 
very utmoſt extent of rational confidence, his Majeſty will 
naturally expect to receive the honeſt opinion of a faithful 
and affectionate parliament, who would betray his Majeſty, 
and thoſe whom they repreſent, if they did not diſtinaly 
ſtate to his Majeſty, that if any thing can prevent the con- 
ſummation of public ruin, it can only be new councils and 
new counſellors, without farther loſs of time, and a real 
change from a ſincere conviction of paſt errors, and not a 
mere palliation, which muſt prove fruitleſs,” | 


Earl of Carli/le replied with apparent warmth, to the latter ak 
part of the noble Marquis's ſpeech, Ihe ſevere epithets Caribe 


applied by the noble Marquis, to a manifeſto to which his 
name was affixed, as the firſt ſignature, induced him to 
riſe, and the truſted, juſtified him in declaring his ſenti- 


ments, which were no leſs abhorrent to the giving authority 


or effect to meaſures of cruelty or inhumanity, than thole 
of the noble Marquis. 

After this 1 his Lordſhip entered into a nar- 
rative of ſome circumſtances, which if retaliation, contrary 


to the uſages of war, was juſtifiable, it was in the particu- 


lar ſituation he ſtood ; nay more, where retaliation became a 
matter of duty, as well to prevent the deſtruction of friends, 
as the wanton effuſion of the blood of our enemies. 

Aſter he arrived at Philadelphia, and opened his com- 
miſſion, it was previouſly determined to evacuate. that place, 
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of cburſe no offenſive operations were thought of, much 
leſs attempted; yet the poor ſeamen, who had been put on 
{hore for the reſtoration of their health, and were willing to 
return aboard ſhip, were not permitted to do ſo; yet in this 
miſerable ſituation, whether the men wiſhed to be put on 


board, that were on ſhore, for the reſtoration of their health, 


or on ſhore, for the ſame purpoſe, we were fired upon, 
and made priſoners frequently, though the perſons thus 
trampling on the laws of arms and humanity, were within 
the power and reach of the guns of the ſhips of war, to 
which the ſick, &c. belonged. 

His Lordſhip next ſpoke of the moderation and clemency 
of the King's troops, under Sir Henry Clinton, in their 
march through the ſerſies. His Lordſhip then went a little 
out of his way, to paſs an oblique cenſure upon the procla- 
mation of General Burgoyne, who infiſted, at the riſque of 
military execution, or martial law, that the inhabitants (the 
male we ſuppoſe) ſhould be ſpectators, and not quit their 
dwellings ; thet gentleman was not cenſured, that he ever 
heard; yet in the march acrols the Jerſies already alluded to, 
the inhabitants deſerted their habitations, the country and 
and cattle were driven, and he never heard, that the-inhabi- 
tants, women or children, had ſuffered in their perſons, or 
their property; and add to theſe declarations and diſtreſſes, 
that when the troops were worn down and actually dying 
with fatigue, the heat of the ſun, and want of water, they 
found the wells cut of, in order that the ſoldiers ſhould fall 
a victim to the exceſſive heat of the climate. What was the 
conſequence of theſe unprecedented provocaticns? nothing 
but forbearance; no cruelties, no wanton or provoked re- 
taliation. 

His Lordſhip then drew a line between America, con- 
tending for what ſhe imagined to be her real rights, 
and America allied with France. Were the two caſes alike ? 
or could America reaſonably expect, that when ſhe had re- 
jected all offers, however equitable, reaſonable, and con- 
ducive to the real intereſts of both countries, ſhe had 
a right to the ſime lenient treatment ? By no means, 
Tf the raw materials of America, were the return ſhe was 
to make, for the aid and ſuccour which France was to give 
her, to enable her to reſiſt the conſtitutional claims, and 
reject the equitable offers held out to her, and all the other 
advantages which might be derived from ſuch an intimate 
| | intercourſ 
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intercourſe between the two nations, he was not backward to 
ayow, that he thought it the duty, and the firſt duty of the 
commiſſioners, armed with delegated powers for the purpoſe ; 
to prevent, and if that could not be effected, to defeat and 
render of as little effect as poſſible, every advantage or con- 
venience, which might promiſe to be derived from ſo per- 
nicious and unnatural a confederacy. 

His Lordfhip endeavoured to defend the terms in which 
the manifeſto or proclamation had been drawn up. Whatever 
impreſſion it might have made on ſome minds, all he could 
_ ſay, was that it was well intended. It was not meant to en- 
we. courage maſſacre or cruelty ; it was ſolely framed to prevent 
both; but whatever effects it may have produced, this he 


_ could ſay, that he never once regretted the conſequences ; 

of be was conſcious of no ill, and could never think himſelf 

the blamable, fo long as he was perſuaded, that the motives of 

eir his conduct were laudable, and the very reverſe of what had 

ver been imputed to the framers of the proclamation, 

= Earl of Coventry obſerved, that in the courſe of the ſpeccly Earl of 
nd from the throne, no mention was made of America. His ce. 
bi- Lordſhip ſaid he had made many prophecies of what would 

or de the conſequence of perſevering in the American war, and 


es. vnfortunately every one of his 1 1 had turned out to 
ne!] be true, and had been fulfilled. He lamented that a war ſo 

5W fatal to Great Britain ſhould ever have been begun, much 
more that it ſhould be continued with ſo much obſtinacy, 
che! and declared, that had the Houſe paid attention to the pro- 
poſitions which he the laſt ſeſſions informed them he was 
authorized to make from two perſons of authority and in- 


"Wl Avence in America, and which, had they been liſtened to 
Mt by parliament, and agreed to, would have been ratified by 
s, congreſs, we ſhould have been at this hour in peace with 
America. His Lordſhip concluded with earneſtly exhorting 


adminiſtration to abandon all thoughts of proſecuting any 

longer their war acroſs the Atlantic, which, as experience 

ad might teach them, was not likely to be attended with any 

beneficial conſequences whatever, but would only aggravate 

the calamities which ſurrounded us, and perhaps end 1n the 

ved total ruin of Great Britain; for which reaſon his Lordſhip 

aa declared, he ſhould give his hearty ſupport to the amendment 

moved by the noble Marquis. | 
Lord Stormont ſaid, he was much ſurprized that any thing Lord 

which he had the hononr to ſay to their Lordſhips, ſhould, “ert. 

contrary to the uſual cuſtom of parliament, be mentioned 
Vor. XV, D again 
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again and again in future debates, and yet be repeatedly 
mentioned with . {ditional inaccuracy. With regard to his 
ſpeech of laſt ſeſſion, in which he had talked of Spain, and 
the probable conduct of the Court of Madrid relative to 
Great Britain and her conteſt with her colonies, he had 
argued fairly from a conſideration how much it was the real 
intereſt of Spain not to interfere, and a conviction that his 
qpinion was not confined to his own breaſt, but was alſo the 
opinion of many of the firſt perionages about the Spaniſh 
court : he was at that time aware that there was a French 
faction in the cabinet of Madrid, who were actively at work 
endeavouring to periuade Spain to join France in the unjuſt 
attack upon Great Britain. He had never preſumed to tell 
their Lordſhips the extent of the influence of the French 
faction at Madrid, nor to ſay whether it would have ſufficient 
effect to induce the Court of Madrid to Lreak her faith, and 
without the leaſt provocation to go to war with Great Britain, 
Having ſaid thus much in defence of himſelf, his Lordſhip 
proceeded to what he termed a much more ſerious ſubject, 
the ſpeech which had been made from the throne, and the 
addreis and amendment which had been moved in conſe- 
uence of it, the firſt by a noble Earl, the other by a noble 
3 and here he begged leave to ſay that he had ever 
conſidered it as the cuſtom of parliament tor noble Lords ta 
confine themſelves to the matter immediately under their 
diſcuſſion, and not to wander into a wide field of argument, 
upon topics which had no ſort of relation to the buſineſs of 
the day; he therefore wiſhed their Lordſhips to recolle& 
what it was that called for their debate on the preſent occa- 
fion ; his Majeſty had made a gracious ſpeech from the 
throne, a ſpeech truly expreſſive in general terms of the real 
ſtate of the empire, and in which his Majeſty called upon 
his parliament for their ſupport and aſſiſtance, at a moment 
when the country was threatened with invaſion by the moſt 
werful confederacy that ever conſpired to attack Great 
Britain; the object of the confederacy was clearly to endea- 
vour, 1f poſſible, to deftroy the naval power of this empire, 
which had fo long been its glory and the enyy of all the 
world. On ſuch a day, and on ſuch an occaſion, could their 
Lordſhips heſitate a moment what part it moſt became them 
to act? Would they ſay to his Majeſty, ** though you tell 
us your danger, and the danger of your kingdom, we will 
not aſſiſt you,” or would they not think it more conſonant 
to their character, more to their honour, and more condu- 
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cive to the intereſts of their country to join unanimouſly in a 
loyal addreſs to his Majeſty, aſſuring him of their readitieſs to 
give him the fulleſt ſupport ?, 

The noble Lord who had moved the addreſs had very pro- 
perly explained the reaſons of it, The addreſs itſelf was 
couched in terms the moſt general, and, in his humble judg- 
ment, the moft unqueſtionable that human invention could 
have ſuggeſted, Why then, inſtead of convincing the world 
by an unanimous affent to it, would noble Lords give the 
enemies of Great Britain freſh reaſon for renewing their hoſtile 
efforts, by leading them to imagine, that the King and his 
Parliament were not cordial to each other, and that we were 
in a ſtate of diſtraction at home, and therefore any attempt at 
conqueſt which they thought proper to make, would be leſs 
difficult than they might imagine? With regard to a great 
many of the unfortunate facts mentioned by the noble Mar- 
quis in his ſpeech, he was well aware of them, but perhaps he 
differed very much from the noble Marquis in his opinion of 
the cauſes of thoſe facts; ſo far from aſcribing the calamities 
with which Great Britain was now ſurrounded, the confede- 
racy in arms againſt us, or the preſent ſituation of Ireland, to 
the conduct of miniſters, he aſcribed them in a great degree 
to our internal diviſions, and to the incautious and violent 
language that was too frequently held in both Houſes of Par- 
lament, The amendment propoſed by the noble Marquis 
was not a correction of a few words of the addreſs, which he 
had ever conſidered to be the ſort of amendment warranted by 


parliamentary uſage ; but the ſubſtituting of entire new mat- 


ter, totally foreign to the addreſs, and equally foreign to the 
whole — of the day, which he once more begged leave 
to remind their Lordthips, was to return an anſwer to the 
King's ſpeech. When he came down to the Houſe, he did 
not imagine he ſhould have the leaſt occafion to trouble their 
Lordſhips ; how much ſurprized then muſt he have been to 
have heard a new addreſs propoſed, under the form of an 
amendment, which though it might be couched in the lan- 
guage of eloquence, was certainly the language of ſtrong in- 
vective. The amendment, inſtead of ſpeaking the voice of 
unanimity, inveighed in the moft ſevere manner againſt the 
conduct of the King's ſervants, and inftead of cordially pro- 
miſing to co-operate with his Majeſty in oppoſing his ene- 
mies, ſuddenly called for new councils and counſellors, His 
Lordſhip defired to know what was meant by new councils ? 
The preſent ſyſtem, it was evident from the ſpeech from the 
chrone, was to purſue the war with vigour: would the noble 
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Marquis and his friends have that ſyſtem changed ? Did they 
wiſh to have it carried on with the reverſe of vigour ? Would 
they recommend it to be followed with weakneſs and without 
ſpirit ? If not, what did they mean by new councils? There 
was ſcarcely a noble Lord on that fide the Houſe on which the 
noble Marquis fat, who had not been in one adminiftration or 
another, and they had all pretty nearly purſued the ſame ſy- 
ſtem, On what pretence then was it, that the amendment 
adviſed his Majeſty to take new counſellors, unleſs upon that 
pretence, and for that reaſon, which were ſo obvious, that it 
was altogether unneceſſary for him to mention them ? His 
Lordfhip ſaid, that reſpecting [reland, he thought the ſpeech 
held out as much information as it was proper at the com- 
mencement of the ſaſſion to make public; it ſhewed his Ma- 
jeſty's gracious inclinations to relieve Ireland, and it was a 
matter tor their Lordſhips future diſcuſſion, what ſort of re- 
lief to apply. He did not doubt but every one of their Lord- 
fhips would be ready to join on that topic, ſo that at leaſt, 
they would be unanimous in one particular, that of making 
ſome conceſſions. After endeayouring to defend the addreſs, 
his Lordſhip concluded with exhorting the Houſe toe unite, 
and to forego all diſtinctions of party; declaring, that great 
and powerful as the dangers were which threatened us with 
unanimity at home, we might defy the utmoſt malice of our 
enemies. 
_ Lyttel- Lord Lyttelton (aid, that there was not an individual in that 
_— Houſe who had a more ſincete affection for his Majeſty's per- 
ſon, or more loyalty than he had, nor was there a noble 
Lord preſent who was more ready to give his ſupport to every 
meaſure calculated to maintain the honour and dignity of his 
crown and empire, than he was; but tizz times were critical, 
and required, indeed, that unanimity which was ſo much 
talked of, but ſeemed to be fo little uaderſtood. Miniſters 
talked of the neceſſity of being united, in the very moment 
that their own conduct was an example of the moſt jarring 
councils, and the moſt divided opinions; he had ever con- 
ceived that deciſion was the foundation, the folid baſis of 
unanimity; could the preſent miniftry ſay, that their govern- 
ment was deciſive? What was their government? Who 
could define their ſyſtem? Who would be hardy enough to 
ſay, they had any ſettled plan? Their conduct was ſo change- 
able, and ſo cameleon-like, that no man could fix upon its 
colour, Fatal experience had ſhewn the futility of their late 
policy: America ſtared them in the face; it ſhewed the folly 
of miniſters in a raſb, a gidiculous, an extravagant, a mad 
Wal 
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war, in which it was evident, ſucceſs was unattainable, and 
which, inftead of being governed by a wiſe, regular, and well 
digeſted plan, like their whole conduct, was merely a chain 
of expedients, a repetition of inſtances of governing and divid- 
ing, of that wretched, that abominable policy, the divide et 
impera What was to be their conduct reſpecting Ireland ? 
He had hoped on that day to have heard a plain and explicit 
declaration from miniſters, of ſome ſettled mode of accommo- 
dating the fifter kingdom, of meeting her complaints, and 
applying an efficient remedy. He begged leave to remind 
their Lordſhips, that the affairs of Ireland were come to a 
eriſis: that, perhaps, was the laſt day which their Lordſhips 
would have to debate upon the ſubject, the laſt day they 
would have it in their power to conſider of a remedy, the laſt 
moment they would have to talk upon what was proper to be 
done, and to argue in what nranner to apply relief ; the eyes 
of the Iriſh Parliament, of the Iriſh affociations, of the whole 
country of Ireland, were upon their Lordſhips; they had 
looked for that day with the moſt anxious expectation, and 
they would be governed altogether by the debates of it, What 
was ſaid by the Britiſh Parliameat reſpecting Ireland, would 
determine the fate of the country ; their Lordſhips would not 

in hear the language of complaint from Ireland ; even 
now, the Iriſh applied for relief in a different tone from what 
they formerly uſed ; they did not beg it as a favour, they 
clarmed it as a right, Let their Lordſhips turn their eyes for 
a moment to the preſent ftate of Ireland, let them reflect on 
the crying neceffities, the bankrupt ſtate of the inhabitants, 
and let them reflect alſo on the numbers of armed men in the 
kingdom, men armed under aſſociations, not in the pay of 
government, not even recognized by government, He had 
lately been in that country, and he had endeavoured to obtain 
an authentic account of every particular reſpecting theſe aſſo- 
ciations, and, as near as he could aſcertain, there were at this 
time {that was about three weeks ago, when he was in Ire- 
land) 42, coo men in arms; if he was wrong, the noble Earl 
in his eye [ Lord Hilſborough] would ſet him right: of theſe 
42,000, nearly 25,000 were as well trained and diſciplined 
as our militia, after they had been embodied a twelvemonth, 
He had talked with ſeveral of their officers, and he had en- 
quired into the original motive of their arming themſelves. 
He found at firſt, they did it under the idea of protecting 
themſelves from foreign enemies; they had written to govern- 
ment, and defired to have ſome force ſent into the country for 


its defence; government had given them for anſwer, - © That 


they 
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they could not ſpare any force, and that they muſt take care 
of themſelves.” They had ſince endeavoured to obtain the 
ſanction of government; but the Chancellor of Ireland, 
Lord Lifford) and Lord Annaly, the Chief Juſtice of the 

ing's Bench, oppoſed it upon the true and legal principle, 


that ſuch a circumſtance, as men levying war in Ireland 


without the knowledge or authority of Parliament, was con- 
trary to the meaning and ſpirit of the conſtitution, and that, 
therefore, however worthy the motive of their taking up arms, 
and commendable their good conduct and regular diſcipline ; 
however they might approve both as individuals, they could 
not, as lawyers, give it their approbation, neither could it 
be recognized by government, without warranting a breach 
of the conſtitution. His Lordſhip enlarged conſiderably on 
this point, and called upon government to avow their princi- 
ples, if this was their doctrine, declaring, that if the ſame 
fear had taken place in Worceſterſhire, the inhabitants of 
which, though an inland country, might nevertheleſs be 
afraid of the enemy, and if government had in like manner 
fent them word, that ** they muſt take care of themſelves,” 
and they had come to him, (though it was moſt probable they 
would call on the Lord Lieutenant of the county) and aſked 
him whether they ſhould aſſociate and arm themſelves, he 
certainly ſhould have told them. no; it is contrary to the 
conſtitution.” His Lordſhip took notice alſo of what had 
been ſaid both in the ſpeech from the throne, and the ſpeech 
of the noble Lord who moved the addreſs, relative to the zeal 
of thoſe who raiſed new regiments, and had ſubſcribed for the 
aſſiſtance of government, and ſaid, he doubted not the ex- 
ample would have been leſs particular and leſs confined ; but 
that ſuch was the wretched condition of this kingdom, 
and that of Ireland, that the inhabitants had little to give? 
the county in which he lived was as loyal and as = 4 to 
ſubſcribe for the defence of his Majeſty from the attacks of 
his enemies as any other, but neceſſity had pervaded the whole 
kingdom ; from a rich, a flouriſhing, a commercial people, 
we were of a ſudden changed to a diſgraced, a ruined, a bank- 
rupt nation; a circumſtance which he imputed ſolely to the 
irreſolute, the weak and the puſillanimous conduct of admini- 
ſtration. In times like the preſent, wiſdom and vigour ought 
to be the leading characteriſtics of government; not the 
word vigour but the reality ; temporizing would do no longer 
—the people in general, as well thoſe of England as of Ire- 

land, expected a deciſive adminiſtration, not an adminiſtra- 

tion of jobs and jugglers; they would not be ſatisfied with 
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changing the balls, and putting out this man merely to take 
in that; it was not enough that a noble Viſcount, lately come 
into office, was to tell them, true | told you a year ago 
that I thought Spain would not break with you, but I knew 
at that time of a French faction in the Spaniſh cabinet, 
though I never mentioned it.” A noble Lord whom he ſaw 
preſent had gone out Lord Gower.] Why? Was it not be- 
cauſe the noble Lord could not get adminiſtration to meet 
his wiſhes, and come to ſome fixed rule of conduct? And yet 
the noble Lord would not vote or ſpeak againſt adminiſtra- 
tion; his noble mind would not let him diſtreſs thoſe whoſe 
company he had quitted from his diſapprobation of their con- 
duct. Adminiſtration was to the world the beſt inſtance of 
its own want of firmneſs. It was a rope of ſand, crumblin 
away day by day, till it came to nothing. Indeed there was 
one advantage gained to the public, by the appointment of 
the noble Lord in the green ribbon to the poſt of ſecretary 
of ſtate, becauſe he hoped it would ſo far anſwer the meaning 
of the amendment propoſed by the noble Marquis, that ir 
would give the public new councils; he meant, he faid, the 
councils of an old, a noble, and Jearned Lord, whom he 
had, from his childhood, been taught to reverence and ad- 
mire, and to regard as the oracle of wiſdom. He hoped the 
noble Viſcount's being appainted in times ſo critical as the 
preſent, to a poſt of the firſt importance, would, among other 
advantages to the kingdom, be attended with this eſſential 
one, that he, as well as the reſt of their Lordſhips, would 
have the benefit of the opinions and advice of the noble and 
learned Lord to whom he had juſt alluded in that Houſe, 
where he could not but think they were moſt proper to be 
iven, and where he ſhould always be happy to hear them. 
He begged the noble Viſcount, and all their Lordſhips, to re- 
member that the criſis of affairs was ſuch that it demanded fair, 
open, and avowed council, no whiſpering, no whiffling,noſkulk- 
ing opinions, no opinions delivered in the cloſet, and diſavowed 
elſewhere ; the Parliament was the great council of the na- 
tion, and in the Parliament it was the duty of every one of 
their Lordſhips to ſpeak openly and ingenuouſly: it was not 
a day for diſingenuity, nor the hour when diſſimulation could 
be practiſed, without immediatelyentailing that diſgrace on thoſe 
who attempted it, which ought ever to be their puniſhment, 
and which they very rarely eſcaped ; it was a time for ſpeak- 
ing out plainly and honeſtly. For his part he ſpoke from his 
heart; he ſpoke for the people of England, the people at their 
Lordſhip's bar : he truſted their Lordſhips would give him 
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credit for his ſincerity, and believe that he was not intereſted 
in what he ſaid by any pecuniary motives. His wiſhes were 
to preſerve his country, It was true he had a place, and per- 
haps he ſhould not very long hold it. 

His Lordſhip proceeded : The noble Lords ſmile at what 
I fay, let them turn their eyes on their own puſillanimity, 
their own weak, ill-judged, and wretched meaſures, and then 
let them declare in their conſciences which is moſt fitly the 
object of contempt, my thus openly and unreſervedly ſpeaking 
my real ſentiments in Parliament, without regard to any per- 
ſonal conſiderations whatever, excepting only my fituation as 
an Engliſhman, my duty as a Lord of Parliament, my duty to 
my King, and my duty to my country, which are indeed with 
me, and which ought to be with your Lordſhips, above all 


conſiderations ; or their conſenting in a moment of public 


difficulty and danger, like the preſent, to pocket the wages 
of proſtitution, and to fit either in ſullen filence, or what in 
my idea is ſtill more criminal, to riſe and palliate the calami- 
tous and diſgraceful ſituation of the Britiſh empire, endeavour- 
ing with art and colluſion to avert the eyes of the nation 
from the threatening cloud now hangnig over our heads, and 
ſo near burſting, that it behoves us to prepare how to meet 
the coming ſtorm. My Lords, it is our intereſt to come di- 
realy to a ſatisfactory compromiſe with Ireland. Caſt your 
eyes for a moment on the ſtate of the Britiſh empire; Ame- 
rica, the vaſt continent of America, and all its various 
advantages to us, as a conimercial and maritime peo- 
ple, loſt, for ever loſt to Great Britain: The Weſt-India 
iflands abandoned; and Ireland ready to part from us. 
Ireland, my Lords, is armed, and what is her language ? 
« Give us a free trade ;” and not only that, my Lords, 
but they add ſomething more, and give us the free conſtitu- 
tion of England, ſuch as it was originally, ſuch as we 
hope it now continues and will remain, the beſt calculated 
of any in the known world for the preſervation of freedom.” 
This language, my Lords, is not the language of an idle 
mob, it is the loud voice of the whole kingdom of Ireland, 
who thunders it in your ears, and who will be heard. Par- 
hament itſelf ſays— government there, my Lords, as well 
as here, has a majority at command, but that majority dare 
not diſſent from the popular opinion in this particular; it 
is therefore the unanimous voice of parliament, and through 
them of all Ireland, that nothing leſs than a free trade will 
eontent them, and that they will have it. The aſſociations, 
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hough, as I mentioned, originally armed for the defence of 

heir country againſt foreign foes, within theſe two months 
have dere] thee they would alſo hold theit arms ready to 
be turned againſt domeſtic enemies. They are now; at leaſt 
the greateſt part of them, diſciplined; and have not only re- 
ceived the thanks of their counties, but both Houſes of Par- 
liament, and the thanks of the Lotd Lieutenant, in whoſe 
printed ſpeech, which I preſume you have upon your table, 
vou will find thoſe thanks. Lay theſe matters, my Lords, 
to your minds; conſider alſo that theſe Iriſh Aſſociations are 
the Whigs of Ireland, men who deteſt tyranny, and exe- 
crate deſpotiſm; men who conſider paſſive obedience and 
non- reſiſtance as the ſlaviſh doctrine enforced only by ty- 
rants, and which none but beings loſt to every ſenſe of manly 
feeling, and unworthy to enjoy the bleſſings of freedom, 
would ſubmit to. They complain, my Lords, of oppreſſion z 
oppreſſion has had its effect, and they are plunged into de- 
ſpair from the penury which it has entailed on them; they 
can bear it no longer, and they are ready to change their taſk- 
maſters. Let me alſo, my — recite to you an expreſ- 
ſion which I heard from a gentleman in the Iriſh Houſe of 
Commons, and which ftruck me very forcibly, Talking of 


the fituation of Ireland, her neceſſities, and her juſt rights, 


We have, Sir, ſaid he, (addreſſing himſelf to the Speaker) 
our back towards England, and our face towards America.“ 
My Lords, this — a ſtrong impreſſion, not only of the 
preſent temper of Ireland, but of what may be her future 
views. It is worth while ſurely to put the matter out of 
doubt ; meet the difficulty like men, declare what relief you 


will give the fiſter kingdom, and endeavour to regain ber 


confidence and her eſteem. Give her a free trade, let no lo- 
cal intereſt curb your generoſity; be liberal with ages race, 
unload her penſion liſt, lighten her burthen, and enable her 
to aſſiſt you, not in miniſterial jobs, not in granting conven'ent 
ſinecures to men who have not done their country public ſer- 
vice, but in the great eſſential points and conſiderations of a 
government wiſely conducted, and founded on true conſtitu- 
tional principles. Remember, my Lords, every advanta 
you give to Ireland, will be a double advantage to England; 
open her ports, let them be filled with ſhipping, think of the 
benefits your marine will derive from it. Ireland at this 
hour, _ the government of this country as fond of op- 
prefling her, and unwilling to give her freedom. She wiſhes 
ty a Whig adminiftration, and expects relief ſolely from the 
abliſhment of meaſures founded in Whiggiſm, Do not, 
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my Lords, in times like the preſent, rely on prerogative doc- 
trines, or think their influence of any avail. The licentiouſ- 


neſs of the preſs may teach you how much prerogative ideas 


are deſpiſed and exploded ; every newſpaper teems with libels 
on the King's mimſters, which now paſs as matters of courſe, 
and ate multiplied in number, and aggravated in quality, 
bevond all example. 'In a word, my Lords, government muſt 
renovate her ſyſtem before there will be grounds for hope of 
better proſpects, the general telaxation of manners muſt be 
corrected, authority muſt ſhew her face again, and due ſubor- 
dination muſt be reſtored. * BS 

His Lordfhip, in the courſe of his ſpeech, adverted to al- 


moſt every topic that had the leaſt reference to the preſent 


fruation of our affairs. He diſeuſſed the nature and cuſtoms 
of war, applying them to the conduct of our American war, 
and ſaid a nation might ſhew its magnanimity by its humane 
and generous forbearance of cruelties, as much as its proweſs 
2nd its power by conqueſt; that the French had, in the 
courſe of the Jaſt campaign behaved with a degree of fingular 
generoſity and humanity. He took occafion alſo to ſay, that 
he withedevery poſſible ſucceſs to government, but he wiſhed 

vernment would adopt ſuch a line of conduct as ſhould me- 
tit the ſupport of all men. He had for the ſeven years he had 
been in Parliament given them his ſupport; that he was free 
to correct patt errors, not that he meant to retrat any of his 
arguments reſpecting the legiſlative rights of Great Britain 
over America, He ſtill remained firmly of the fame opinion, 
but as he was convinced by experience of the improbability ot 
attaining the deſired end of the war, it appeared to him to be 
abſurd. ta purſue ſo expenſive a meaſure farther. | 

Earl of  Hillrrough ſaid, he was much furprized to hear the 
noble Lord, who ſpoke laft, give ſo, exaggerated an account of 
the ſituation of affairs in Ireland, He had been in thit kingdom 
as well as the noble Lord, and he believed more recently ; and 
he had never feen or heard of any of thoſe forerunners of 
tumult, fedition, or revolt, which had been fo ſtrongly de- 
fcribed by the noble Lord; he was ſatisfied the caſe wasexaGiy 
the reverſe ; that the people of Ireland were not only loyal, 
but affectionate; and that it was as abhorrent to their prin- 
eiples, as it was alien to their hearts and inclinations, to em- 
ploy thoſe arms, which were put into their hands for their 
ſafery, protection, and ſelf-defence, in endeavouring to diſ- 
folve the ancient and conſtitutional conneQion, by which both 
k indoms were knit together. ; 

It was true, the ſituation of Ireland was, to.the laſt degree, 
miterable and diſtreſſed. The people were ſtarving and un- 
ads | employed ; 
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employed; and he was free to ſay, that meaſures of relief 
were become highly neceſſary. It behoved their Lordſhips 
too, as one of the branches of the legiſlature, to eo- operate 
with his Mjefty and the other Houſe, in giving effectual re- 
lief. not from any matives of compulſion or threat, ſuch as 
had been held out by the noble Lord, but upon ſolid and 
ſubſtantial grounds of good policy, and mutual benefit, fur- 
ther cemented by aſfection and kindneſs ; for whatever mea- 
ſures would afford effectual and permanent relief to Ireland, 


would, as an effect from a fixed cauſe, moſt effentially ſerve 


this country. He was nearly connected with that kingdom. 
He had paſſed a contiderable part of his life there; and he 
had other reaſons which might be ſuppoſed to influence him 
in its favour, to the full as ftrong as thoſe which had proba- 
bly urged the noble Lord to make the warm and pathetic re- 
preſentations, relative to the ſtate of that country, which he 
had; but he ſpoke now as an Engliſhman, anxious for the 
intcreſts of his country; and he protetted, that he did net 
know a ſingle meaſure of relief, which could be prudently 

iven to Ireland, that would not prove equally beneficial to 
3 ; nor any degree of proſperity or depreſſion which 
England feli, that Ireland would not feel, ſooner or later. 
England and Ireland ſtood in the exact relation of two ſiſters, 
whoſe fate and fortunes were built on the ſame foundation; 
and he was the beſt friend to both countries who pointed out that 
relation, and endeavoured to promote union and good-will ; 
becauſe ſo long as they remained united in intereſt and affec- 
tion, they would be able to reſiſt and defeat the moſt vigorous 
efforts of their moſt formidable and inveterate enemies. 

The noble Lord had talked in a very violent and extra- 
ordinary ſtrain indeed, relative to minifters hiding and ſculk- 
ing behind the throne, in order to ſcreen themſelves from 
reſponſibility. He had accepted an office of great truſt that 
morning ; he had received the ſeals, and he begged the noble 
Lord would not include him, in the deſcription of thoſe, 
who wanted to hide or ſculk, for he was determined to do 
neither. The noble Lord had dwelt much on the preſumed 
irreſolution, and the conſtant fluctuation which prevailed in 
our counſels ; in this particular likewife, he aſſured the 
noble Lord, that the charge, whether true or falſe, ſhould 
not be applicable to him in bis new ſituation, He would 
declare his mind candidly and fairly, and ſupport his opinion 
with firmneſs in that Houſe, and 1n every other place where 
u might be his duty, or it was neceſſary to give it, 1 
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The noble Lord had talked much of controul, invifible 
ipfluence, and the imbecility of miniſters ; in ſhort, though 
they had the will, they were. not armed with the means of 
carrying the meaſures which they approved of into execu- 
tion. He for his part, doubted much of the aflertion, but 
granting it to be true, he had taken every precaution in his 
power, to explain himiclf on the ſulject, before he accepted 
of the ſeals, 3 

He was called by his ſoyereign, from a private fituation, 
to aſſiſt in his councils, He had formed his opinions, as an 
object of leading conſequence reſpetting the ſtate of Ire- 
land. He had imparted his thoughts, his motives, and in— 
tended conduct, to thoſe with whom he was to act; apd 
upon the idea ef a full confirmation, and ſupport of the 
crown and its ſervants, he conſented to come into office, 

He wiſhed not to be underſtood, as diftating any meaſures, 
or pledging himſelſ for the retult; what he meant was 
merely this ; that ſuch and ſuch were his opinions, that the 
were approved of, and that he would wait with anxious ſuſ- 

nce, and chearfully abide the event, and in common with 
the reſt of his Majeſty's ſubje&s, ſubmit to the ſenſe of 
Parliament; but if on the other hand, as ſuggeſted as a 
general charge againſt government, that the conditions on 
which he came into place ſhould be violated or departed 
from, or that a perfe& good faith ſhould not be preſerved ; 
the ſame motives which induced him to accept of the ſeals, 
a view to ſerve his country, to give relief to Ireland, and 
advance the intereſt and proſperity of every part of the 
Britiſh empire, would point out to him the propriety of 
Yettring again into a private ſtation 3 when the end for which 
he left it was no longer attainable, or in other words, when 
it would not be in his power to ſerve his country. 

The noble Lord had dwelt greatly on the reſolution and 
nixed determination of Ireland, not to accept of any conceſ- 
ſion or relief ſhort of a free trade; and had quoted the ad- 
dreſs of the Iriſh Parliament, to ſhew it was the united and 
univerſal ſenſe of the people, both within and without doors. 
He acknowledged the fact to be true as a general poſition; 
hut this he- could ſay, that he had many expreſs converſations 
with perſons of the firſt rank, abilities, and influence in that 
country, and could never learn from them, what poſitive or 
ſpecihe notions, they annexed to the idea, If a free trade 
meant an equal trade, he was as ready to grant Ireland, as 
far a> it depended upon his voice, a free trade, as any man in 
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either kingdom, It muſt mean that, or nothing ; or a total 
ſeparation from this country. It was to give every ſupport in 
his power to meaſures promotive of, or grantisg an equal 
trade, that brought him into office, becauſe he knew ſuch a 
meaſure would be equally beneficial to both kingdoms. - 
The noble Lord had urged with great warmth, and with 


thoſe commanding abilities which he fo eminently poſſeſſes, 


the language uſed in both Houſes of the Iriſh Parliament, 
difelaiming any connexion or dependence on this country, He 
could not undertake for the particular opinions of any man, or 
ſet of inen, nor ſay what might or might not have fallen in the 
heat of debate, but this he could athrin, that ſaying Ireland 
was a diſtinct kingdom, governed by the ſame ſovereign, and 
in every other political ſenſe unconnected with this, was not 
conſtitutional language legally true, becaule there was a law 
ſtill ſubſiſting and ed in the ſtatutes paſſed in that 
kingdom, in the reign of 2 VIII. which expreſsly de- 
clares and enacts, that the kingdom of Ireland ſhall be for- 
erer annexed to that of England, which in other words im- 
ports, that the kingdom of Ireland conſtitutes part of the 
dominion of the crown and realm of England. 

The noble Lord imputed it as a fault in adminiſtration, to 
permit the Iriſh to aſſociate, and attributes the preſent ſpirit 
which has manifeſted itſelf in that kingdom, to the permiſ- 
hon alluded to; and has ſtrengthened this part of his detail, 
with particular facts expreſſive of the conduct of the aſſoci- 
ators, their motives for aſſociating, and their ultimate reſo- 
lution, in caſe this country ſhould refuſe to grant them a free 
trade. In every one inſtance, more particularly his inferen- 
ces, he believed his Lordſhip was miſtaken, and led haſtily 
into erroneous concluſions, The truth was, that the aflocis 
ations originated from cauſes of a very different nature, and 


were entered into merely on motives of ſelf defence and ſelf 


protection, Several towns and diftrifts, Belfaſt and one or 
two others in particular, applied to the Lord Lieutenant, ſoon 
after the delivery of the French reſcript, for troops, in order 
to protect them from the ſudden predatory invaſions and 
landings of the American and French privateers. The for- 
mer had kept up a continual alarm along the coaſt, in the 
courſe of the preceding ſummers, The Lord Lieutenant 
tranfmjtted thoſe applications to England, and the anſwer 
returned by his Majeſty's ſervants here was, .that it would be 
extremely inconvenient to ſpare any troops from this king- 
dom ; that if they were ſpared, the general defence of the 
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4 
empire muſt ſuffer, and that it would materially affect our 
active operations abroad; and recommending to the people | 
who were moſt expoſed to the ravages of predatory invaſion, 
from their vicinity to the ſea coafts, to arm themſelves for MW 1 
their own protection. l 
This was, his Lordſhip ſaid, the cauſe which originally 
brought the military aſſociations into being, and he was per- MW 
ſuaded, ftill kept them together. The noble Lord ſaid, that WF i 
the aſſociators were Whigs and Proteſtants; he acknow- t 
ledged it, and the appellation had done them honour, They l 
had proved themſelves to be conſtitutional Whigs, ever rea- 
dy to ſupport the juſt rights of the crown, and their own MW 1 
liberties. They were doing fo at the inſtant he was ſpeaking, o 

They were full of loyalty towards the prince on the — 
they reſpected and revered Great Britain; the enemies of t. 
the latter were their enemies, and the formidable ftate of de- tl 
fence and preparation that country was ia, and its firm reſo- | © 
lution to reſiſt the open menaces or ſecret machinations of a MW h 
foreign enemy, proved in the fulleſt extent, that they were it 
ready to ſacrifice every thing dear and valuable to them in 
the common cauſe they were engaged in with the fiſter king- b 
dom; their arms were pointed againſt the ambitious attempts hi 
of the houſe of Bourbon, not in meditating an act of politi- m 
cal ſuicide on themſelves; or one, which if the noble Lord's of 
aflertions were well founded, would be fraught with ingrati- th 
rude, as well as folly, Ireland could ſubſiſt, really and tru- of 
ty, free and independent no longer than ſhe was connected ni 
with England ; and he was perfectly perſuaded, that a ſecond an 
opinion was not entertained by the Irith on rhe ſubject. du 
The noble Marquis who moved the amendment had point- 
ed out the fatal conſequences of the meaſures which had been 
adopted ſoon after the acceſhon of his preſent Majeſtv, and 
had contraſted this repreſentation with the degree of power 
and pre-eminence in which this country ſtood at the pe- 
riod alluded to, It was a parliamentary language he was 
litile accuſtomed to hear, and therefore confeſſed, that he 
heard it with no leſs aſtoniſhment than indignation. Taken 
in the light in which it appeared, and for the purpoſes for 
which it was apparently intended, he could not avoid faying, 
that they were ſentiments extremely unbecoming the noble 
Lord who delivered them, as well as the dignity of that 
Houſe ; as the noble Viſcount had well obſerved, they were 
replete with invective, and were a kind of libel on govern- 
ment, They contained miſrepreſentations, and led directly 
| to 
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9. ¶ to the attributing to the preſent adminiſtration, what if true 
ar was imputable to every other, fince the acceſſion of his pre- 
le ſent Majeſty ; for he did not know one which had not ſome- 
n, thing to do with America. It plainly proved, that if the 


or MW meaſures were wrong, each ſucceſſive adminiſtration were 
liable to ſhare a proportionable part of the blame. 

ly The amendment moved by the noble Marquis, recom- 

r- mended new counſels, and new counſellors, The counſels 


at MW in the inſtance alluded to were profeſſedly the ſame, as to 
v- MW the great outline in reſpe& of aſſerting and maintaining the 
ey legiſlative rights of the Britiſh Parliament over America; 
a- WW and as to new counſels, he did not fee one noble Lord pre- 
on ſent, who had not been in ſome one of the adminiſtrations, 
Sl © which the noble Marquis had paſſed an indiſcriminate 
e> MW cenſure; for which reaſon, till either their Lordſhips came 
of to a vote, declaring that they diſapproved of the meaſures 
e- WM they themſelves while in office had reſpectively ſupported, 
o- I or till ſome men, or deſcription of men, ſhould ariſe, who 
" a MW had not been tried, he ſaw no ground nor reaſon ſufficient to 
ere induce the crown to change its prefent ſervants. For his 
in part, ke had entered into office with ſome reluctance; and 
e ſhould quit it with pleaſure, if he could be perſuaded that 
pts bis reſignation would be the means of introducing a ſet of 
ti- men into power, who were likely to extricate the nation out 
d's MW of its preſent difficulties : but till he was convinced, that 
ti- WW this would be the event of a change of ſyſtem, and a ch 
-u- MW of men, he muſt continue to be determined by thoſe op1- 
ted MW nions which had hitherto been the ſole rule of his actions, 
nd WM and had uniformly preſcribed to him the line of political con- 
duct which he purſaed. He had been educated in Whig 
at- principles, as well as the noble Lord who ſpoke before him, 
een and the noble Marquis; he had for many years acted with 
and the Whigs, and he could fairly declare, that he had never 
ver yet deviated in a fingle inſtance from what he deemed the 
pe- principles of ſound Whiggiſm. 
vas His Lordſhip concluded his ſpeech with ſaying, that ſuch 
he being his motives, his objects, and opinions, he could not 
cen agree with the amendment, and as he could not, he was 
for ready to concur in the addreſs moved by the noble Earl. 
ng, Lord Lyttelton roſe, and called upon the noble Earl who! Lora Lyt-. 
ble Ml {poke laſt, to explain what he meant by the diſtinction made ces. 
hat by him between a free trade and an equal trade. Did the 
ere noble Earl mean this: that the cuſtoms, taxes, and exciſes 
rn- i now paid in England, ſhould be paid in Ireland, and the 
aly benefits, 
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benefits and burthens which came mixed to the people of 
England, ſhould come in the ſame manner to the people of 
Ireland, that the whole of our debts, eftabliſhments, com- 
merce, &c, ſhould be equalized, or borne, or enjoyed, in a 
proportionate ſhare ? l 

Without ſome explanation of this kind, the apparent can- 
dour, firmneſs, and avowed reſponſibility of the noble Earl, 
amounted to juſt nothing ; the people of Ireland would be 
held in an equal degree of ſuſpenſe, as if rhe noble Earl had 
remained totally filent on the ſubject. They would be in 
the dark as much as ever, and would have nothing to depend 
upon but general promiſes, conveyed in ambiguous and un- 
explained terms. | | 

The noble Earl had quarrelled with the words ** free 
trade,” as conveying no ſpecific meaning. His Lordſhip had 
even gone farther ; for he ſaid, the very people who uſed the 
term, did not ſeem to underſtand it themſelves, For his part, 
he thought the words were as definite as it was poſſible for 
any language to convey ; a free unlimited and uncontrouled 
trade with any nation under the ſun who choſe or thought fit 
to trade with them. What, on the other hand, was the no- 
ble Lord's phraſe, an “ equal trade?“ If an equal trade, in 
his Lordſhip's ſenſe, meant a free trade, he could eaſily un- 
derftand it; but if an equal trade imported a ſyſtem or code 
of trade lawss, it was the moſt complex and indefinite expreſ- 
ſion that could poſſibly be conceived. 

But ſuppoſing he was to argue on this phraſe, on the pre- 
ſumption that it meant an equality of taxes, how was this 
equality to be fixed? Not ſurely by the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment ? that was a ſtretch of power or dominion which hath 
hitherto remained unaſſerted. Was it to be by the Irith 
Parliament ? that would ftrike at the ſuppoſed dominion of 
this country; or were both kingdoms to treat upon equal 
terms ? In this event again the ſupreme dominion of Eng- 
land wovld be equally affected as in the preceding inſtance 
for it would be prepoſterous to ſay, that the relation of ſu- 
rior and inferior can for a moment ſubſiſt between two 
parts of the ſame empire when they come to treat upon equal 
terms, and claim and aſſert independent and uncontroulable 

rights. | 
Per, putting the firſt ſuppoſition out of the queſtion, that 
it is not intended that the Parliament of Great Britain ſhall 
interfere with the introduction of taxes into Ireland, will not 
the following conſiderations immediately occur, which ariſe 
| from 
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from the internal ſtate of Ireland, and the temper and diſpo- 
ſition of the people there at preſent ? ay 

Are the people in a condition to pay the heavy taxes now 
levied in England ? or if they were, is it to be preſumed, or 
is it not the laſt ſtage of political folly to preſume, that they 
will encumber themſelves with a portion of our debts, and 
load themſelves with enormous taxes, if they look upon 
themſelves free, equal and independent? Such an expecta- 
tion is to the laſt degree improbable and abſurd ; the only 
meaſure now left, in his opinion, was to come to a direct vote 
on the ſubject, and grant Ireland a free trade. Such an act 
would have every appearance of generoſity, and would be 
only parting from, with a good grace, what we were not able 
to retain in any other manner. This was the laſt moment 
probably we ſhould have to grant it, and we ought not to 
let ſlip the opportunity. e 

It is true, England had an excluſive right to trade to her 
colonies and dependencies, to which Ireland had not a ſhadow 
of pretence; but what of that? Ireland, if excluded from 
trading with the Britiſh colonies, would moſt aſſuredly ſnut 
up her ports and harbours againſt the people of Great Bri- 
tain; and thus we ſhould loſe more by our ill-humour than 
we could poſſibly gain. Ireland would ſoon eſtabliſh rival 
manufactures to thoſe of Britain; ſhe would open a trade 
with foreign powers, and we ſhould not only loſe the bene- 
fit of the Iriſh commerce, but we ſhould do worſe, by 
throwing it into the hands of ſtrangers, and after the con- 
cluſion of the war, into thoſe of our preſent enemies. 

His Lordſhip concluded with preſſing the noble Earl to an 
explanation of the meaning he meant to affix to the words © an 
equal trade,” as contradiſtinguiſhed to a free trade, becauſe 
any thing ſhort of what he had now deſcribed to be a free 
trade in the acceptation of the Iriſh nation, he was per- 
ſuaded, would be rejected with contempt and indignation. 

Earl of Hil//borough replied, that he thought he had ſuf- Earl of 
ficiently explained his meaning, by the words “equal trade” — 
and . equal advantages.” As it was the moſt equitable mode of. 
accommodating the claims, adjuſting the rights, and conſo- 
lidating the intereſts of both kingdoms ; and as he had every 
well-founded hope and rational ground of perſuaſion, thar 
ſuch a meaſure would be perfectly acceptable to the Iriſh na- 
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tion, he thought it was very unneceſſary to enter farther in- 


to explanation or detail; neither was the preſent a proper 
time. A general recommendation came from the throne te 
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the Britiſh Parliament, to take into confideration the affairs 
of Ireland ; the proper queſtion, conſequently before their 
Lordſhips was, will you or will you not confider or enquire 
into the preſent ſtate of Ireland ? not about what you mean 
to do, before you know the nature of the diſeaſe, It was 
impoſſible to point out the ſpecific meaſures which may be 
proper to be purſued in the courſe of this important buſineſs. 
The poſition he had taken the liberty to lay down, — 
general in terms, was ſufficiently ſpecific in its nature. It 
was a grant or conſent that Ireland ſhould have an equal 
trade. The conditions, or mode by which this equality was 
to be car. ed into execution, was another, and a very dif- 
ferent point, and formed no part whatever of the preſent 
ſubject of debate, which was no more, as he obſerved when 
he firſt roſe, than whether we ſhould agree to the addreſs in 
the terms moved, or object to that particular part reſpecting 
Ireland. 

As to the aſſociations and their origin, he imagined he had 
already fully explained himſelf on that head. He never 
heard that arms had been put by government into the hands 
of the aſſociators, at leaſt, to any conſiderable amount, 
though upon recollection, he believed that ſome were de- 
livered, when the offer was accepted by the Lord Lieute- 
nant, in conſequence of the requiſition and anſwer already 
mentioned. 

As to the legality of arming them, he did not pretend 
to give an opinion one way or the other; he preſumed, 
though it were illegal, it was a meafure of neceſſity, and 
might be well juſtified on that ground; and he made no 
doubt, that the moſt ſolid advantages had been already 
derived from it. That kingdom, though not defenceleſs, 
was far from being in a ftate of reſiſtance, in proportion to 
its extent, and its open expoſed ſituation ig reſpect of France, 
as well as its internal weakneſs, in reſpect of forts and for- 
treſſes; and for his part, he was led moſt ſincerely to believe, 
were it not for the zeal, ardour, activity, and ſpirited 
determination of the inhabitants, that France would have 


before now, effected a landing there; in conſequence of 


which, the country would by this time, have felt all the 


calamities flowing from a foreign War, carried into the heart 


of the kingdom. 


Lord Lyttelton again roſe, and ſaid, the point undecided 
between the noble Earl and him, the noble Earl had ſtill left 
as he found it. If Ireland was left to protect hericlf, what 
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was the inference, but that the force which ſhe appro- 
priated and paid for defence, was drawn forth to fight the 
mad Quixotic battles of Britain, on the other fade of the 
Atlantic? conſequently it was the fault of miniſters, who 
had obſtinately continued to perſiſt in that ruinous war, 
after every ſucceſsful attempt had become impracticable: ſo, 
that in either light, the matter came to the ſame point. 
Miniſters had ſtripped Ireland of her internal defence, and 
had deſerted her, and left her at the mercy of the predator 
ravages of a ſet of French and American freebooters, which 
created the very neceſſity on which the noble Earl founded 
their juſtification, That is, miniſters committed one error, 
which producing a certain effect, that effect, or cauſe, as to 
the ſecond meaſure, is ſet up as a general defence in favour of 
the latter. 

The noble Earl fays, that many benefits have been de- 
rived from permitting the people of Ireland to affociate, Be 
it ſo; but do thoſe benefits legalize the act? On the con- 
trary, have not the two firſt crown lawyers, the Lord Chan- 
cellor and Lord Annaly, chief juſtices of the court of 
King's Bench 1n that grey condemned the legality of 
the meaſure ? The noble Earl ſeems to doubt that govern- 
ment had put arms into the hands of the aſſociators, except 
in ſome few inſtances. The fact is notoriouſly otherwiſe, 
and he begged once again to repeat, that the Lord Lieute- 
nant himſelf, informed him that there had been 7000 ſtand 
of arms diſtributed among them. 

On the whole, the people of Ireland were reſolute and 
determined, they had taken the government into their own 
hands, they had choſen their officers, and in ſome inſtance 
diſmiſſed them, when they learned that they were not zealous 
in the cauſe of their country, or inimical to its ſuppoſed 
intereſts, The aſſociators were compoſed of all the deſerip- 
tions of men of property the kingdom contained, from the 
firſt nobleman downwards ; and the private men, not like a 
common militia, conſiſted of reſpectable merchants, traders, 
manufacturers, farmers, &c. Indeed, the nature and con- 
dition of ſervice was ſuch, that none of the needy, indigent, 
or laborious part of the people could be included ; becauſe 
they receive neither uniform, pay, nor emolument of any 
kind whatever, His Lordſhip entered into ſeveral other 
matters, reſtated many of his former arguments, and again 


called upon the noble Earl to explain himſelf explicitly, or 
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ook forward to the dire alternative, a total ſeparation of 


that country from her ſiſter kingdom. - 


Biſhop of Peterborough. The noble Earl who moved the 
addreis, and a noble Viſcount high in office, have exhibited 
to your Lordſhips ſo flattering a portrait of the ſtate, that J 
am a loſs todiicover the likeneſs ; I will not borrow the noble 
Earl's expreſſion, and call it delufive painting, but I may ſay 
that, like ſkilful artiſts, they have placed a few favourable 
features in a ſtrong light, while they caſt into ſhade every 
blemiſh and defect. It is not, however, in the powers or 
arts of eloquence to convince your Lordſhips, that this 
country is not actually involved in difficulties, dangers, and 
diſgrace, I will not inſiſt on what has been ſo often la- 
mented, the great expgnce of blood and treaſure laviſhed 
away in America, to no good end whatever; nor can any 
man, who has the honour of his country at heart, find plea- 
ſure in dwelling on the late circumſtances of our naval hiſto- 
ry: our enemies will take care they ſhall never be forgotten. 

I need only call your Lordſhips' attention to the deplorable 
ſtate of public credit, the enormous burthen of taxes, which 
is {till increaſing, and while the preſent ſyſtem of adminiſtra- 
tion is purſued, muſt increaſe without meaſure and without 
end. It is to the ſame ſyſtem that we muſt attribute the 
danger which threatens Gibraltar and our trade to the Medi- 
terranean. To that we owe, not only the lots of the conti- 
tinent of America, but of thoſe very Weſt-India iſlands, 
which, at the cloſe of the laſt war, in their unſettled and 
uncultivated ſtate, were held forth to the public, as a full 
equivalent for all the victorics we had gained, and all the 
conqueſts we had made in every quarter of the globe. If we 
turn our eyes nearer home, it is to the ſame cauſe we muſt 
impute the alarming ſtate of Ireland. Other aſſociations 
there are on religious principles, in different parts of the 
kingdom, which, however weak and incoafiderable they may 
ſeem 1n their beginnings, experience has ſhewn may be of 
the moſt ſerious importance in their conſequences. In a 
word, my Lords, it 1s to the meaſures which have been 
purſued, that we owe that ſpirit of diſſention, animoſity, 
and reſentment, which unhappily not only prevails in parlia- 
ment, but which pervading the lower orders of. men, is 
publicly and privately vilify ing the authority of government, 
and has already, in a great meaſure, deſtroyed that reſpect 
of opinion, without which no ſtate can long remain in peace 
and ſecurity. 
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Was it my ambition merely to make a ſpeech to _ 
ave 


Lordſhips, there is not a ſingle head in the ſummary l 


mentioned, but what affords au ample theme for declamation 
raiſe! however as J am to a ſituation in life far above my 
expectations, I have no point in view but to do my duty in 
it to the beſt of my power. I ſpeak from conviction, and 


have too much reſpect for your Lordſhips' dignity and wiſ- 
dom, ro make any other appeal, than to your good ſenſe 


and your reaſon. ow 


I imply therefore ſtate to you the effects of that cauſe, 
which the amendment calls upon you to remove; and give 
me leave to ſay, that it is a duty which you owe to your 
King, your — and yourſelves, to apply a remedy to 
theſe national diſorders. It muſt too be done quickly, the 
mortification is begun, and delay is death. Bad however as 
our ſituation certainly is, God forbid that your Lordſhips 
ſhould yet deſpair of your country's ſalvation. It is a cir- 
cumſtance on which I muſt congratulate this Houſe, that we 
have heard from a noble Lord, high in office, new meaſures 
are already determined on with regard to Ireland, Were 
they likewiſe adopted at home, and extended to America, 
there 1s little reaſon to doubt but that our enemies would be 
prudent and modcrate enough to grant us an honourable 
peace; if not I truſt that under God's bleſſings on the na- 
tional ſpirit, they might ſoon be obliged to aſk it. 


Earl of Hil//borough ſpoke ſo remarkably low now, as well E. ef 
as the ſecond time he rbſe, though he was called on frequent- I- 
ly by ſeveral noble Lords to ſpeak out, that little of what he , 


ſaid could be clearly diſtinguiſhed, The only fact he ſpoke 
to in an audible voice was, that the gentlemen who his Lord- 
ſhip ſaid had been diſmulſed from their commands, for differ- 
ing from thoſe who ſerved under them, were not diſmiſſed 
at all; they reſigned of their own accord, and, as he was 
informed, retired from the aſſociations out of choice, not 
compulſion. 


Earl of Shelburne entered into a ſtate of the nation, re- fd f 


37 


ſpecting its internal condition, the future Jn which Shelburne. 


preſented themſelves, ſome at a greater diſtance and ſome 
nearer ; and took a retroſpective view of the occurrences of 
the laſt ſummer, 

He ſaid he could not help, in this early part of his ſpeech, 
exprefling his hearty concurrence in the amendment moved 
by the noble Marquis, and the leading object to which it 
was directed; new councils, and new counſellors. It was a 
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tranſcript of what had been delivered, in writing, by an illu- 
ſtrious and conſummate ſtateſman, not long ſince deceaſed 
[Earl of Chatham] in a correſpondence which made its way 
to the public eye Sir James Wright's attempt to prigy Ju 
a ſecret negotiation between Lord Chatham and the Earl of 
Bute.] It was the noble Earl's ſentiments for many years 
paſt, expreſſed upon various occaſions j he heard them often, 
and he believed that the laſt converſation he had ever the 
honour to hold with the deceafed Earl upon the ſubject of 
public affairs, the noble Earl urged the neceſſity of new 
councils and new counſellors, in very anxious and warm 
terms. Indeed that my was ſo glaringly apparent at 
this period, that ke that could run might read. Our councils 
grew every day from bad to worſe ; but they had at length 
arrived to the laſt Rage, the worſt of all; and without a 
point it might be truly and indeed confidently ſaid, that the 
next change, be it what it may, muſt be a change for the 
better. The ſyſtem which had led us into our preſent diffi- 
culties, though the fixed principle was the ſame, the fatal 
conſequences it brought with it in its train, varied in quality 
and extent, and were now arrived at a criſis, a very alarming 
one he confeſſed, but ſuch as muſt ſhortly decide, he feared, 
the fate of this country, The mode in which it was nou- 
riſhed, upheld, and conducted, grew into ſtrength: in pro- 
portion to the miſchief it cauſed, and the dangers which it 
created, The ſpeech that day delivered from the throne, 
as conveying the ſentiments and unprecedented audacity 
and inſolence of the Cabinet, contained in itſelf a com- 
plete epitome of the whole ſyſtem ; it indeed ſet decency at 
defiance, and even forerun the utmoſt ſketch of human pro- 
bability. 
The affairs of Ireland, which had furniſhed ſo much mat- 
ter of converſation in the courſe of the debate, he ſaid, af- 
forded a ſubjeCt of the firſt importance, and extremely preſ- 
fing in point of time. He begged leave to remind their 
Lordſhips of the part he had uniformly taken in that Houſe, 
reſpecting the ſtate of that kingdom, He had often delivered 
his ſentiments on the ſubject. He ſhould not now repeat or re- 
Rate what they were. The opportunity was paſled, never again 
to be recalled. What Ireland was, he ventured to aſſert ſhe 
would never be again, a dependent nation, imploring relief, 
and exciting pity in the heart of every man who had a heart 
to feel for miſery and oppreſſion. He wiſhed to paſs over 
this ſubjeQt, it was a melancholy one; other proſpects * 
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ed to the view of that inſulted and oppreſſed country. White 
he ſaid this, he could not help declaring his own particular 
ſentiments, which he begged leave to aſſure their Lordſtiips 
aroſe ſolely from a mutual regard for both the countrie 
which could be founded, in his opinion, only in a reciproct- 
ty of intereſts; for he was free to ſay, that local advanta 
or partial benefits, would in the end be found deſtructive df 
the views of either kingdom; and it was with much concern 
that he heard any expreſſion fall from the noble Lords, which 
might admit of an interpretation, indicative of national pre- 
judices, or promoting partial intereſts. * 
His ſituation was delicate, and he wiſhed to be indulged 
with a few words in point of explanation. The noble Lord 
who fat next him [Lyttelton] had opened his ſpeech with 
great candour and diſtinguiſhed abilities, reſpecting the ſtate, 
condition, temper, and diſpoſition of the kingdom of Ire- 
land, from which he had recently returned. By the tenor of 
i- his ſpeech, and his particular xy Ae the induſtry he had 
al WW exerted in order to make himſelf well and fully informed 
upon theſe particular points, all which, were further con- 
g firmed by the addrefles of both Houſes of Parliament af 
that kingdom, and private communications received hy, him- 
u- ſelf, had done his Lordſhip great honour. He was, firmly 
o- Wl perſuaded, that the Iriſh nation would not be ſatisfied with 
it any conceſſion ſhort of a free trade. The noble Lord who 
be, ¶ came that day into office, and who, by what had fallen from 
ty him, partly avowed himſelf to be the miniſter by ; whoſe 
n- Wcounſcls the affairs of Ireland were to be more particularly 
at directed and admmiſtered, had not attempted” to invalidate 
0- what had been urged by his noble friend; but ſeemingly ac- 
quieſcing in the opinion and the , propriety of the claims of 
Ireland, took up a diſtinction, by ſaying, it was the wiſk of 
af- he King's miniſters, to give Ireland an equal trade. — His 
l⸗ noble friend, conceiving the diſtinction, — in his opinion, 
eit Nrery rightly conceiving it to be equivocal, preſſed the; noble 
Lord to explain what he meant; and in a maſterly manner, 
red ¶ pointed out the difficulties; which muſt ariſe, to obſtruct the 
re- ¶ carry ing into execution ſuch a meaſure, if the words © a free 
trade” meant any thing more than a mere deluſion, in order 
to quiet the minds of the Irifh, and allay- that ferment 
which:had- been raiſed franc he would add, the 
moſt ſhameful and dil ful neglect of miniſters, in not 
applying timely and efQual healing remedies, : to ſoften the 
immediate malignity of the diſtemper, and in the end, to 
gradually 
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ually remove and totally eradicatz it. But what was the 
conduct of the noble Lord who was thus called upon in the 
moſt urgent and prefling terms? Nothing more than a repe- 
tition of the ſame equivocal expreſſion could be extorted from 
him, an equality of trade and a communion of intereſt, with- 
out pointing out in what that equality was to conſiſt, and of 
courſe what was the baſis on which the intereſts of both 
kingdoms were to reſt or be united. The moment was to 
the full as critical as had been deſcribed by the noble Lord 
whopreſſed for theſe explanations, and he was ſorry to per- 
ceive ſuch a rooted diſinclination in the King's ſervants to 
any thing which bore the moſt diſtant appcarance of ſound, f 
ſpeciſic, and healing meaſures. For. his part he could not, / 
from the repeated proofs they had in almoſt every inſtance P 
given of their neglects and omiſſions, ever give credit to th 
miniſters for their promiſes in any inſtance reſpecting the go- 
vernment of the empire, when they even came to particulars h 
and ſpecification; much leſs when they in part diſcloſed f 
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their views, by holding out no more than general aſſurances, h 
couched in vague, evatie: dark, - or ambiguous terms, en 
Much had been ſaid, in the courſe of the evening, reſpect- - 
ing the Iriſh affociations and aſſociators; it was a ſubjed < 
upon which he did not wiſh to dwell. The hiſtory of that | 
riſe, progreſs, and effective ſtrength, might be gathered from * 
another hiftory, that of the conduct of adminiſtration here. ©? 
That accurſed war, the American war, was the favourite — 
meaſure of adminiſtration ; every other object of national n 
ſecurity, ſtrength within, and dignity — national glory 8 
without, was Gerificed to it, Ireland, with a very high mi- ty 
| litary eſtabliſhment, which at length ended in public bank: | 
ruptcy, was ſtripped of its own proper military force an in 
defence. It was not enough for miniſters to draw forth thi _, 
interior defence of that country, which from many lociſ , 
cauſes required the hands of government to be ſtrong, and 17 
competent to quell particular temporary diſorders pe-uliar ti iel. 
the country, by aiding the civil magiſtrate in the execution 6 p 
the laws and preſerving the police; but even the coaſts yo 
that kingdom were left defenceleſs, and the principal man way 


and places of commerce were left to the mercy of Americ: 
freebooters and French privateers. The former had frequent!) 
in the courſe of the ſummer 1777, appeared off theit coa 
and ſpread an alarm from one end of the kingdom to t 
other. When France leagued herſelf with America the 1: 
ſpring but one, the apprehenſion of the people there aroſe! 

proportion to the probable encreaſed danger and change 
| circun 
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* circumſtances, Robbed or cheated of their ewn defence, 
8 © WW they naturally applied, through the channel of their Viceroy, 
Per co the Enzlith miniſtry; and what was the conſequence of 
that application? Why, the noble Lord that day come into 
1 of {I offices howſoever unwilling to come to facts or ſpecification 
confirmed every thing that had been urged by the noble Lord 
oth near him; and with great fairneſs pointed directly to the 
1 Ir original and ſole cauſe of thoſe aſſociations, by acknowledging 
amc only effect or conſequence of this application was ſhortly 
der this: The noble Lord now come into high office tells your 
P r4 Lordſhips that the anſwer of the Britiſh cabinet returned to 
Bi the people of Ireland, in two or three inſtances, in the firſt 
00": particularly, through the channel of Lord Buckinghamſhire, 
was, that government could afford them no protection; that 
that they muſt defend themſelves ; and in order to enable them 
Ny co do ſo, that arms would be ſhortly put into their hands for 
an that purpoſe. What followed called indeed for very few 
words; arms were put into their hands; they aſſociated for 
cf their own defence; the ſpirit of aſſociation ſpread itſelf 
through almoſt every rank of people, at leaſt through every 
rank whoſe ability or ſituation in life would admit of en- 
tering into ſuch a ſervice, upon the conditions of ſerving 
without pay or other emolument. This was a circumſtance 
that deſerved and loudly demanded their Lordfhips' utmoſt 
attention and moſt ſerious conſideration, becauſe it would 
undeceive them in one moſt important point; it would con- 
vince their Lordſhips that in the firſt inſtance the government 
and parliamentary dominion, if any ſuch ever conftitutionally 
exiſted, had been openly and profeſſedly abdicated; that the 
people in general reſumed at leaſt that part of it which was 
eſtabliſhed for theit military protection; that throughout the 
whole progreſs, and in the different ſtages of that alarming 
duſineſs, What happened was no more than the natural effects 
of cauſes well known and acknowledged by adminiſtration 
itſelf; and that the preſent ſtate of Ireland grew out of the 
ſeveral repeated and ſucceſſive circumſtances now lightly re- 
capitulated;* He had one other uſe to make of the facts he 
had now tated, which he moſt earneſtly wiſhed to impreſs 
upon their Lordſhips' minds. It had been induſtriouſly pro- 
pagated without doors, that the views of the people of Ireland 
in aſſociating, from the beginning, had, as in the caſe of 
America, been directed to the great object they are now con- 
„ tending for, à total independence upon the government of 
e is country, — trade. oy nes fa — 2 
Seneral charge was fully refuted t appeared e 
vor. XV, G | fac 


the ſubiect. He bad not kxed his rehdence in chis country 
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facts already mentioned; but thoſe ho reaſen in this manner 
ere the cauſe with the effect, or rather conclude upon 
the 1 ſent appearances of things in that country, without 
wiſh ing 5 ta9k retroſpectively — what — to and generated 
them. * the 2— of Ir nd were, ſhe now 
demands a fr trade as à matter of right, which is in effect, 
ſay they, decla aring herſelf independent! She is armed, and 
e ta reſiſt the claims of this country, in caſe of 
der l de was a moſt fallacious mode of reaſoning, and 

was no leſs contrary to fact than fair inference. The people 
of Ireland were a fenſible and generous people. As à gene. 
raus people, they would ſcorn to take advantage of the di- 
ſtreſſes o ko ogntry 5 ve a ſenſible people (for he proteſted 
on his conſcience it was his own. opinion) he could never be 
erſyaded, that they wiſhed to diſunite themſelves from Great 
Nenn, 6e ot to promote a ſeparate. intereſt F becauſe,they mul 
ae that their own 4 and 12 pricey, would inti- 
28 5 8 upon thole of Great Hritain. For his part, 
ought their intereſts were inſepsrable, and their views 
Els — when properly conſidered and wiſely di- 


= 12 — ch pleaſed with what had fallen from the noble 
Lord pops - 4M 574 on the ſubject, he had an opinion of his own, 
5 ch + 5 e behoyed him to declare before he fat 


n, W N wiſh. refpect to the Sade and conduct of 
te phe — 2 He ſpok c ram experience, ) fon as j6 wha At 


matter perſpnal ; 200 Kc of his own;; and he ſpoee 
. 5 


. and a5, he could depegd 
r of p al Re ee an 
ae * ha —.— property in that 
ince = aſſaciations took place, it had 
protected hag Th for ſpme years, paſt; and he bad, 
2 of the T and internal regulations which 
25 perſons aſſoc iated had introduced and carried into execu- 
n, received. more remittances, and had been. more punctual- 
b. Ms rents, than ſor many years paſt. 1 he. other mat- 
laded to Was con with the forggoing, or rather 
gee out of it, which Ar and tranquikty, and the 
of dhe police, that has, taken place in that country 
withip che lall ei 2 —— which. has pat, been. equalled, 


much lefs ſurpaſſe former period. ſince the acceſſion 
of bis ꝓreſent Majeſty. . would 3ult add one word more on 
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he paſſed. a greatipart of his juvenile years; nor reſided fo long 
in England, without _ ſome eſtimate of the diſpoſition 
of its inhabitants, From His experience of both, he was 
enabled ro ſay, that the Engliſh were a humane and a brave, 
and the Irifh a generous and brave people. The latter may 
be more violent, and, perhaps, naturally more fanguinary in 
their reſentments than the former: but all things confidered, 
he was authoriſed on his own judgment to affirm, that they 
were equally averſe to any meaſures which might lead to in- 
volve in them ſcenes of blood, the conſtant conſequences of 
civil war, 15 | | . 

After urging theſe and fimilar arguments in a variety o 
lights, bis Lorddhip ſaid, that 0er melancholy 1 ap- 
pearanee the affairs of Ireland might have, he believed in his 
conſcience, that there was another circumſtance, which, 
though apparently inferior to the former, would be even more 
fatal in its conſequences than the preſumed defection or re- 
fiſtance of Ireland; that was, the probable loſs of Jamaica, in 
the event of our enemi@s making a landing good on that iſland, 
If any-acrident-or-diſagreement/{hould cauſe that Kingdom to 
diſunite itſelf from this, or that a ſeparation between both 
kingdoms ſhould be the conſequence, it would prove no more 
than u temporary ſepatation, and both nations would 2 
return to their former good temper, good humour, and fi fy 
affections but Jamaiea once loſt, would be for ever loſt ; a 
as he had received accounts of the moſt authentic and alarm- 
ing nature from that iſland, he thought it a duty he owed to 
their Lordſhi po, and the pubſie at large, to ſtate ſome leading 
partieulars which had in conſequence of thoſe communica- 
tions come to his knowledge. He underſtood the ſtate and 
intornal condition of Jamaiea to be this, both in reſpect of 
the temper of the people, and its internal defence: 

The governor, ſupported by the council, bad made him+ 
ſelf very obnoxious to the houſe of repreſentatives, and the 
whole body of their conſtituents, There were many reaſons 
aſigned for theſe diſcontents : but he ſhould confine himſelf to 
one in particutar which gave great offence, that was a propo- 
ſition for arming the * and by that — _— 
them, at leaſt- pro tempore, free and upon an equality with a 
white man. "This was looked upon as a — rev he leſs 
impolitic than hazardous; impolitic, becaufe it would tend 
to inſpire the ſlaves with ideas productive of difobedience, 
Aiſſatis faction, and revolt, at a future period, hen they found 
themſelves obliged to return to their former condition. It 
was a wanton attack an the property of individuals, and if 
| 2 2 adopted, 
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adopted, would anſwer no good or effectual purpoſe. It was 
dangerous, becauſe the very inſtant the ſlaves found arms in 
their hands, who could or dare promiſe, that the very firſt 
uſe they would make of their weapons, would not be againſt 
thoſe whom they were purpoſely armed to aſſiſt and defend! 
The houſe of repreſentatives, or aſſembly, fully weighing theſe 
points, and urged by other motives, rejected the propoſitian, 
which had created an ill-will between the legiflative powers 
of the ſtate, and produced many marks of jealouſy, enmity, 
and bad temper, which portended the very worſt effects. 

The next point was, the ſtate and lifpoktion of the army 
and militia. The army, in the firſt inſtance, conſiſted of the 
following regiments or corps. I he Liverpool blues, who on 
their embarking at Spithead conſiſted of nearly 1200 men, 
were reduced by fatigue and the ravages of the climate to 
about 750 men. The firſt battalion of the royal Americans, 
which, if complete, ought to conſiſt of — of 600 men, 
were reduced to little more than 200; Dalrymple's Iriſh corps 
were about 340, and adetachment from another regiment, in- 
cluding the artillery, aboyt 200; in all, about 1500 effective 
men; the militia 4cOo, and the whole force conſiderably 
ſhort of boco. This was not all: the military and militia 
had diſagreed, and on ſome occaſions refuſed to ſerve with 
each other; ſome of the militia officers had reſigned in diſ- 
guſt : in ſhort, what with the internal diviſions among the 
people, and the diſagreements juſt mentioned, with the in- 
Ea of the force itſelf, ſuch a picture of radical civil 
weakneſs, and want of effective ſtrength, was preſented, as 
gught to alarm their Lordſhips in the higheſt degree, . for the 

ate of that very valuable iſland ; the firit in point of impor- 
Face to this country, after Ireland, of any of ber numerous 
ependencies. 

But if ſuch were the civil broils, ſuch the military, and 
ſuch the want of force, by whom was this army to be com- 
manded? Who was the firſt? Who was the ſecond in com- 
mand? Why, an unpopular governor, and a deputy gover- 
nor. As to the firſt, he believed, that the fact of his unpo- 
pularity was hardly to be doubted, from the circumſtances 
Which he adyerted to, Well then, in caſe of deatb, or other 
accident, the command, ſaid he, your Lordſhips may prefume 
will devolve on the deputy governor. Who is the deputy 
governor 7 I will tell your Lerdſhips who he is, and the 
manner he employs his time. The lieutenant governor is, 
my Lords, a Lieut, Col. Smyth, now in London. The mi- 
litary hiflory of this gentleman is worthy of notice, ſo far 7 
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it points out the powerful patronage with which he is favour- 
ed by a noble Lord in the other Houſe ſfuppoſed to mean 
Lornk-Guinge Germain.} This gentleman, not ſatisfied to 
enjoy the pleaſant conſequences ariſing from leave of abſence 
in his military line, was appointed lieutenant governor of. Ja- 
maica, through the intereft of his noble patron 5 but has ne- 
ver yet ſet foot on that iſland, and the beſt part of the buſi- 
neſs is, as I have been informed, now performing by a ma- 
ſter or captain of a ſhip now lying in Port-Royal Harbour, 
But, my Lords, the matter does not end here: though the 
gentleman does not pretend, I believe, to undertake to be in 
two places at the ſame time, another duty which he has en- 
gaged to perform, would imply ſomething very like it; for 
as he could not act as ſecond in command in a place at three 
thouſand miles diftance, which if not actually inveſted, is. 
daily and hourly threatened with an invaſion, he thought 
that ſuch a thing could be done much eaſter when nearer 
home; in conſequence of which, I underſtand that he diſ- 
charges the duty likewiſe of lieutenant governor of the Ile of 
Man, where, I am informed, no lieutenant governor had, 
fince the iſland formed part of the dominions of the crown, 
been appointed before. Such is the influence of his noble 
patron 3 ſuch is the manner that the moſt preſſing and im- 
portant ſervices of the ſtate are diſcharged in exigencies of the 
greateſt moment; and ſuch are the objects of favour and pa- 
tronage under the preſent adminiſtration. | 

His Lordſhip lightly touched upon the loſs of Dominicy 
St. Vincent's, and Grenada, which bore every appearance, 
he ſaid, of treachery, as well as folly and neglect. It was of 
very little conſequence to the nation, whether the dominions 
of the crown were really acceded by private treaty, or left in 
ſuch a defenceleſs ſtate as firſt to invite the attack of an ene- 
my, and when the attack ſhonld be made, to tender any kind 
of reſiſtance whatever no better than an ineffective effort of 
temerity and deſpair. Among ſeveral other inftances, he ſe- 
leed the following, to prove that this general charge was 
not ill founded, 

The tranſports with the troops from New Vork, deſtined 
for the attack of St. Lucia, eſcaped but by a ſingle day falling 
into the hands of Monſ. D'Eſtaing ; and if Admiral Barring- 
ton had not committed a breach of orders, by coming to a- 
ſiſt in the reduction of that iſland, in either event the detach- 
ment under General Grant, deſtined for that ſervice, muſtevery 
fiogle man of them have been made priſoners ; and even as it 


was, if it had not been for the uncommon ſxill, bravery, on. 
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cool refolution of Admiral Barrington, bis inferior ſquadron, 
as well as the troops then engaged in operations on the iſland, 
muſt have all been captured, and ſubmitted to one common 


captivity. 

He 2 the higheſt eulogium upon the conduct and mi- 
litary character of that gallant commander, and lamented 
that the ſervices of ſuch a man ſhould now be neceſſarily 
witheld from his country. But as it was its misfortune to 
be curſed with ſuch a miniſtry, acting under ſuch a ſyſtem, 
fo it was to be lamented that every man of ꝓroſeſſional ability 
almoſt in the nation had been, by the intrigues and blunders 
- thoſe who corapoſed adminiftration; been driven from the 

rvice. ä 
His Lordſhip ſeemed to cenſure the conduct of General 
Grant greatly, for remaining inactive at St. Lucia for ſo many 
months, which iſland, he underſtood, proved a kind of grave to 
one balfalmoſt of a body of the fineſt and beſt diſciplined troops 
in the world, and that juſt in the neighbourhood of thoſe iſlands 
whith our enemies poſſeſſed themſelves of, St. Vincent's and 
Grenada, which once formed part of the dominions of Gteat 
Britain, but now he feared would forever be annexed to 
France: whereas if the force under that General's command 
had been properly diſtributed among the iſlands which were 
moſt unable to defend themſelves, both Grenada and St, 
Vincent's, would moſt certainly, he believed, be in our poſ- 
ſeſſion at the inſtant he was ſpeaking, He did not mean to 
row any direct cenſure, or make any ſpecific charge on the 
conduct of the General whoſe name he had mentioned. He 
ſpoke got upon any particular information, and judged merely 
from appearances ; but till he was better informed, which he 
hoped their Lordſhips ſhortly would be, he muſt continue to 
think the General's conduct very extraordinaty, and as ſuch 
it ought, and he hoped would, as well in regard of that gen- 
tleman as the nation at large, be fully and ſatisfactorily cleared 
in, Lordſhip recurred to the ſyſtem of government which 
had been gradually forming fince the acceſhon of his preſent 
Majeſty, and he feared was now finally eſtabliſhed. Mini- 
ſters were no longer reſponſible; for notwithſtanding the firm 
aſſurunces and affertions he had heard from the noble Earl 
that day come into office ¶ Hillſborough] and the noble 
"Viſcount in the ribbon [Stormont] ſome ſhart time 
called into his Majeſty's councils, he heard nothing ſufficient 
to induce him to change his opinion. The noble Earl talked 
ef an equal trade; the noble Viſcount of * 
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ſions: Did not theſe two phraſes ſtand in direct contradic- 
tion to each other, and both to the claims of Ireland? If the 
noble Lords were ſincere, it furniſhed an additional proof 
that they had introduced divifion into the cabinet the very 
moment they entered the door of it; it ſhewed that reſponſi- 
bility, as far as it related to individual opinion, was a fal - 
lacy z. and that either the noble Lords had been impoſed upon 
themſelves, or had endeavoured to impoſe upon that Houſe 
and the nation, by holding out a mock delulive reſponbbiluy, 
to the nation. Suppoſe, for inſtance, that ©** ſome conceſ- 
ſions were to be made to the people of Ireland; would that 
meet the ideas of the noble Earl? or would he undertake to 
be reſponſible for quieting the people there, when his Lord- 
ſhip was perſuaded that nothing ſhort of © an equal trade, 
8 they were, in his opinion, entitled to, would effet̃t © 
eſirable a purpoſe. On the other hand, would the noble 
Viſcount in the gteen ribbon, ſhould the noble Earl's ideas 
correſpond with thoſe of the cabinet and parliament reſpect- 
ing an equal trade, where would then be the noble Viſcount's 
reſponſibility, when his opinion extended, no farther than 
« ſome conceflions.” His concluſion from the apparent 
contradiction in the opinions of the two nqble Lords, ah 
the language they reſpectively held, he contended that the 
people of Ireland would be mad and fooliſh to the extreme 
to truſt to ſuch laoſe aſſurances, What tbey ſaid therefore 
could not be the language of the cabinet, becauſe, if the 
meaſure was already decided there, it muſt have been uniform 
and correſpondent ; if it was not, it amounted to na more 
han the particular opinion of an individual Lord, on which 
reland, it was evident, could not ſafely rely. | * 
The noble Lords, it was plain, had been defired to hold 
the language they reſpectiyely did; and that was all that was 
required of them ; they might therefore well talk of reſpon- 
ſibility ; tor the worſt that could befall them was, that after 
the fayourite point was gained, that of creating a deluſiye 
confidence in the people of [reland, all they had to do was to 
make a formal reſignation; and there would be an end at 
once to their promiſes and reſponſibility. The ſyſtem of 
ſecret adviſers would continue in full vigour, and other per, 
ſons would be ſelected to do the next dirty job, which the 
deviſers of this. baleful and accurſed ſyſtem wiſhed to carry 
into execution. | | 
For his part, he ſaw no proſpect of redteſs, or of the diſ- 
ſolution of that ſyſtem, til) parliament ceaſed to ſupport every 
meaſure indiſcriminately which came recommended by the ſer, 
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vants of the crown. The ſame ruinous effects muſt continue to 
accumulate, till Parliament ſhould once more reſume its inhe- 
rent and conſtitutional functions, that of judging of the 
conduct of minifters through the medium of their own under- 
ſtandings, by learning to ſee with their own eyes, and not 
through the falfe medium of party views and ffrongrecom- 
mendations, which ſhould never come from that quarter Wa: 
whende they were fuppofed to originate, The preſent ſtrug- 
gle in parllament was not a ftruggle for power, places, and 
emolument, he would add, perhaps on either ſide of the b. 
Houſe: the true queſtion then for their Lordſhips and Par- e 
liamegt to decide was inerely this: Has the nation been well Wu 
rte? Is it likely to be better ſerved? If not, it behoved 
their Lordſhips, as the great guardians of their own honour, b. 
of the natiot at large, to take nothing upon truſt; to Wh 

amine and enquire intp the caufes of the preſent calamitous ec 
ſituation of their country; and erfdeavvur to adopt ſome plan, b) 
ſuited to their wiſdom and integrity, in order to amend and WM 
fet right, as far as lay in their power, what has been already d 
wrong, and avert the accumulation of. till perhaps much M!* 
. n en a 
His Lordſhip concluded his ſpeech with teftifying his WM » 
hearty concurrefice in the amendment propoſed by the noble Ml 
ar quis. | | uy 88 
I nee aroſe a ſecond time, jn order, he faid, to if 
reply to ſeveral parts of the ſpeeches of the noble Lords who Ml fu 
ſpoke lately in the debate [Lord Lyttelton and the other th 
ble Lord who had juſt ſat _ a | fi 
">The noble Lord who ſpoke fiſt had charged him with 
calling the amendment an invective on his Majeſty's povern- 
ment. He was ready to repeat the expreffion ; for he was 
free to ſay, that be had not heard a ſyllable ſufficient to in- 
duce him to alter his opinion, He did not wiſh to be under- 
flood as charging the noble Marquis with a deſigned invec- 
tive; but ſtill the effect appeared the ſame to him, in a par- 
Lamentary light, whether it originated in deſign or miftake. 
The fame noble Lord had much inſiſted upon the proſpect of 
à noble Ear], a relation of his [Mansfeld] coming now for- 
ward, and aſſiſting the new Secretary with bis counſels. His 
noble relations preſence prevented him from declaring his 
ſentiments on the occaſion, nor could he ſee what the noble 
Lord's hopes and pretended well wiſhes meant. This, how- 
ever, he could affirm, that whatever deference he might en- 
tertain for the noble Earl's cbunſel and advice, his conduct 
Ne be determined always by his own judgment. * 


1.1779. D 


The noble Lord who ſpoke laſt had ſuggeſted that his * 
iments in * to Ireland were totally repugnant to thoſe 


of the noble Earl that day come into office, For his part he 
ould not perceive the difference. An equal trade might 
urely be deemed a conceſſion ; but what that conceſhon 
might be would not be decent to exactly deſcribe till the ſtate 
and intereſts of both countries came regularly under the deli- 
beration of Parliament. In the preſent immature ſtate of the 
buſineſs it was impoſſible to foretell what would or would not 
be proper to concede or grant; nor could it even be gueſſed 
what particular line of meaſures it might be prudent to pur- 
ſues 

As to the frequent alluſions and animadverſions that had 
been made in the courſe of the debate, on an obſervation of 
his relative to a paſſage in the addreſs, recommending new 
councils and new counſellors, all he could ſay was, that he 
by no means intended to make the particular application it 
was underſtood by ſome noble Lords to convey reſpecting in- 
dividuals. All he meant to intimate was, that if new coun- 
ſellors ſhould ſucceed to thoſe now in his Majeſty's councils, 
that the friends of and thoſe who acted with the noble Marquis 
would be _ their ſucceſſors, He had not the moſt 
diſtant intention of puſhing the obſervation further, nor did 
he think it could bear any other interpretation but this: that 
if the preſent Miniſtry ſhould be removed, they would be 
ſucceeded by the noble Lords on the oppoſite benches and 
their friends. 

Lord Townſhend entered into the affairs of Ireland very 
fully; ſpoke much of their loyalty, and their attachment and 
affection for this country. He ſaid, they deſerved every at- 
tention and indulgence which could poſſibly be ſhewed them, 
At a time when their trade was rather on the decline they 
encreaſed their military eſtabliſhment, in order to encreaſe 
the force of the empire, and ſtrengthen the hands of govern- 
ment. Their ſeamen and ſoldiers had contributed to the vic- 
tories of the late war, and to all the preceding wars fince the 
Revolution; and ſince America was loft, for he was free to 
ſay that the ability of this nation was totally inadequate to 
coerce that country, he moſt earneſtly recommended to their 
Lordſhips and the King's ſervants to adopt ſome ſpeedy, ef- 
fectual, and ſpecific meaſure, which might promiſe to give 
the people of Ireland immediate relief, The moment was 
critical, and whatever was done ſhould be ſpeedily done, as 
had been obſerved by the hoble Lord who ſpoke early in the 
debate [ Lyttelton, ] nl 
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He was of opinion that the American war, however nes 
cefſury iy "ifelf, or raGicabla at the commencement, had 
become, thrqugh miſmanagement at home, and adverſe inci- 
dents abroad, totally impracticable. On this ground he 
would urge, and wiſhed to ſtrongly impreſs this important 
confideration on their Lordſhips minds, ſuppoſing that we 
ſhould not giye full content and ſatisfaction to Ireland, and 
b conſequences as had been predicted by the noble 


come à burden to this E Her inhabitants would, in 


prove of as much ſubſtantial benefit as if enjoyed by any one 
county or larger diſtrict within the realm of England. 
His Lordſhip dwelt a conſiderable time on the ſubject of 
national-ceconomy ; ſaid ſome pointed things againſt admi- 
niſtration about the waſte of public money, and the ineffec- 
tal uſes to which it was applied; and concluded with de- 
claring that he knew of no expedieat which would ſerve ta 
relieve us out of our preſent difficulties, but, in the firſt in- 
ſtance, granting immediate and ſubſtantial relief to Ireland, 
and the getting rid as ſoon as poſſible of the American war. 

. Earl of Efugbam recapitulated the various meaſures taken 
reſpecting the American year, in its ſeveral ſtages; reminded 
the predictions which had repeatedly come from that ſide _ 
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the Houſe on which he had the honour to fit; and of the 
uniform completion of the predictions alluded to, He would 

not have troubled their. Lordfhips with matters which he had 

every reaſon to ſuppoſe they had a perfect recollection of, 

were it not that ſcarce a ſingle day paſſed in which 

ſome former I pow — not fulfilled, or that the cir- 

cumſtances of the times did not furnifh oceaſtor! tor making 

ſome new one. That was the exact ſtate of the preſent 

day, America was not ſo much as once mentioned in 

the ſpeech from the throme, which he was authorifed, by 

the rules of patliamentary debate, to conſider as the ſpeech of 

the minifter, But let the ſpeech be fabricated in what man- 

ner it might, be was perſuaded that the ſubduing America 

was the favourite object and tendency of it. This country 

was not equal to that taſk when Great Britain and America 

contended ſingle handed: the muſt have been leſs able when 

allied with France. At the opening of the laſt ſeſſion this 

argument was warmly and forcibly urged; and puſhed ſtill 

further, on the contingent poſſibility that Spain would throw 

ber weight into the ſcale. 'T hat event had taken place a few 
days before the Houſe roſe ; conſidering all eircumſtances 

therefore, tbe bad ſucceſs of the laſt ſummer, both in North 

America and the Weſt Indies; the alarming inferiority of 

our fleet to that of the. combined ſquadrons of the houſe of 

Bourbon, aided by the encreafing marine force of Arheticz, 

confidered z he would ſubmit to their Lordfhips, and afk 

every individual Lord preſent; if there was one of them would 

riſe, and laying his hand on his breaſt, ſay, that He'tonceived 

2 rational expectation that the American war held out the 

moſt diſtant proſpect of ſucceſs ? Or he believed in his con. 

ſcience that acting againſt ſuch a ſuperior force, and labour- 

ing.under ſuch a 520 of national burdens, and various com- 

plicated diſadvantages, that we ſhould ever be able to prevail 

in a conteſt with France, Spain, and America. On theſe 

grounds of impracticadility, as to the probable ſubjeRion of 

America, and to the concealed though diſcoverable intentions 
of proſecuting that war, which he perceived in the ſpeech he-, 
had that day heard from the throne, he was ready to declare, 

that he highly approved of the amendment moved by the noble 


arquis. 


The Duke of Richmond ſtated ſhortly the preſent calami- Duke of 


51 


tous ſituation of this country; and hoped and wiſhed to Richmondy. 


believe that that the deſpiſed and humiliated condition it was 
fallen into was more the effect of —— and incapacity 
of thoſe entruſted with. the .adminiftration of the executive 
power than any ſettled or fixed determination in them to be- 
H 2 tray 
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| betray the truſt committed to their charge. His grace pointe! 


out a variety of circumſtances, in proof of the charge of mi- 
niſterial incapacity, in point of deliberation in reſpect of not 
being well informed, or if informed, nut making uſe of the 


intelligence they received. This he enumerated in a variety of 


inſtances, external and internal, reſpecting the navy and 


. army, from which he drew this inference, that the council; 


and counſellors of the kingdom, according to the purport of 
the amendment, muſt be changed. 

Theſe general reaſonings he applied particularly to the 
management of two official departments, the naval and mili- 
tary, to the miſconduct of which he attributed all the misfor- 
tunes and diſgraces which had befallen us, conſidering the 
latter as originating from a cauſe equally fixed and operative; 


fixed, becauſe the firſt Lord of the Admiralty, be his delin- 
quency ever ſo great, his errors ever ſo groſs, his fallacies 


ever ſo palpable, was certain, at all times and upon all occa- 


ſions, of being protected from cenſure and puniſhment by 2 


great majority in parliament. 

After having ſtated in this exordium the two principal 
points he meant to ſpeak to, his Grace proceeded to apply 
them perſonally to the real objects of his cenſure, The firſt 
Lord of the Admiralty, as well in reſpe& of the importance 
of the naval department over which he preſides, as the par- 
ticular adminiſtration of the affairs and buſineſs ariſing in 
that department, claimed, he ſaid, his firſt attention. ' He 
confeſſed his aſtoniſhment, that the noble Earl was not 
aſhamed to ſtay in office, when every day's experience, af- 
forded freſh proofs of his total unfitneſs tor that important 
Ration.. He, indeed, ſhould be much aſhamed to continue in a 
ſituation, in which he muſt ſtand between the endleſs miſ- 
chiefs which are ſuſpended over this devoted cougtry, and 
its ſalvation; and when he muſt know, if for no other 
reaſon, that by keeping his poſt he deprived his country of the 
only means, under God, which could reſcue it from the 
inevitable deſtruction which ſeemed to await it, that of keep- 
ing ſome of the ableſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed naval charac- 
ters England ever could boaft of, from offering their ſer- 
vices. He did not wiſh to enter into particulars, but he con- 
feſſed he could not avoid mentioning the names of a Keppel, 
an Howe, an Harland, a Pigot, and a Barrington. The 
truth was, that thoſe great officers were determined never to 
ſerve under his Lordſhip ; and that if no other reaſon exiſted 
it was a ſufficient motive with him, and a very ſtrong one 
for his Lordſhip to reſign, when he teflected, that continuing 

in 
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in office, deprived his country, at a moment of peril, of 
its beſt ſupport and ſureſt protection 


His Grace reminded the noble Lord of the cauſe of the | 


nation being plunged into all the riſques and dangers of a 
foreign war, waged by a ſuperior enemy, which was his Lord- 
ſhip's confident aſſertions, in reply to many noble Lords at 
his fide of the Houſe, who, upon various occaſions, and in 
the progreſs of the American war, ſuggeſted their appre- 
henſions with a greater or leſs degree of certainty as cir- 
cumſtances aroſe of the poſſibility, probability, nay cer- 
tainty, firſt of a French, and afterwards of both a French 
and Spaniſh war, What on theſe occaſions was the uni- 
form anſwer of the noble Lord, varied, perhaps, in ſome in- 
ſtances, but was ſubſtantially the ſame; that any firſt Lord of 
the Admiralty, who had not always in readineſs a fleet equal, 
if not ſuperior, to the houſe of Bourbon, ought to loſe his 
head,” or, no miniſter was fit to preſide at the admiralty- 
board, who ſhould not have a fleet ready at all times, equal 
to cope with the united fleets of France and Spain;“ with 
ſeveral other expreſſions of the ſame kind, all tending to the 
ſame point, but, perhaps, couched in different expreſſions. 

He did not wiſh to ſliew the fallacy and deception of this 
aſſurance in regard to remote retroſpective events; the ute 
he intended to make of it upon the preſent occaſion, was to 
*pply it to the tranſactions of the laſt ſummer. Had the 
noble Earl performed his engagements to that Houſe and 
the public in the courſe of the laſt ſummer? Was Sir Charles 
Hardy ſuperior to the combined fleets of France and Spain 
in the Channel during the laſt campaign? On the contrarx, 


was not he ſhamefully inferior? Did not a- Britiſh fleet, in 


the fight of their own coaſt, fly before an inſulting and tri- 
umphing enemy, and were there not circumſtances of hu- 
miliation and diſgrace attending that flight, which muſt fill 


the breaſt of every Engliſhman with the beſt founded re- 


ſentment againſt the authors of it, and the utmoſt pain and 
mortification of the loſs of honour which followed? Was not 
the Channel deſerted by Sir Charles Hardy, and Plymouth 
left at the mercy of the enemy ? and when the Admiral at 
length endeayoured to paſs by the enemy, did not he fly 
from them, and by 1o doing, leave an indelible diſgrace 
upon the Britiſh flag? Did not the ſame Admiral, he pre- 
ſumed, in obedience to the inſtructions given by the admi- 
miralty- board, or from the King, by the advice of his con- 
fidential ſervants, for be by no mcans meant to even infi- 
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nuate any thing perſonal againſt the commander of the 
grand fleet) delay his going to ſea ſo long, that it was not af- 
terwards in his power to prevent a junction between the com- 
bined fleets ? He did not leave Spithead till after the French 
fleet had failed from Breſt ; and when he did fail, what did 
be do next? He failed to Torbay $ and; as if his inſtructions 
meant to prevent a poſſibility of ſucceſs, in defeating a junc- 
tion of the French and Spaniſh ſquadrons, he remained at 
Torbay and the mouth of the Channel, till the French might 
have reached Ferrol, and the combined fleets have appeared 
off our coaſts before he cleared the mouth of the Channel. 
What was hext done? Inſtead of ſtaying in the Channel, 
whereaftet the junction had been effected, or was likely to have 
been effected, without a poſſibility of prevention, what did he 
do? Hedeſerted the Channel, as he obſerved before, for upwards 
of five weeks; and when he did return, he returned only to 
exhibit a ſpectacle never before recorded to have happened 
in the Engliſh annals : he fled before a purſuing enemy, 
by gradual — from the very mouth of the Channel 
to Falmouth, Plymouth, Portland, to St. Helen's; and as 
if an univerſal panic had ſeized the whole fleet, he did not 
look upon himſelf ſafe, till by the aid of the next tide he 
found himſelf ſafely moored at Spithead. 

His Grace brought forward thele charges in a great va- 
riety of lights, and urged them in as great a variety of ſhapes, 
and then proceeded to take a view of the conduct of our 

rations on land, in point of preparation, in caſe our fleet 
ſhould not be able to give us a ſufficient protection, or 
ſhould meet with any diſaſter from the confeſſedly known 
ſuperity of the enemy. | 

This part of his ſpeech, he gave notice, would particu- 
larly and perſonally affect a noble Lord, now in his place 
{ Amherſt] for whoſe profeſhonal abilities and general cha- 
racter, he was always inclined to pay every pofſible degree 
of reſpe& z but whatever prejudices or impreffions might have 
been made on his mind, His duty prompted him to ſpeak out 
upon the preſent occaſion, He was above complimenting 
any man, while there was ſufficient ground for even doubt- 
ing of his conduct; and ſilence would be criminal, when he 
conceived the intereſts of his country, and thoſe of the moſt 
preſſing nature concerned. 

He hoped the noble Lord, he meant the noble Lord at the 
bead of the army, would be able to give full ſatisfaction to 


the Houſe, relative to the ſtate of Plymouth, the tune the 
com- 
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combined fleets appeared off that place. Frequent and ſtrong 
warnings had been given in that Houſe, in the courſe of 
the laſt eighteen months, of the importance of that for- 
trefs, both as the land and marine key of the kingdom, 
and ſtill, if poſſible, more ſo, as the ſecond naval arſe- 
nal in the kingdom, and one of the places where, pro- 
bably, one third of our naval ſtores, and the materials from 
which future navies were to be built were depoſited, He did 
not wiſh to infinuate that the noble Lord had not attended 
to the peculiar circumſtances which he alluded to, and the vaſt 
importance of the place; he only alluded to them in this 
manner, to bring to their Lordſhips“ recolle&ion, that the 


the beft ſtate of defence poffible, had frequently furniſhed a 
ſubje& of converſation in that Houſe, The fubjeA called 
for their Lordſhips! utmoſt attention, not in regard to what 
happened, the danger was paſſed for the preſent, but what 
might hereafter happen. It was therefore become highly 
incumbent, after what had gone forth, for the noble Lord, 
or thoſe to whom the defenceleſs ſtate of Plymouth was ap- 
parently imputable, to ſhew where the blame originated ; 
for certainly blame was due ſomewhere; for had the enem 

thought fit to attack it, Plymouth muſt have certainly fallen; 
and whoever the perſon might be who was found to have been 
neglectful of his duty, or unequal to the proper diſcharge of 
it, he ought to be brought to the moſt exemplary and con- 
dign puniſhment or diſgrace; for the eventual conſequences 
o {Iv bich muſt have proved ſo fatal to the national bonour and 
the national iritereſts. The loſs of Ireland, in a general, 
political, or commercial view, might be worſe ; but when 
balanced at a particular moment, as perhaps deciſive of the 
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var, and our exiſtence as an independent nation, it would, 

a 0 3 eye of reaſon and good policy, appear light in the 
cale. 

His Grace informed the Houſe, that he was in the neigh- 

at | | . : 

8 bourhood of Plymouth at the time and ſoon after the ſud- 


den terror ſubſided, by the preſence of the enemy, created 
in the inhabitants, and he was never more aſtoniſhed, than 
hen he beheld it, as a profeſſional man, weak and defence - 
leſs as it was. There were guns and ſhot, but neither the 
one nor the other anſwered ; but if there were guns and ſhot, 


all pieces of what are called ſmall ſtores, were totally wanting ; 
here were neither handſpikes to work the guns, or give 
em the neceſſary direction, nor wadding, rammers, 
— | „ |  Iponges, 
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ſponges, ſpring bottoms, nor, in ſhort, any one part of the 
apparatus fit to meet or receive an enemy, If the guns 
wanted every thing neceſſary to render them of the leaſt 
ſervice, the perſons who were to work them and direct 
them, were ſtill, if potlible, lets able to auſwer any one pur- 
pole of defence; they conſiſted in the whole of thirty -fix or 
thirty-erght perſons, moſt of them old and infirm. If the 
enemy had landed there were two hundred guns, and allow- 
ing ſix men to a guns the guns if ſupplied with every other 
implement neceſlary for theit proper employment, would 
have proved totally uſeleſs. 

This was the ſtate of Plymouth at the time the French 
made their appearance off that place, When the French 
departed, what were the means taken to compenſate for 
the former blunders and negleAs * But before he went 
into that point, he begged leave to remind their Lord- 
{hips, that the noble Lord to whom he particularly alluded, 
through the greateſt part of his ſpcech, as he underſtood, 
had been down in the carly part of the {ſummer at Plymouth, 
and if any omiſſion on his Lordſhip's part was imputable he 
had the leſs apology to make, becauſe he muſt have diſco- 
vered the weaknels of the place, and the neceſſity there was 
for putting it in a proper poſture of defence; in either event 
he was equally reprehenſible and puniſhable, ; for if from 
ignorance he thought the place in a ſtate of ſecurity, or 
knowing it to be detenceleſs, neglected the proper means of 
putting it in a ſtate of ſecurity, he was, in one 1aftance, un- 
fit for a truſt ſa high as directing and employing the mili- 
tary force of this kingdom, in the other, 620 ti of cen- 
ſure if not of exemplary puniſhment, 

Rut if tudden emergencies were not foreſeen, or provided 
againtt when the hour of tranquility returned, it might be 
preinmec!, that the former neglects and blunders would have 
been amply compentated for; was that the caſe, he ſhould 
rejoice it had. M hat was the fact? Inſtead of raiſing works 
on the heights of Mount Tor and Mount Pleaſant, which 
zommanded the entrance of the harbour to the right and 
iefr, and which was of ſtil] more conſequence, commanded 
within ſhort cannon ſhot, and being within the reach of 
pombs and other combuſtible materials, the enemy would 
without riſk, have been able, though they had not poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the town, to lay it in aſhes, with all its 
cocks. and the materials for thoſe buildings, ſuch as tim- 
der and fores of all kinds; but what were the meaty 
taken 
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taken in caſe the enemy had returned immediately, which 
was every day expected? Why, inſtead of fortifying either 
Mount Tor or Mount Pleaſant, which both commanded 
the entrance of the harbour, the works conſtructed were 
moſt unſkilfully planned; the ſides of the hills were en- 
trenched, and lines thrown up on the ſides of them, and the 
tops moſt ſhamefully neglected, juſt as if the enemy, if poſ- 
ſeſſed of the commanded heights, would not, as a conſe- 
quence in military effect, have ſoon rendered the ſituation 
of thoſe on the ſides of the hill, in a very few hours, un- 
tehable 3; unleſs at the riſk of the deſtruction of thoſe who 


ſtaid in them, who could only remain there to be annoyed, 


without a poſſibility of annoying their afſtailants, 

It might be ſaid, that though the heights were not de- 
fended, that it would have been very difficult for the enemy 
to effect a landing; the extreme ſteepneſs of the coaſt and 
ſudden riſe of the land near the ſhore, would enable a ſmall 
force from taking maintainable ground againſt infinitely a 
greater, This was as untrue, and 1]1-founded, as any thing 
elſe which was or might be urged to palliate the above-men- 
tioned ſhameful neglect. The fact was this; that about 
ten miles weſterly of Plymouth, the coaſt was low, and a 
ſafe debarkation inſured even by the frigates deſtined to 
cover the landing; and when the force was once landed 
there was nothing to prevent it from poſſeſſing itſelf of one 
height, and then of the other; the inevitable conſequence 
of which muſt be, the total deſtruction of the town of Ply- 
mouth, its docks, rope-houſes, &c. 

After ſpeaking to this point very fully, his Grace returned 
to the ſubject of the defence of that town, fo far as the ad- 
miralty-board was more immediately concerned, He ſaid, 
in the exigencies of the moment, that the _— 
officers, Lord Shuldham, Sir John Lindſay, and Commiſ- 
ſioner Ourry, conſulted for the ſafety of the place; various 
means of ſea defence were ſuggeſted; it was at length agreed 
to throw a boom acroſs the narroweſt part of the Channel, 
to prevent the too near approach of the enemy, What did 
the wiſdom of the admiralty ſuggeſt in the mean time ? 
Hearing of what was intended, they diſpatched a truſty per- 
ſon, whom they ſelected, as peculiarly fitted for the purpoſe, 
to countermand the intentions of the naval and military of- 
ficers ; a captain La Craſſe, a kind of ſpy, for he aſſured the 
noble Lord at the head of the army, there was ſpy upon ſpy, 
for that was the ſyſtem of government. The boom was in 
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part male, when the counter orders came, What was the 
purport of the counter orders? That veflels ſhould be ſunk 
in the Channel.—Let their Lordſhips attend to the option 
made by the admiralty-board. — The boom could be opened, 
ſo as to permit ſhips to paſs in or out, in 2n hour and an half, 
or two hours, and replaced in half the time ; whereas, if 
veſſels had been ſunk in the Channel, they might, if practi- 
cable to weigh at all, take as many days; and if that ſhould 
not prove to be the caſe, the conſequence would be, that no 
veſſel could get in or out, and our fleet, had they met any 
diſaſter, either by bad weather, or in fight, would be ſhut 
out from the only place where they could expect or look fur 
protection or ſhelter, 

His Grace computed, that beſides the poſhble injury 
which the inhabitants of the town might have ſuffered, in the 
loſs of property, the ſtores, ſlipping, docks, &c. might be 
well eftimated at a loſs equal to fve millions, attended with 
this circumſtance, that the mere loſs of property was not the 
object, but the difficulty, if not impoſſibility of repairing 
it in due time. From whence could we procure the neceſ- 
fary ſupplies of timber, ſtores, guns, ſails, rigging, &c. 
The attempt would have been impracticable; and though 
we had not loſt a ſingle ſhip of the line or frigate, the cap- 
ture of Plymouth, or rather its deſtruction, would in fact 
amount to an annihilation of the navy of England, He 
was aware, that many matters which had been adverted to 
by him, relative to the ſtate of Plymouth, concerning its 
acceſſibility in reſpe& of an enemy, ought not apparently 
to have been mentioned; but when the tranſactions of the 
laſt ſummer, and the ſhameful conduct and neglect of mini- 
ſters, in a matter of ſuch tranſcendent importance, was pro- 
perly weighed and conſidered, he imagined, that what he 
now faid, would paſs at leaſt without cenſure, He begged 
leave to remind the Houſe, that even before the French Re- 
{ſcript was delivered, and to the concluſion of that ſeffion 
and the whole of the next, the ſtate and condition of Ply- 
mouth, and the abſolute neceſſity there was of putting it in a 
moſt perfect and complete ſtate of defence, was frequently 
urged by noble Lords on his fide of the Houſe, in which 


warnings himſelf had taken a part, What was the conſe- 


quence 2 The ſummer of 1778 paſſed without any one pre- 
caution having been taken, The admonitions were repeated 
in the ſucceeding ſeſſion, but to little or no effect; yet the 
great and awful moment arrived, when France cont 
| wit 
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with Spain for our total deſtruftion:—Nevertheleſs, mini- 
ſters, but more particularly the noble Lord at the head of 
the army, in whoſe peculiar province it was, not only proved 
inattentive to the warnings given him, but to the diſcharge 
of his own peculiar duty. He proved deaf or inattentive to 
either, and the place, in military language, was in fact aban- 
doned ; the heights which he already mentioned, if poſſeſſed 
by the enemy, which they might with the greateſt facility, 
were in fact the keys of the town. — There was ſomething 
extremely unaccountable and myſterious in the buſineſs ' 
throughout,—A noble Earl who was then in his place, 
though he had not the honour of his intimate acquaintance, 
but for whom he entertained the higheſt reſpe& [Lord 
Waldegrave | was governor of that town, and he could not ſay, 
but he was much ſurpriſed, that the noble Earl, on the firſt 
alarm of an attack, did not repair to his government. He 
was perſuaded that it was not for a want of zeal, alacrity, and 
military ſpirit, he did not. He was too well convinced from 
experience, that the noble Lord was not deficient in any of 
the requiſites which form the ſoldier. He had the pleaſure 
himſelf of ſeeing him lead up fix Britiſh regiments, at the 
battle of Minden, who, by their almoſt unaſſiſted efforts, 
defeated the whole French army. Why his Lordſhip did 
not repair to his duty, muſt be tought tor in other cauſes 
concealed from the public eye. A right honourable member 
of the other Houſe, a lieutenant general, he begged par- 
don, he believed he was a general | General Conway ] 
quitted his duty in Parliament, and repaired to his govern- 
ment | Jerſey ] upon much leſs alarm, and to protect a place 
of infinitely leſs importance ; conſequently he was well war- 
ranted in ſaying, that the noble Lord abſented himſelf from 
ſome motive which affected him as a military man; poſſi- 
bly, nay probably, the noble Lord foreſaw, had he gone to 
Plymouth, and the nature of the ſervice ſhould require the 
preſence of the commander in chief, that he muſt ſubmit 
to obey the orders of a junior officer.* His Grace, after 
inſiſting upon this theme for ſome time longer, and giving 
broad hints that the appointment of the noble Lord at preſent 


* 


* There are ten junior officers between Earl Waldegrave and 
Lord Amherſt, namely, the Duke of Glouceſter, Sir George Ho- 
ward. Sir R. Rich, Sir Joſeph Yorke, General Belford, Lord Rc- 
bert Bertie, General Honywood, Duke of Argyll, General Fi:z« 
william, and General Aſhe, | 
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at the head of the army, was contrary to the rules of ſervice, 
when ſuch men as the preſent governor of Plymouth ſtood 
higher than he on the liſt, returned again to add ſome fur- 
ther obſervations on the conduct of the commander in chief, 
as to his. profeſhonal conduct, and ability, particularly rela- 
tive to the lines thrown up after the appearance of the 
enemy off that place, The noble Lord was on the ſpot, 
viewed the works, gave orders for the purpoſe, both be- 
fore and after that above mentioned period, The firſt time, 
before Monſieur D*Orvilliers made his appearance, he had 
viewed the works, and he could not help declaring, as far 
as his flender knowledge and experience led, the works, at 
both periods, were miſerably planned, and injudiciouſly and 
ſlovenly executed. 

His Grace next expreſſed great alarm at the increaſed mi- 
litary force within the kingdom. The militia and attached 
corps, were little ſhort of 50,000 men; and he underſtood 
the military amounted to full as many. This preſented a 
prodigious force indeed, no leſs than 100,000 men in arms, 
and the number was continually augmenting. This afford- 
ed to him a cauſe of great jealouſy, or plainly pointed out to 
him the conſummate folly of adminiſtration, If we had not 
a fleet at all, it was a force fully competent to the defence of 
the kingdom: if we had, and truſted ro it, we had no occa- 
fon for ſo great a force. He ſhould be well pleaſed? to hear 
from the oppoſite fide of the Houſe, what plan the King's 
ſervants meant to adopt ? If the ſtrength of the nation was 
to be equally or proportionably divided between the naval and 
military ſervices, neither ſervice could be rendered effective; 
if an option was to be made, it was his opinion that the 

eference ought be given to the navy; in ſhort, he was him- 
elf perfectly ſatisfied, that our military eſtabliſhment was 
diſproportioned to the purpoſes of our ſituation ; for in fact, 
except in the mere inſtance of defence, they were totally uſe- 
leſs, unleſs our navy ſhould be rendered nearly equal to that 
of our enemies. With a leſs military force, than that now 
in the pay of Britain, Mr, Pitt had rendered the Britiſh name 
immortal, and the univerſal object of admiration in every 

part of the globe. The arms of Britain had been carried 
triumphant every where, but that celebrated ſtateſman looked 
upon the military but as a ſecondary object. The purport 

of the ſpeech pointed out the propriety of a defenſive war. 
He would not diſpute how far ſuch a plan of meaſures was or 
was not judicious, but ſurely, if the miniſter meant what he 
ſaid, in that ſpeech, and that our military force was as conſi- 
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jerable as it was ſuppoſed to be, it furniſhed him with two 
arguments, Firſt, that it was incumbent upon them to have 
the coaſts defended ; ſecondly, if nearly 100,000 men, inclu- 
ding the militia, were in arms in Auguſt ; it was very extra- 
ordinary that 100,000 could not be ſpared, inſtead of four or 
five thouſand, for the defence of ſo important a place as Ply- 
mouth ; and they muſt ſurely be ignorant, or very ill inform- 
ed, who ſuppoſed that Plymouth could be defended with leſs 
than io, ooo men. 8 1 

His Grace then mentioned the total inattention of the ea- 
binet, or the commander in chief, relative to ſeveral preven- 
tative meaſures, ſuggeſted in that Houſe, in caſe an invaſion 
ſhould take place, relative to the lighting beacons on their 
approach or appearance off the coaſt; the driving the coun- 
try, the forming magazines, the collecting the inhabitants 
to places of ſafety, &c. He obſerved, that no one ſtep had 
been taken in conſequence of theſe ſuggeſtions, but the 
King's proclamation, and what was done in conſequence of 
it?—The county he lives in | Suſſex] conſiſts of ſix rapes or 
diviſions 3 and the orders given by the commander in chief, 
were perhaps the moſt extraordinary that it was poſſible for the 
mind of man to conceive : beſides the depoſitaries fixed upon 
for ſecuring the property, had the enemy effected a landing. 
it would upon an average be neceſſary to remove about 20,c00 
inhabitants in each rape, to a place of ſafety, near ſuch de- 
politaries. What were the places fixed upon? One was in 
the Wealds, which was not acceſſible to military carriages, 
for above three months during the whole year; another was a 
petty village, where there was not ſo much as an hedge-ale- 
houſe; and ſo with the reſt, where the ſpot fixed upon was 
equally inconvenient and obſcure; but to point out the wiſ- 
dom of miniſters, ſuch was the perverſion of their underſtand- 
ings, and ſo groſsly contradictory to the profeſſed principle 
and eſſential ſpirit of the meaſure, that, in one particular in- 
ſtance, the place to be driven was more diſtant and difficult 
of acceſs, — the place fixed upon as the place of ſafety ; 
becauſe, among other reaſons, the latter was nearer to the 
coaſt than the former, 

His Grace, among a vaſt variety of miſcellaneous matter, 
adverted to the recent appointment of the new ſecretary [ Earl 
of Hillſborough] and ridiculed his pretenſions to reſponſibi- 
lity. He reminded the Houſe of the noble Earl's celebrated 
circular letter, written in the year 1768, wherein he pledged 
not only his own word, but that of his Sovereign and the 
Britiſh legiſlature, that no more taxes would be laid on the 
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ple of America for the purpoſe of raiſing a revenue ; nay, 
e went further, he inſtructed a noble Lord, fince deceaſed 
[Lord Botetourt] then governor of one of the moſt extenſue He. 
and opulent colonies on the American continent, Virginia, Wat 
to aſſure the council and houſe of repreſentatives there, to com · 
mit the word of the Sovereign on the following ſtrong cx. No 
preflion, as the moſt ſacred pledge of a due performance, hy the 
cophrming the cabinet aſſurance contained in the letter, tha ru 
tc it was the determined reſolution of every part of govern-· of 
went, and every branch of the Britiſh Legiſlature, to lay no 
ture taxes on America, and to inform them from his Mate. the 
ty, that he would rather forfeit his crown than keep it w 
deceit.” What was the confequence ? The promiſe being de. 
afterwards ſhamefully violated, the people of America were m) 
convinced, that no dependence or confidence could be ha rei 
ither on the aſſurance of miniſters, or even the pretended a. 
ſurance of the King himſelf; for he could never be perſuaded, WW! 
however confidently it might be officially aſſerted, that the I 
royal word would be violated, when thus ſolemnly given to ex 
a large and reſpectable body of his ſubjects, to anſwer the wi 
views of any faction, or to give ſucceſs to the intrigues and im 
cabals of a court. 
If then, this was a fair ſtate of that memorable tranſac- tio 
tion, what dependence or reliance could the people of Ite-·¶ pol 
land have upon any aſſurance given by the ſame noble Lord, an 
now ſtanding in 2 fimilar fituation, though at the head d tio 
a different department? The ſame noble Lord now affirm, - 
that he means to be reſponſible and ſolely reſponſible, forfWfy 
all the meaſures he recommends. Can Ireland depend up- at 
on this declaration? The noble Lord gives it as his opi- Le 
nion, that Ireland ought to have an equal trade. Has th: it 
noble Lord explained his ideas of what he conceives to up 
an * trade? Or has not his Lordſhip, on the contts - de! 
. ough more than once goaded by a noble Lord who de 
. ſpoke early in the debate [Lord Lyttelton] evaded, v: 
avoided, giving any ſatisfaction on that head? Has he not m. 
ſhrunk back from all explanation and ſpecification whatever,iſ no 
and ſheltered himſelf, as he has repeatedly done in the cafe o ne 
the circular letter, under the pretence of taking the ſenſe ad 
and wiſdom of Parliament for his guide, and promiſing w th; 
carry whatever their determination may be, for his rule e lai 
conduct? The language, it is true, was conſtitutional, but ex 
was it ſuch as the people of Ireland could ſafely truſt to! be 
Was it not notorious, from an uninterrupted experience of 
many years, that whatever meaſures were adopted 2 the 
| 7 ing's 
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King's councils immediately became the meaſures of Parlia- 
ment, through the irreſiſtible influence of the Crown; and 


did the noble Lord mean to deceive Ireland in the ſame man- 


ner as he had deceived America, by firm and repeated decla- 
rations of reſponſibility; and when Ireland had been lulled 


into a fatal ſecurity, reſign his employments, or ſeek his. 
wonted refuge by ſaying, that though an “ equal trade“ was 
the prevailing opinion in the cabinet, that it had been over- 
ruled by the fende of Parliament; or by avoiding every ſpecies 
of explanation, relative to what he meant by the expreſſion, 
an equal trade,” meet his accuſers confidently, and tell 
them, Such might be your interpretation of the words; ſuch 
was my meaning; and if you have been diſappointed, it has 
been your fault, not mine, who have affixed a meaning td 
my words which they could never bear, and was totally fo- 
=_ tomy intentions ? | 

e was extremely ſevere on the noble Viſcount W e 
who had charged the amendment moved by his noble frien 
[Marquis of Rockingham] as replete with invective; and 
expreſſed his aſtoniſhment how he could controvert facts 
which, by being abſent from the kingdom, he could be but 
imperfectly informed of; or how he could charge men, ſedu- 
louſly labouring for the ſalvation of their country, with fac- 
tious views, or impelled by motives totally directed to the 
poſſeſſion of power and emolument? After being up for about 
an hour and a quarter, his Grace expreſſed his full approba- 
tion of the amendment moved by his noble friend. 


Lord Amber/? roſe immediately, his Lordſhip ſaid, to jufti- Lord A. 


fy his conduct reſpecting the ſtate of defence Plymouth was in . 
at the time the enemy appeared before it. He informed their 
Lordſhips that he had gone down early in the ſummer, when 
it was not expected that the whole of the defence would reſt 
upon the land force, becauſe it was looked upon that the 
defences next the ſea and the narrowneſs of the Channel ren- 
dered that approach inacceſſible, It is true, that if Plymouth 
was attacked by land the military force was not ſufficient to 
man all the works, to defend all the avenues leading to it, 
nor to perform the very numerous ſervices which would be 
neceſſary to impede and prevent the enemy from taking very 
advantageous ſituations. He agreed with the noble Duke, 
that to defend Plymouth properly againſt an attack from the 
land fide, would require 10, coo men; but ſuch were the 
exigencies of other ſervices, that no more than half the num- 
ber could be ſpared for that purpoſe, : 
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As to the want of ſtores great and ſmall, ſuch as powder, 
ball, &c. he would affirm, that when he was there at the 
time alluded to, there were 8c00 barrels of gunpowder, balls, 
and every neceſſary requiſite for a vigorous defence. If the 
calibres did not fit the balls, or the balls the calfbres, that 
was not to be attributed to him. He had given general di. 
rections that the proper meaſures of defence ſhould be carrie 
into execution, and if they were not, which he did not noy 
pretend to determine one way or the other, it was not his 
fault. That particular duty did not lie upon him, and he 
could not conceive how any failure in the diſcharge of it 
could be imputed to him as a criminal neglect. 

— The noble Duke had dwelt for ſome time on another ſpe. 
cies of neglect, or want of military ſkill, ſubſequent, as 
well as antecedent to the appearance of the combined fleets 
off Plymouth ; he meant, not throwing up defences on the 
heights of Mount Pleaſant and Mount Tor, fituated on 
the right and left of the entrance of the harbour. He begged 
that his Grace, before he decided and imputed blame, would 
confider that the moment was preſſing; that the works al. 
Juded to by the noble Duke were very extenſive, and called 
for great labour and time in the conſtruction; whereas thoſe 
thrown upon the fpur of the occaſion could be finiſhed ſo as to 
enable the defenders to impede, though not finally defear the 
attempt of the enemy, The fortifying theſe ' heights would 
have been impoſſible to be completed ſo as to anſwer the pur- 
poſe of a ſudden defence; and in the then exiſting tate of 
affairs it was thought moſt adviſeable to anſwer the purpoſe 
of immediate defence, rather than by undertaking too much, 
leave the whole of what was neceſlary to be done in an imper- 
fect, unfiniſhed ſtate, at a time it was likely the enemy, 
they meditated an attack at all, would have x rl returned, 
I be noble Lord who ſpoke not long ſince [Shelburne] hat 
talked much of the defenceleſs ftate of the iſland of Jamaica, 
and among other circumſtances, of the great loſs by ficknel;, 
which hag reduced the Liverpool Blues upwards of 300 0 
their effective number from what they were when they de. 
parted from Spithead: to which he could only reply, that by 
the laſt returns he received, he was authoriſed to ſay, that no 
ſuch communication had come to his knowledge ; nor by 
what he could learn, inſtead of a loſs of zoo, he bad reaſon 
to believe that there were not dead or deficient in the whole 
number above ſixteen men. 

His Lordſhip ſpoke to ſome other points ; but after a ſen- 
tence or two, which he pronounced in an audible voice, he 
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ſpoke ſo very low that it was impoſſible to collect more than 
what we have related, His Lordſhip was called upon by 
ſeveral noble Lords to ſpeak out, but to no effect. 


6 


Richmond. 


The Duke of Richmond in reply obſerved, that oy thing Puke of 


the noble Lord had offered in his juſtification ſerved. but the 
more fully to confirm his neglect or incapacity, What apo- 
logy was it for him to ſay, that if neither the balls fitted 
the guns, nor the guns the balls, that it was not his fault? 
And when he was at Plymouth, antecedent to the appearance 
of tbe enemy, that he had given his directions? Was that an 
apology to be endured in that Houſe? Why not ſee that the 
balls and bores did fit? Whynot ſee, if there were powder, 
that it was diſtributed ? It was no ſecret; indeed it was the 
uniform language of Parliament, for ſome weeks before they © 
roſe, that an invaſion of this kingdom was expected. It was 
therefore with ſome indignation that he heard the ſtrange apo- 
logy now made by the noble Lord, who, in poſſeſſiof of the 
firſt truſt in the kingdom, in the dernier reſort, which. was 
the very peculiar circumſtance now under configderation, ' 
could ſcreen himſelf under the cover of the ſuppoſed neglect. 
of other perſons, who were by no means reſponſible to the 


nation. It was his N alone that was reſponſible to 
f 


Parliament and the people. Plymblith had fallen th n, 
neglect, they would have called upon his Lordſhip,” and, de. 

mand juſtice on him. If he had given the neceffary orders, 
and that thoſe who acted in ſubordinate fituItiofis had diſ- 


obeyed them, why not come forward and ſpeak out like a man; 


and like an honeſt man candidly confeſs his'own error and 


. incapacity, or fairly lay it to the door of thoſe who wee really 


criminal? He had heard other ftories : he had heard that th 
officer who commanded there [Sir William Lindfay}h 

reſigned the command there in diſguſt, or had been ſuper= 
ſeded ; becauſe he dared to cenſure the conduct of higher 
powers. Be it either way, the defenceleſs ſtate, of Plymouth 
was an object worthy of the inveſtigation of Parliament, He 


would not, in a matter of ſuch importance, in which he un- | 


derſtood the fault was bandied from one fide to the other, 
give a premature opinion; but thus much he might venture 
with confidence and truth, he believed, to affirm, from what 
he was à witneſs to himſelf, that there was a fault ſoame- 
where; and that to aſcertain where it lay was a fit ſubjeR for. 
parliamentary enquiry ; that it would and muſt be enquired. 
into, and then the nation would be enabled to decide, whe-. 
ther it was the fault of the noble Lord at the head of the 
army, or thoſe' who acted in ſubordinate command, 
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Tnerd was one matter which dropped from the noble Lord, 
which had made a deep impreſſion on his mind, which was, 
that although the proper defence of Plymouth and its vici- 
nities required a force of 10,000 men, yet the other exigencies 
of military ſervice would not admit of more than 5000. He 
thought, without any enquiry whatever, he could venture to 
decide on the * — of this apology, and the attention it re- 
ally deſerved, How was it poſſible to hear it without the 
eu Yr warm indignation, if what was generally re- 
ported and believed was true, that there was a force of 
nearly ico, ooo armed men in this kingdom, taking in 
every deſcription of military, militia, fencibles, and detached 
corps? and was it poſlible that with ſuch a force another 
$000 men could not be ſpared for the defence of the kingdom, 
its ſea frontier fortreſs, the ſecond naval arſenal in England, 
containing value te the amount of full five millions, and if 
deſtroyed, which was the great point of all, muſt have put an 
end at once to the naval power, or even the naval reſiſtance 
of this kit E | 

Lord Amber/{ again replied in his former low tone of voice; 
ſaid he had no objeQtion to the fulleſt and moſt minute en- 
ie that ſuch were his directions, as had 
been before ſtated by him, and ſuch his opinion reſpecting the 
diſtribution of the force; and if, upon examination, either 
ſhould be found erroneous or injudicious, he was ready and 
willing to abide by the ſenſe of his country. | | 

Earl of Sandwich ſaid he had no intention of riſing, had it 
not been for ſome matters which had been ſtated by the noble 
Duke who ſpoke laſt. _ 

The noble Duke had ſaid he would be aſhamed to remain 
in office, as he had done, and ſtand between the ſenſe of the 
whole of the naval officers. and the ſalvation of his country. 
He could not agree with the noble Duke, either us to the fact 
or infereace, The noble Duke explained himſelf further, by 
ſaying that all the brighteſt, moſt able, and judicious naval 
commanders had been driven from the ſervice, and refuſed to 
ſerve ſo long as he remained to preſide at the Admiraky 
Board. In Fxplgnotien of this, the names of Keppel, Howe, 
Harland, Pigot, and Barrington, had been particularly men- 


tioned, He would firſt premiſe, that if his immediate reſig- 
nation held out the moſt diſtant proſpe& of extricating this 
country out of its preſent difficulties, he would moſt chearfully 
and, gladly make way for a more able ſucceſſor; and as to the 
point of refuſal to ſerve under his adminiſtration, he. was 
certain that the noble Duke was miſinformed ; for he had 

wt An 


i. & 


an offer of ſervice from one of the perſons mentioned ſ 
poſed to mean Admiral Barrington] that very morning, or 
day before; he did not know whether the offer would be ac- 
ecpted under the exiſting circumſtances, but this he could 
aſſure the noble Duke, that this was at leaſt one exception 
to his __ aſſertion, and he had little doubt but more 
might be given. 


inferiority of the Britiſh fleet, to that of the combined naval 
force of the Houſe of Bourbon; the fact might be, and occafion 
had been taken to refer, which was extremely diſorderly, to what 
was ſuppoſed to have fallen from him in a debate ſome years 
back, ſuch as, that he ſaid a miniſter ought to have, and 
that a miniſter who had not a fleet fit to cope with, if not ſy- 
perior to, the united force of the Houſe of Bourbon, ought 
to loſe his head, He had often explained this matter, and 
therefore little expected to hear it repeated, What he ſaid 
then he was ready to repeat, which was, that adminiftration 
ought to have at all times a fleet equal to cope with the 
united force of the houſe of Bourbon, It was true, miſre- 
preſentations of what he really ſaid, got into the news papers, 
and what ſurpriſed him much more, had tly been re- 
peated by noble Lords on the other fide of the Houſe, . 
A noble Earl who ſpoke early [Shelburne] and other 
noble Lords who follawed him, h erted, that the Britiſh 
fleet had run away from a purſuing enemy; this was what 
he never would hear without following it with a contradic- 
tion. It was true, that Sir Charles Hardy, diſcovering the vaſt 
apparent ſuperiority of the enemy, did not ſeek an « | 
ment, nor would it have been prudent for him if he had, 


retired, unmoleſted, eaſtward, to a part of the Channel where 


he could beſt bring his force to bear to greater effect; and 
where too, if a victory on our part ſhould he the conſequence, 
the enemy would be more expoſed to deſtruction, as being 
farther from the main ſea, and that part of their n coaſts 
Where they could take ſhelter, | 
So far then from imputing any blame to the admiral who 
commanded the weſtern ſquadron, in his opinion, his King and 
country were highly indebted to him. On the other hand, 


only confider the riſk Sir Charles Hardy would have run ig 
caſe of a defeat, no leſs, perhaps, than the very fate of the 
country would be depending, in a great meaſure, on the ifſue ! 
It was to this 1 he aſcribed the at 


uch had been ſaid in the courſe of the evening of the 
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figure the combined fleet had made throughout the whole of 
«this marine gaſconade ; they firſt came into the Channel, and 
went oft in a. precipitant manner, and the ſecond time, 
though they ſaw the Britiſh fleet, and might have fetched 
them with, eaſe, having the wind in their favour, they de- 
cliged the combat, and after a very few days were not ſeen 
nor heard of more till their arrival at Breſt. | 


he king of France, with twenty thouſand men, 
Went up the hill, and ſo came down again,” 
Was an old obſervation fully verified by their conduct. 


This Was the idle uſeleſs parade made by France in our 
Channel through the courſe of laſt ſummer ; and upon this 
" ſtate of fads and the conſequences, he could appeal to noble 
Lords, whether there was any thing degrading or diſgraceful 
in the condutt of Great Britain, pp the monſtrous 
| diſparity of force, of ſixty-ſix Spaniſh and French ſhips 
"againſt thirty-feven Britiſh ; and if by acting with ſo much 

circumſpeckion, with a ſhew of ſpirit, unaccompanied ' with 
"any real mention of coming to battle; the combined fleet 
with ſuch a vaſt ſuperiority of force, gave the moſt indubi- 
table teſtimony to the bravery, undaunteq, perſevering ſpirit, 
and the ſuperior ſxill and ability of che Britiſh officers and 
ono DA ot | | 
Mach bad been (aid reſpecting the ſtate, condition, and 
degree of preparation Plymouth was in at the time the French 
- appeared F the Harbour, particularly by the noble Duke 
cho ſpoke laſt. He would undertake to ſay, that the noble 
- Duke'was mifipformed, if he contended that Plymouth har- 
pour and the Channel were not well fortified ; it was fo well 
' fortified? that the whole combined fleet could not enter the 
"narrow Channel, which is winding and extremely narrow in 

fome places, commanded the heights on each ſide, and bt 
batteries 6n'a level with the water; but even if all theſe ob- 
ſtructions had been removed, it would have been very eaſy to 

ſtop the paſſage, ſo that not a ſhip could come within ſuch a 

diſtance, as would enable them to deſtroy the docks, ſhip- 
ping, naval ſtores, rope-houſes, &c. He was aſſured of this 

eircumſtance by ſeveral officers, both naval and military, he 
had often Teen and paſſed” through it when he went 'to viſit 
the dock-yards, and by every thing he had ever heard on the 
G6rcafion from profeſſional men, as well as by what he could 


judge himſelf, the town, docks,* arfenal, &c. were perfectly 


{cute from an attempt or attack by fea, - ' 
«© 1 _ ” 1 , q* * . The 
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The noble Duke had inſiſted much on the inadequacy of 
e land force to the defence of the place, had it been at- 
xcked, That was a matter not immediately within his de- 
artment, but he was perſuaded, that a force might be col- 
Red ſo as to reſiſt and defeat any ſudden attack from the 
nemy ; it is true, the town was defended chiefly towards 
he ſea, and if the works' which had been deſcribed as ne- 
ſſary by the noble Duke, were not conſtructed on Mount 
or and Mount Pleaſant, it was on the prevalent idea, that 
e place was impregnable to any attack from the ſea, and 
hat it would be extremely dangerous and difficult to effect a 
anding on any part of the coaſt near Plymouth, the coaſt 
eing ſteep, and in many places inacceſſible to the invaders, 
troops ſhould be in force to oppoſe them. 
Several noble Lords had pointed out the 'great inferiority 
ff our fleet; the fact was true in point of number of line of 
attle ſhips, but, in his opinion, not with reſpect of efficient 
trength, of which there needed no better proof than the 
vents of the campaign itſelf, Noble Lords had likewiſe called 
pon him to declare whether we ſhould be equal to the ene- 
y the next campaign? This was a matter to which it would 
ot be prudent to give a ſpecific anſwer ; he wiſhed to give 
heir Lordſhips every ſatisfaction in his power that his bo 
would permit; farther their Lordſhips, he preſumed, did 
ot mean to go. He could ſay thus much, that the fleet of 
reat Britain was now in a more formidable and reſpectable 
ate, than it had been at any time fince the foundation. of 
he Britiſh monarchy ; and was compoſed of a more efficient 
force, conſidering the ſize and the condition of the ſhips, _ 
eight of metal, and the number of men borne z the latter, 
by the lateſt returns, were 87,000, which was higher than 
it was during the laſt year of the late war; the number of 
ips of the line was eighty-cight, which was ſomewhat 
thort of what was in commiſſion, part of the time alluded 
to, the number being then ninety-fix ; fix ſhips more would 
ortly be put in commiſſion, and what farther exertions 
might be made in the courſe of the ſpring was not fit for 
him to tell; but he could venture to ſay this, that both in 
point of number, ſize, weight of metal, men, outfit, and 
equipment, the navy of England, at the opening of the. next 
campaign, would exceed every thing of the kind this country 
had ever beheld, | © _ © | 
The noble Dake who ſpoke laſt had faid, that there were 
but thirty -fax gunners or matroſſes to work all the cannon at 
Plymouth. In this too his Grace had been groſſly miſin- 
$504 | A formed 
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2 Lord Townſhend laughed at the affertion of the noble Eal 


all ſerved aboard a = in the capacity of gunners, which 
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formed; for there were upwards of 500 ſeamen in the tow 
not one of whom was unacquainted with the manageme: 
uſe, and working of the artillery. He ſpoke in the hear 
of many Lords acquainted with the land ſervice, and 3 
to their judgment, whether in operations on lan 
men were not taken from aboard the ſhips, purpoſely to af 
in the raiſing and eonſtructing of batteries, working th 
guns, &c. and he made no doubt, that if occafion had may 
it neceſſary, but the ſeamen, then at Plymouth, would hay 
fully anſwered the purpoſe alluded to by the noble Duk: 
and that if the French appeared there would be no reaſon y 
complain of a want of hands to work the 
Ibe noble Duke had talked in very ſtrong terms of the HH 
of the Ardent, and imputed the loſs of that ſhip to the ney 
lot of the naval commanding officer at Plymouth, and fat 
an enquiry ought to be made into the loſs of that ſhip. Ty 
this charge he would give two anſwers, the firſt would by 
that — — was miſtaken in the fact, for a cutter had 
as ſoon as the French fleet appeared off the Ram- head, ben 
diſpatched caſtward, though ſhe was not fo fortunate ( 
could not) as to meet with Captain Boteler ; the other wa, ich 
that Captain Boteler was ftill a priſoner in France, 2 
could not be amenable to anſwer for his conduct, till er 
changed by cartel or otherwiſe : whenever that event ſhoul 
take place, Captain Boteler would, according to the uſig 
of the ſervice, be brought to a court martial for the loſs d 
his ſhip ; at which time all the circumftances and cauſes d 
that fatal accident would of courſe be fully explained. 4 
His Lordſhip ſpoke to a great number of particulars d 
leſs importance, and ſaid, he 8 his negative to the 
amendment moved by the noble Marquis, becauſe it ws 
totally unprecedented in the annals of Parliament, and 
would give his aſſent to the addreſs moved, as it ſo — 
correſponded with his ideas on the preſent poſture of ab 
fairs. 


who ſpoke laſt, as to the uſe of ſeamen manning regula 
works, ahd their {kill in pointing cannon and managing bats 
Feries, &c. Gunnery, he ſaid, was a ſcience, and was con- 
ducted upon mathematical principles reduced to practice 
and only to be acquired by long habit and experience. Sup. 
pofing that the ſeamen, mentioned by the noble Lord, hal 
he preſumed his Lordſhip. did not mean even to _ 
mM 
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ns aboard ſhip was totally different, The ſhips were in 


guns were diſcharged by chance, or fired at random 3 
d even then there was a man of ſome {kill and experience - 
ced at every gun, a ſpecies of ſkill and experience how- 
er, which would be of no uſe or effe&t on ſhore, farther 
kn the mere manual aſſiſtance, than what might be derived 
pm a ſoldier taken from the ranks, who in a few hours 
d be taught to ram, ſponge, &c. | 


ently the noble Earl might aſſert the contrary, that the 
dent was loſt through neglect and nothing elſe. He 
rd the noble Earl, with aſtoniſnment, defend the con- 
& of the perſons at Plymouth, whoſe duty it was to give 
ptain Boteler notice, and that a cutter had been diſ- 
ched to inform that gentleman, that the French fleet 


? Was not Captain Boteler in view? Why not diſ- 
tch a boat to inform the captain of his danger, and 
m him that the fleet in view, which he might be led to 
ink was that of Sir Charles Hardy, returning from his 
tion off Scilly, was the combined ſquadron under Mont. 
Oryilliers ? 5 A . 
With regard to what the noble Earl had ſaid, in reſpect of 
narrowneſs of the Channel, the impraftibility of the 
emy forcing its way up it, all he could fay was, that om. 
evidence of his own eyes, he was authoriſed to ſay, that. 
defences next the ſea were as weak and injudiciouſly 
aſtructed, as the land defence was injudicious and inet-. 
tive, There were, in the ficſt inſtance, neither gunners, 
h nor ſmall ſtores. On St. Nicholas Iſland, there were. 
more than five guns; and as for the battery next the 
rrow Channel, in which the noble Earl reſted the. ſole: 
ogth of the place, the battery was fo conſtrued, that 
breeches of the guns were turned to the Channel, and 
4 mouths to the — upon ſhoal water, where no ſhip of 
ee could get, for want of a depth of water. SET 
His Grace made ſeveral obſervations on the kind of de- 
ice ſet up by the noble Lord at the head of the army; 
ſaid he was aſhamed to hear the noble Lord make ſo 
uly- a one, as, that balls, powder, &c. were there 'z and 
if care had not been taken by thoſe in ſubordinate 
N command 


. 


R | 


ch leſs have ventured to aſſert, the mode of ma naging ; 


tant motion; no regular aim was or could be taken; 


The Duke of Richmond went over a deal of his for- Duke of 
rground ; he ſaid he was well perſuaded, however con- Richmunds 


re in the Offing, Was not the combined ſquadron in - 
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command to be in a proper ſtate of preparation, it was ng 
his fault, The contrary was true, It was the noble Lord; 
fault, and his only ; and had the place fallen, it was he, and 
he only, that would have been reſponſible. He condemned 
his -Lordſhip's conduct throughout; ſaid the works he c. 
dered to be raiſed were injudiciouſly planned, and delayei 
too by a frivolous attention to neatneſs and preciſion, by 1 
other means calculated for a ſudden reſiſtance, but it wy 
not the noble Lord's inattention to the two commanding 
heights, though that alone afforded ſtrong grounds for in. 


_ peaching his profeſſional Judgment, nor the ill-concertel 


plan of the works; the noble Lord had neglected other par. 
ticulars, which had they been properly attended to, woull 
have given more obſtruction to the enemy, in regard to: 
ſudden attack, than any thing which had been yet mentionet; 
he meant a little bay or NEE Slave, a few miles to th 
weſtward ; an expreſſion of the noble Earl at the head of the 
admiralty, had brought it freſh to his recollection, when be 
ſpoke of the boldneſs and inacceſſibility of the coaſt, - The 
place he alluded to was neither bold nor inacceſſible; ani 
an enemy in any degree of force might have landed ther 
without hindrance or moleſtation ; might have afterward 


polleſſed the heights of Mount Tor and Mount Pleaſant, al 
a 


Lord A 


ve conſtructed ſuch batteries, without any aſſiſtance or eo 
operation from their fleet, as muſt have left Plymouth a 
their mercy, and obliged the garriſon to ſurrender without 
firing a fingle gun. ny | 3 ; 

Lord Amber}? roſe again, but ſpoke ſo low that it was i. 


_ moſt impoſſible to hear what be ſaid, though again fre 


uently called upon to ſpeak out. By what we could ia. 
— underſtand, he ſaid, the Mt! officer who cots 
manded at Plymouth, [Sir David Lindſay] had reſign 
out of choice, not from any motive of diſguſt; there was ns 
thing he more ſincerely or anxiouſly wiſhed, than that a 
enquiry ſhould be made into his conduct; and if there ſhoul 
be found = thing reprehenſible or blame-worthy in it, t 
abide the judgment of his country. He faid a few wordsit 
reply to Lord Townſhend, in which he controverted ſome 
the opinions laid down by that noble Lord, reſpecting the ut 
which ſeamen might be of, when matroſſes could not be h 
to work and fight the guns; and faid; the noble Duke wh 
had ſo peremptorily condemned the works, both in point. 
plan and conſtruction, would find, that they were much bt 
ter «calculated for the purpoſe of a ſudden defence, than bi 
Grace then ſeemed willing to allow; - - "= 
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Lord Townſhend contended, that he was right in his firſt Lora Tower 

aſſertion, which he was ready to maintain on the two fol- bn. 

laing grounds: Firſt, that ſeamen in general, except ſuch 

as had been-emplayed aboard ſhip in the ſame ſervice, 'were- 

no better than ſoldiers taken from the ranks ; ſecondly, that 

ſuch of them as were employed at the guns, were by no 

means, either by habit, experience, or knowledge, competent 

to the performance of the duty expected from perſons regu- 

larly educated, and brought up under the military branch of 

the office of ordnance. * 
Some farther altercation aroſe between the Duke of Rich- 

mond and Lord Sandwich, relative to the intentiogs of 

the enemy, who, the latter ſaid, were not to make a land 

attack, not having troops on board; and from the fea, for 

the reaſons before given, Plymouth was inacceſſible ; while 

the former as warmly and confidently contended, that Ply- 

mouth was acceſſible in both ways, and that nothing but 

the ignorance of the enemy of its real ftate, prevented them 

from laying it in aſhes, which, as he ſaid before, would have 

xen a national loſs of upwards of five millions; but the 

los of five millions would be nothing to the conſequences 

which would have followed ſo fatal an event, In this idea, 

Lord Sandwich ſaid, he moſt heartily acquieſced ; five mil- 

lions was nothing, nor ten times five millions, when thrown 

in the oppoſite ſcale ; and he was happy to reflect, whatever 

the intentions or ignorance of the enemy might have been, 

that Plymouth was in ſuch a poſture of defence, and ftate 

of ſecurity, as to defy the utmoſt efforts of the combined 

fleet of Fo rance and Spain, | 

The Duke of Graf roſe next, and ſpoke very fully to ſeve- Duke of 

ral parts of the queſtion, He ſaid, whatever reſpec᷑t he might G 

entertain for the perſon of his Sovereign, which no ſovęreign 

better deſerved than he did, he ſhould confider the ſpeech 

from the throne as an act of ſtate, originating from the 

Crown and adviſed by its miniſters, In that light he ſhould, 

as a member of that Houſe, conſider it, and in that light he 

was fully warranted in expreffing his higheſt diſapprobation 

of the «ir and his hearty concurrence in the amendment 

moved by the noble Marquis, | | 

He perceived clearly, and felt with regret, that the ad- 

dreſs, though America was not mentioned in it, continued 

to be the favourite but ill-fated meaſure, which had hi- 

therto brought on a ſucceffion of calamities, unequalled in 

the annals of any other nation, ſo great and powerful 

{ Vor, XV, L h within 
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2 „ Within ſo ſhort a period of time, and which, if not abandoned 


immediately, muſt ultimately terminate in the ruin of this 


2 country, if not in the diſſolution of the conſtitution, arid, 
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| thropghouz, the whole progrets, and in the ſeveral ſtages of 
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Lord Coan- 


- 


perhaps, of the government itſelf. The noble Marquis 

, Within a very ſhort compaſs, he believed, expreſſed the 
ſentiments of every intelligent independent man in England. 
New councils and new counſellors was the univerſal lan- 
guage of every man out of that Houſe, and every man in 
it, when he went without the door. Indeed, all proof was 
unneceſſary, it was enough only to look at what we were a few 
years ſince, and confider what we are. Both proſpects ſerved 


_ equally to fill the breaſt of cups true Englifhman with grief 


and indignation, It was impoſſible to think of one without 
thinking of the other; and he that could think of either 
muſt be made of very extraordinary materials indeed, if he 
did not find, on a review of the paſt and preſent ſcene, much 
to lament, much to fill him with indignation and reſentm̃ent, 
againſt the authors of the calamities in  whick his country 
was involved; and more than ſufficient to adminiſter juſt 
cauſe of deſpondency and deſpair. It was therefore with 
peculiar ſatisfaction, he heard the amendment moved by his 
noble friend, if he would give him leave to take the honour of 
that appellation. The evi] was the meafures ; the ſupporter 
were the next object; for unwiſe and unconſtitutional as the 
meaſures were in themſelves, they became til} worſe” by the 
inahility of thoſe who were entruſted with the execution. 
_ , The wickedneſs of the plan of ſubjuga ing, America, was 


only equalled by the degree of incapacity, which was appa- 


rent inthe eonducting it to the wiſhed- for end; and the whole 


5 


of the plan, at well as the execution, pointed odt in the ſtrong- 
eſt colours and moſt forcible language what the amendmen 

ſtated, that nothing but new councils and new c6unſellor 
could effect the national ſalvation. een £3739: £13 3315 

His Grace then went into a review of the confluR” of ad. 
miniſtration from the commencement of the American war; 
and endeavoured to prove his general aſſertions by the par- 
ticular inſtances of folly, corruption, obftinacy, and uncon- 
Mitutional acts the King's ſervants had been guilty of 


American war; and fat down with expreſſing his full 


approbat} n of the amendment moved by his noble friend. * 


* 


The Lord Chancellor faid, that two propofitzons preſented 
themſelves in the courſe of the debate, the terms of the mo- 
tion indeed Were ſufficientiy explicit on the ſubject; the firſt 
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tempted to be given to the motion by 
b 8! Bod , 4 


ä Was, the x ative attempt 
the Le moved b 6 lar 

the affirmative contained in that amendment. 

, What was the true putport of the addreſs? To ſupport 
us BY his Majesty againſt a moſt dangerous and alarching confedera« 
he cy of the united or — „ force of Frante and Spain; 
d. kagued together for our deſtruction. What was the purport 
n- Wh of the amendment, but a total denial in point of fact, and 
in of purſe every inference or deduction drawn from the pre 
ras Wi iniſes? Were the premiſes true? Was France atid Spain 
ew 

ed 

ief 


he noble Marquis; the 


confederated? Had they united for the purpoſe of breakin 
if not annihilating the naval fofce of this couritry ? M 
; aſſuredly ſo, What was the object of the amendment? To 
ut t a negative upon this clear and indiſputable propofition; 
15 this muſt be clearly acknowledged; what was the obvious 
he intention of the amendment, in another point of view? To 
ch paſs a cenſure agen minifters, without proof, and Evth with- 
it; Wl out the moſt diſtant appearance of any thing, which bore 4 
ry - ſemblance to ptoof, or the moſt tetroſpeRive relation to fact. 
at . New councils and new counſellers, when it was uſed to the 
th Wh purpoſe to which it was intended to ſerve; and Having a re- 
vis Wl ference to the whole context, might be a very proper expreſ- 
of Loa, and very fly applied. How had it gor into the preſent 
en motion He preſumed by mere chance. The paragraph re- 
be Wl commended new councils and new counſellors, without ſtat- 
he iog a fingle reaſon, why either the one or the other were be- 
f a f. without even any conſtructive reference to 
at preceded or what followed the recommendation. 
a- W- He has given all poſſible attention, and exerted his utmoſt 
16 Wh induſtry to diſcover the grounds of this advice to the Crown, 
. W.both in the amendment itſelf; and in the reaſons ſuggeſted 
be noble Lords wo ſupported it, in the courſe of che even- 
n ing; dut all in vain : for all he could leacn was, that certain 
; meaſyres, unſucceſsfu] he would allow in the event, were 
£tandemnegd ; and becauſe unſucceſsful, were therefore con- 
.demned. But allowing every thing which might be ſuppoſed 
to follow from ſuch a fuggettion, and inferences drawn from 
tit ſy on, would it be juſt, would it. be reafonable, 
would it & fair, either in point of form ot fact, to condemn 
without hearing, to give judgment without knowing, or 
even enguiring what the party charged had to offer in extenua- 
97 of in exculpation of the matter urged againſt them ? 


or deſcription of men, much leſs for the perſons who were 
luÞpoſed de compoſe the _ adminiſtration ; but he ſtood 
>, «the ” + P _ at > fy EY 3 22 2 up 
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not riſe in that Houſe, as an advocate for any man, 
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logic he kad ever heard in that Houle or out of it. The 
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up. far juſtice, for the honour of Parliament, and tb preferyt 
the reputation of the Houſe, If miniſters had afted impro- 
perly, injudicioufly, corruptly, or Wickedly, the very pre. 
ſumption. that they had To, intitled them to a claim ty trial 
and indifferent Jultice. ey were culprits, he would ſup- 
poſe, that was enough for his argument; they were intitled 
to the benefit of 2 ; the greater the charge, the mort 
criminal in its nature, the more exemplary and fevere the 
puniſhment, if due; the more care, caution, and circum- 

ion there ought to be uſed, in ſeeing Whether it was de- 
rved or not; but to come with a fide wind, without no- 
tice, without evidence, or any one ſpecies of proof or cri. 
minglity Fpatever; to propoſe a removal, without a pretence 
of . direct or implied guilt, was a mode of proceeding he 
would never accede to. It was an outrage on the eo ith 
tion; it was contrary to law, to truth, to Eandoar, to every 
form. and effential requiſite of ſubſtantial juſtice; it was whit 
he neyer. would nor could aſſent to, as a man, as a member of 
that Houſe, or a friend to the conſtitution; and of courſe, 
could not. upon any motive, prudent, political, or juſt, ac- 
cede to the amendment moved by the noble Marquis. 
H Lordſhip conſidered the motion in a variety of other 
ſhapes, and uſed a variety,of other arguments, of the ſame 
ſize and complexion, and concluded by expreſſing his moſt 
inequiyocal diſſent to the ammendment moved by the nobk 
Marquis, and his full approbation of the addreſs moved by 
the noble Earl [Cheſterfield] who firſt offered his ſentiments 
to the Houſe. . | 3 N 
Lord Camden made a perſonal reply to the noble Lord who 
ſpoke laſt, and ſpoke beſides very fully to the queſtion. - 
The words new councils and new counſellors, which the 
noble Lord on the woolſack bad fo ably commented upon, 
and ſo induſtriouſly laboured to prove inapplicable to the 
ſubject matter under the conſideration of the Houſe, ne matter 
whence borrowed, or whence taken, were, in his opinion, the 
moſt apt, ſignificant, and expreſſive, to the preſent Nat: 
of this country it was poſſible the mind of for man to con- 
ceive. Why new councils ? ſays the learned Lord. Becauſ: 
the old councils have proved the cauſe of all our calamitic. 
Why new counſellors ? Becauſe the preſent counſellors have 
been the authors of all our defeats and diſgraces, and tht 
ruin and deſtruction which, on every fide, menace this 
country. | 1-7 | —- X 
The noble and learned Lord made uſe of the moſt noyel 
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bbraſe, bis Lordſhip acknowledges, might have been 

— hen firſt uſed; und 5 perſon who uſed 1. 1 
a5 Rd by à noble Friend of his Eart uf Chatham] ſome 


time finde deceaſed but upon what: vecafion ? Upon the = 
fare fabjeRt then under their Lordſhips? di ſcuſſion; upoa 


de erfing Ke and 3 ruin which then ſeemed to 
be ſuſpended almoſt over bur heads. Whar did that 
great and wiſe man fay ? „ The diſorder is uncommotily 
malignant, and threatens the moſt fatal conſequences. What 
is the moſt proper mode of treatment? What will aſſuage 
its malignancy in the firſt ſtages? What will totally 
eradicate and remove it in time? Th the ſpirit nearly border- 
ing on prediction; in the fullneſs of political wiſdom, faid 
that unrivalled ſtateſman, there muſt be new councils, and 
hew counſellors.” * What again was the uſe the noble Mar- 
quis wiſhed to take of Nis ſage advice) — To give or re- 
it directly and immediately to his Sovereign. Was 
- malady — — intended as an antidote — ? 
as it not the ſatmie difteryper-grown' up to greater ftr 4 
and fuller maturity, become Tote dangers ü — 
threatening Hl more fatal conſequene s?rtr: #5 
The learned Lord had faid a great deal about the text and 
context; for his he was at'a great loſs to know vr diſ- 
cover, what could have induced his Lordſhip to miſpend fo 
much time and ingenuity, in verbal criticiſm, The ad- 
dteſs ſtated the contraft between two periods of his Majeſty's 
reign; the conclufion was, that ſuch having been the effects 
of ſuch a ſyſtem of government thus adminiſtered, to be» 
ſeech his Majeſty, as veſted with the exerciſe of the execu- 
tive power, to adopt other councils, and call to his ad- 
vice other counſellors ; ſurely in all this there was nothing 
iträttonlal, iltogical, or abſurd; on the- contrary, as far as 
his poor opinton enabled him to judge, he never recollected to 
have Neal pern ifes more elearly or diſtinctly ſtated, nor a con- 
eluſion more faithfully and corretly drawn; and it was with 
no ſmall degree of afforiſiment he heard the learned Lord 
quarrel mefely with the expreſſion, and yet forbear to con- 
trovert its truth; for ſutely the mind muſt be ſtrangely per- 
verted, and very callous indeed, which could ſuppoſe the ex- 
preſſion nonſenſical, and ſo framed as to be incapable of re- 
ceiving any impreffion of a truth in itſelf, which carried 
with it every poſſible mark of ſelf evidence. 45 Ada: 
His Lordſhip proceeded then to debate the queſtion ſo far 
as it related to a meafute of ſtate, in which he gave a com- 


pendious hiſtory of te Whole of the American war, anduthe 


various 
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of 8 
ht Wpremiſes did not at all follow ; for things might continue to 
row worſe, and yet public misfortunes be not juſtly imputa- 
ele to Miniſters ; not that be pretended to decide one way or 
d. {the other, nor did that queſtion come before him in a ſhape 
hiy it or proper for diſcuffion ; but it ſtruck him, upon a 4 1 
et view, that the whole of our diſtreſſes could not be juſtly. 
of aid at the door of any ſet of miniſters, or any way” de- 
{Wcription of men. A right honourable gen eman, ſome 
nd hears deceaſed, was ſuppoſed to have directed his Ma- 
ch eſty's councils immediately after the period of proſperity 
of {Wp1luded to in the motion; and it was he that firſt brought the 
ea Wi ueltion of exerciſing the legiſlative rights of this country 
nd Wer America. He would not ſay how wiſely; for he a 
of mean to decide whether the ſtamp act was a wiſe or im- 
nd roper meaſure, ' The noble Marquis who moved the amend- 
es, ent ſucceeded that gentleman, and was honoured with the 
dong dence of his Mafeſty in the, ſame manner. © During bis 
re- W-vidthip's adminiftration the ſtamp act was repealed,” He 
0. | a no opinion on the propriety of that meaſure, 


LY ye DS 4 
3 " 


e noble Duke in the blue: ridbon who ſpoke lately Graf- 
ok] ſucceeded to the noble Marquis. During his Grace's 
dainiftration the revenue taxes upon tea, &c. were laid, 
mich had originally ſowed the ſeeds of the preſent rebellion. 


* batever qpinon he might have on the fubject he would 
fis five none at preſent, whether that either was or was not 2 
in. iſe meaſure ; it was however ſanctioned by the learned Lord 
it bo ſpoke and a noble Lord who ſpoke early [Shel- 
jon orne] who, at „ thut of paſſing that act, had each of them 
ofs ee in big Majeſty's councils. To this laſt the preſent ſe} of 
\nd iniſters luccecded, They had neither paſſed the n 
= repealed it; they had not laid on the American dufes; 
— nd whatever the meaſures were, good or bad, wiſe or un- 


viſe, they had only followed up what had been before 
halked out for them. Whether it was gapd policy to purſue 
hoſe meaſures, or whether they had been purſued in a man- 
er the beſt calculated to obtain the object; was a matter of 
iſtin& conſideration ; but be that as it may, to do juſtice to 
Il the parties concerned, it was by no means fair, accordin 


Pg d his judgment, to make a e of a pro- 
* hition, which, whether applicable to any ſet of them, was 
* © eerally applicable, or not at all fo, Upon this ground 


e 

Wherefore, and this only, though he ackriowledged the facts 
ated to be true, he could not in juſtice or conſcience give 

vote for a motion which went to the cenſure of à parti- 

uar ſet of men, for purſuing à line of public condu* not 

* 8 deviſed 
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ep ied þy themſelves ip point of principle. 177 which had 
better ſupport than conſequence flowjn 0 from. (yſten 
Oo 


in Which, if any cenſure, were due, they could only be parte 


cipauts. i in; 
His Lordſhip then turned his attention to E very ba 
ſtreſſed and perilous ſituation of this goyptr 
thing but à full and comprehenſive union f 2008 2 
all men could effect its ſalvation. t 
He was old enough to remember this country in very em- n 
. 1 1 ſituations; none, he acknowledged, like the preſent, Wt 
had ſeen great and violent party ſtruggles ; none ſo vio- i 
Tent as the preſent. Nowrithftand!n bs oh h he by na. mean; 
deſpaired, nor was he deſpoodent. There was ons point in Nu 
which every man eed, and every party profeſſed to attain; Ml ar 


J— wa_ ww ca ow ww . 


and no doubt the wiſh was ſincere, and, proceeded from the pi 
heart; he meant a principle of ſclf- defence, directed toward 
c preſervation. | 
On this Freund he craved the attention * 2 word or two m 
his ideas, He had talked of the ſtruggle of parties; 
he I now FOOT gut a few bints upon the neceſſity of. an 
to facts which, had came within hu ot 
N Nn Walpole bad, for heatly twepi int 
A e 2 the the moſt formidable oppaſitions L 
= try ny 9 held; What did chat great ſtateſmu tio 
5 ace as lang as he could, and when Ire 
found char no longer retain it with faſety he com- 
ned eters with his opponents, procuring for bimſel 
10 25 for 4 thing which $0 paſſed, I made 
for a ſyſt yſtem exattly ſimilar in all its, parts, and at it 
of a few mouths adminiſtered and: ſupported by the f Is 
| 4410 e x rants out of the late J e ies x 
ire 10 ages C ted a very on ta tl 
Ham that had ſucceeded to e Rob 
pole's, ic being ſtrengthened by an exiſting pam 
. 25 N for b his Majeſty to change his:yauncii 
UT aps 1! not to ani great extent. He had an Hand in that 1 
onation, and * was the conſequence? Two perſo! 
er foe fluctuation, only were taken in, yet by ſo imme the! 
171 che 'change the nation was ſatisfied, a coalition enſueſſthat 
e effe of that ſeaſsnable union was the glorious ſueula: 
Mes and Acer of e mae in — of the and | 
Fae far the temper 'of the mien or ſtate of parties mig] 


admit of a coalition at preſeat be could not pretend $0 aj 
3 


1832 rann 
0 but it was an event moſt earneſtly to be wiſhed for; for in- 


hal BY deed ſuch was the alarming ſtate of affairs, that the cou 
em Bi loudly called for the aſſiſtance of every heart and hand hic 
tt it contained, and with ſuch a co-operation, though he was 
far from deſponding, the moſt confident mind and moſt re- 
di ſolute temper had ſufficient cauſe to ſtagger his confidence 
no. and ſhake his reſolution. - 
and BY His Lordſhip ſpoke to the queſtion, as it preſented itſelf to 
the Houſe, and by implication entered into a defence of admi- 
em: nitration, by attributing all our misfortunes to the ambi- 
ent. Wi tion — perfidy of the court of Verſailles, and its baleful 
vi0- WM influence in the Spaniſh councils, 
2403 At half after one o'clock in the morning the Houſe divided 
un upon the Marquis of Rockingham's amendment, for the 


ain; amendment 41, againſt it 82; and the original queſtion being 


the put on the addreſs, it was agreed to without a diviſion. 
ardy December 1. 


The order of the day was read, for the Lords to be ſum· 


tue moned on a motion to be made by the Earl of Shelburne, 


ties; As ſoon as the clerk had read the order, his Lordſhip roſe, Earl of Sal- 
of ind apologized to the Houſ: for not giving ſome intimation vr. 


n bi or the intended purport of his motion at the time he gave an 
egi intimation of his intention to make it; but aſſured theic 
| th Lordſhips that it was but that very day he bad made his op- 
mu tion out of two ſubjects; that of the iſland of Jamaica or 
en wil Ireland, They alternately preſſed themſelves with equal 


this idea, that the affairs of Ireland called loudly for imme- 
diate relief, while the ſtate of Jamaica, be it ever ſo alarming 
and critical, could receive little advantage from any determi- 
nation come to in that Houſe 2 it; for either the 
fatal blow was already given, or, if intended, would be given 
before any aſſiſtance or ſuccour could reach that iſland, 

Having apologized to their Lordſhips, and aſſigned his 


land, his Lordſhip, after this ſhort introduction, moved, 
that the addreſs of that Houſe, which paſſed unanimouſly on 
he 31th of May laſt, recommending to his — 's moſt 
ſerious conſideration the diſtreſſed and impoveri ſtate of 
the loyal and well-deſerving people of Ireland, and to direct 
hat there be prepared and laid before Parliament ſuch parti- 
culars relative to the trade and manufactures of Great Britain 
and Ireland as to enable the national wiſdom to purſue effec- 
tual meaſures for promoting the common ſtrength, wealth, 
ad commerce of his Majeſty's ſubjects in both kingdoms, 

Vor. XV. M and 


force upon his mind, and the choice he had made was only on 


motives for giving a preferable attention to the affairs of Ire. 


11 
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and his Majeſty's anſwer of the following day, that he would 
give — — and likewiſe the motion to ad- 
dreſs his Majeſty which he took the liberty to trouble ther 
Eordſhips with on the ad of June, re-ſtating the neceſſity of 
giving ſpeedy and effectual relief to Ireland, and offering the 
full co-operation of that Houſe towards giving relief to that 
kingdom, and if his royal prerogative, as veſted in him by 
the conſtitution, was not adequate to adminiſter the wanted 
relief; that his Majeſty would be pleaſed to continue the Par. 
liament of this kingdom, and give orders forthwith for calling 
the parliament of Ireland, that their juſt complaints may be 
fully cogſidered, and remedied without delay ;” which laſt, his 
Lordſhip obſerved, had been negatived by a conſiderable ma- 
jority, no leſs than by 61 to 32. Theſe documents being 
read it the table, 374 185 | 

His Lordſhip proceeded to explain the grounds of his in- 
tended motion, which would, it carried, amount to a vote 
of eehſure upon miniſters, - 

He reminded the Houſe, that the addreſs firſt read, which 
paſſed nem. difſent. was made by the noble Marquis, not in 
the terms in which it appeared upon their Lordſhips' Journals, 
but contained a recommendation for giving relief to Ireland, 
and an implied cenſure on minifters for neglecting the imme- 
diate concerns of the ſiſter kingdom, and the union and pro- 
ſperity 'of both kingdoms. The noble Earl in the blue rib- 
bon, then at the head of his — ox op eounſels [Earl Go- 
wer] propoſed an amendment, which, though it did not meet 


_ © the ideas of many noble Lords on the fide of the Houſe he 


ſat, he was diſpoſed to accept of ; becauſe if the whole addreſs 
had been inſiſted upon by his noble friend near him { Marquis 
of Rockingham] its being negatived, would, in his opinion, at 
that time have been productive of diſagreeable, perhaps of fatal 
conſequences. He thought it better, in a choice of evils, to 
accept of that from which ſome advantage might be drawn, 
than adhere to a motion rigorouſly, which, if refuſed by a ma- 


- jority of their Lordſhips, might irritate Ireland, and ſpread 


diſcontents and provoke reſentments in the breaſts of men 
nearly verging to deſpair, under a load of accumulated di- 
fireſles within, and what they deemed the moſt groſs iajuſtice 
and unfeelins oppreſſion from without. 

On this idea, and this only, he cloſed with the amend- 
ment offered by the noble Earl in the ele ribbon, though at 
the time he thought it did not reach the true grievance which 
was the ſhameful conduct of minifters in neglecting, ot 
rather abdicating the affairs and even the government of that 
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er exiſted, unleſs vifited by war or famine ; and perceiv- 
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kingdom. What he ſaid on that occaſion had been groſsly 
miſrepreſented in the news paper, and gave riſe to a great 
many ill- ſounded ſeverities and miſrepreſentations of his con- 
duct in his native country. He had even received ſeveral 
ſcurrilous letters from anonymous perſons, and reprehenſions 
from his friends on the other ſide of St. George's Channel; 
but as he was conſcious that ſentiments had been imputed to 
him in print, which never entered into his imagination, and 
that his motive for approving the amendment was merely 
to give hopes to Ireland, that after the unanimous concur- 
rehce of that Houſe and his Majeſty, indeed of every btanch 
of the legiſlature, a ſimilat motion to the amended one hav- 
ing paſſed the other Houſe the ſame day, he 222 
for the benefit, happineſs, and the preſerving; - 


; will and affection which that country had evet entertained 


for this; and that Ireland relying on fo ſolemn; and ſacted 2 


ſanction as he had deſcribed, would be perſuaded that the 


day of national ſalvation could not be very far diſtant. 
At the ſame time it was judiciouſly preſſed by the noble 
Marquis, and ſeveral other noble Lords on the ſame, ſide of 
the Houſe, that hen they conſented to permit the original 
motion to be altered, and qualified in the manner, now de- 
ſcribed, "that the true purport of the addmaſo, Which WN im- 
mediate and effectual relief, ſhould: be anſwered: it was his 
opinion likewiſe then, as it was ſtill; and 00 19; day. a 
new 2ra commenced in the affairs of Ireland. The ward of 
Parliament was pledged, but was no ſooner pledged, than it was 
violated by miniſters.” Fhree weeks howeyer elapſed, without a 
ſingle ſtep having been taken; and at was upon this 5 
contempt of the recommendation of Parliament, and the 


breach of the aſſurances given by his: Majeſty's miniſters, that 


he moved the addreſs of that day, which had been now 
read at the table, for continuing the ſeſſion of Parliament and 
convening the parliament of Iteland, that their united wiſdom 
might effect what adminiſtration were incapable or unwilling 


- Even to attempt. 1 


Such being the conduct of migiſters; the next object of their 


| Lordſhips' confideration/and deciſion was, what were the conſe- 


nces which that conduct drew after it ? Exactly what every 


que 
think ng man muſt have clearly foreſeen, Ireland diſclaimed any 


corneQiort with Great Britain; the inſtantly put herſelf into 
a condition of defence: againſt her foreign enemies; oppreſſed 


at one time by England, and at length reduced to a ſtate of 


calamity and diſtreſs, experienced by no other country that 
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ing that all pro ran 


nally cloſed, © and 28 


muſt periſh or work out her 


_ falvation, ſhe united as one man to reſcue herſelf from that 
approaching deſtruction, which ſeemed to await her. The 
| people inſtantly armed themſelves, and the numbers armed 


ſoon increaſed to upwards of forty 


thouſand men, and were 


daily au ting. This moſt formidable body was not com. 
Poled of 'mercenaries, who had little or no intereſt in the 
iſſue, hou of the noblity, gentry, merchants, citizens, and te- 
ſpectably yeomanry: men able and willing to devote their time, 

and part of their property to the defence of the whale, and te the 


— and ſecurity of their country. The government had 
deen 


and the 
: Re 


| 2 ſhould agai 


authoriſed b 


le reſumed the — veſted in 


ind pic * ny determi regulated, 
hm! Pe bo large and Tiberal a baſis, that they? hol 
| liable to eto ſuffer under the ſame fhons in time to 


oo nor feel the fatal effects and complicated evils af mal - 
adminiſtration, of calamity without hopes of dente. or of 
ion. 
To prove that theſe were the declared and real ſentient 

of the whole Iriſh nation, be ſhould not dwell upon this or 
that particular circumſtance ; upon the reſolutions of county 
and town mectings, upon the 
it of all deſcriptions of men, of 


iron-handed power without 


| the general prevalent ſpi 
 allrelig 


of the aſſociations, 


ions: matters of this kind however true or maniſeſt, were 


| ſubjet to or might admit of controverſy. He would ſolely 
contained in a ftate paper; he 
ſes of the Iriſh parlfament,. de- 
es the kingdom a free trade” 


- confine himſelf to a paſſa 
meant the addreſs of Lech 
claring that nothing but granti 
cos ave it from certain ruin. 


, conveyed through its proper 2 organs, 


united voice of the 


Houſes of Parliament, to his Majeſty, againſt which 
2 was but one diſſenting voice in the hauſes, and not 2 
ſecond, he believed, in the whole kingdom. Church of Eng- 
land men and Roman- catholics, diſſenters and ſectaries of i 
| denominations ; Whigs and Tories, if any ſuch were to be 
found in Ireland ; placemen, penfioners, and country 


men; Engliſhmen by birth; 


in ſhort, 


man in and 


* 
out of the Houſe, . 4 the ſingle inſtance mentioned, had 
all united in a ſingle opinion, that nothing would relieve the 


country ſhort of a free trade. 


A noble 
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f. A noble Lord of great abilities, and who was lately: ap- 
own 8 pointed to a high confidential office 4 1 L 
ta bad endeavoured to find out à meaning for the people of that 
The I country; hieh they did not know theinfelves how to ex- 
med BY preſs. The noble Lord's country was certainly much obliged 
vere BY to him. © Said the noble Lord, the laſt night, be had con- 
om. verſed with Tevetal leading men in that kingdom ;-\ but not 
the BY one of them could define what he meant by a free trade; but 
re- BY that the noble Lord himfelf had diſcovered it. Free” trade, 
me, BY ſaid the noble Lord, means an equat trade. He wiſhed to 
the BY reeommend to the noble Lord, to de more cautious in heck 
had BY interpretations on the plain and ' unambiguous expre of 
m other © men. A free trade, he was well perſuaded, by no 
e 
and 
ver, 


mens imported an equal trade. He had many public and 
private reaſotis to think ſo'; a free trade imported, in his - 
nion, an unreſtrained trade to every patt of the world, inde- 
ted, png of the controul, regulation, or ititerftregce! of "the 
uld BY Britifh tory or It was not a ſpeculative propoſition con - 


e to WW fined to or mere mattor of argument: the people of Ite- 
aal. land had explained the context, if any ambigairy called for 
of WW ſuch an explanation ;/ he received accounts from Ireland, char 
| a trade was opened between the northern part of {teland, 
and North America, with the privicy of Congteſs, und in- 
demmificationz from capture by our enemies; that proviſion 
ſhips had” ſäfled to the fame place: nay more, that L 

Franklyn,” the Aniericati iminifter at Paris, had been fur- 
niſhed with full power to treat with Ireland upom 'regulativns 
of commerce, and mutual intereſt and ſupport; and that 
whether'or hot any fach treaty. ſhould take place, the mu- 
tual © intereſts of both countries, their very near uMoiey in 
blood, and their ' eſtabliſhed Intercourſe, "cementred” farther 
by the advantages arifing from an open and unre- 
rained trade between them, would neceſſary perfect what 


- 


had already sctualiy begun. 


compared with wat it was at the <lofe of the laſt fefion, he 
8 ſhould take up very little of their Lordſhips' time, in ſtut 
al: Wthe true grounds of his motion. © At the time the noble Mar- 


de quis moved” the firſt addreſs, Ireland would have been con- 


le, Wtented with little, in expectation of obtaining more 3x ans 
and tber opportunity, when it would come with the appearanee 
had Hof generofity and affection, and not ay if extorted, ben 
the Wthis country was labouring under à variety of diſtreſſes and 
nbarraſſingnts ; whereas now, moſt probably, they -would 
o% | | . 7 not 


#+ 4 vi 


Such then being the dem her and'diſpoſition of Ireland now, 
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not be ſatisfied with any thing ſhort of trade, totally ind 


„ ſ tee. „ * 
The noble Lord ho ſteod forth. the firſt day of the ſeſſia 
and to whom be had lately alluded relatiye to the meaniy 
he affixed to the expreſſion in the addreſs of the Iriſh Par 
- ment to the Crown, had not only explained the words, h 
ſtood forth as the reſponſible miniſter on the occaſion, H: 
-did not pretend to ſay haw far Ireland would be inclined 
.truſt to his Lordſhip's word. The noble Lord ought to tak 
care, and proceed very cautioufly indeed, leſt he ſhoul 
- as unfortunate in his adminiſtration of the affairs d 
Ireland, as he was in thoſe of America. He delivered [ſup 
poſed to mean when, ſecretary of ſtate, and the new office a 
ſecretary of ſtate for. the American department was creat! 
- and. conferred, on Lord Hillſbrough] rhe colonies into hi 
- Lordſhip's: hands, e Joyal, obedient, and affect 
- nate» ſubjects; his Lordſhip had, by a ſeries of miſtake, 
- improvident,  oppreflive and irritating wenn: ſown: 
. ſeeds. of revolt, and the preſent rebellion, with all their mil 
chievous conſequences, which we now feel, and the vation 
- ills and dangers. which now threaten, us on every fide, 
The noble Lord's appointment, in his opinion, 'carrigt 
with it a moſt unfavourable and inauſpicious aſpect. 'Tht 
:nable Lord, now held himſelf forth as, reſponſible to boi 
: kingdoms, n he had; dene once before to Great Britain at 
America. He aſſured Great Britain, that America wou 
agree to the revenue laws, paſſed before his entrance into 
- offices; and if they refuſed, that they would and muſt }: 
-campelled. to a ſubmiſſion. He aſſured America, on tit 
other Hand, chat all taxes, for the purpoſe of raiſing a re- 
nue, would be madified ſo as not. to be founded in taxation, 
or have any other object in view but commercial regulation 
and that no other laws, for the purpoſe of raifing, a re venus, 
would be paſſed by the Britiſh legiſlature. He never meant 
co make thoſe promiſes good, or failed in the attempt. f. 
- now. aſſures Great Britain, that Ireland, by a free trade ¶ one 
means an equal trade, and on this ground ſtands forth reſpos · ¶ ver 
. (ible for the event of bis own meaſures. D 
Aſter ſtating, in a variety of inſtances, the miſcondud Wa r 
- incapacity, but above all, the ſhameful inattention of mii: ¶ Dc 
lers to the affaits of Ireland, by which we were driyen wel 
the melanchely terms of ſubmitting to whatever Irelzuiſi the 
might think proper to dictate, or to the loſs of lu. the 
land, as well as America; his Lordſhip proceeded uo ad 
point out ſeveral exiſting grievances in that country, # 
well ariſing from its particular conſtitution, as interior 2 
vernment⸗ 
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ernment. He obſerved that there was one groſs defe in 

former, and that too of the firſt magnitude, he meant 
he power the Crown being inveſted with or arrogating to it- 
af, the diſpoſal of the hereditaryrevenue, which amounted to 
ull two-thirds of the whole monies raiſed upon the people. 
tis could be diſpoſed of at the King's pleaſure, or its pro- 


I 

" » Whuce in part be anticipated by royal grants, called the King's 
s 1 ettets. Such a general — bt allowed, was not to be fe 
1ed ul oled or feared ; but ſo long as the claim was contended for, 


t muſt continue a dangerous claim; becauſe it inveſted the 
hole produce in the King, and with it conſequently the 
zower of the ſword. It had, however, this immediate effect, 
hat the minifters were at all times at liberty to give penſions, 
nente places; and the ſalaries and ſums granted or an 
othem, being charged upon the hereditary revenue, it in 
at amounted to a power to tax; becauſe if that revenue fell 
Wort, other taxes muſt be laid on the people, and other 
burdens incurred, in order to make good thoſe eventual de- 
ficiencies, | 
This power, and the uſe made of it, was a ſource of end- 
leſs miſchief to the people of Ireland, and in its eonſequen- 
ces to the people of England; becauſe it afforded minifters 
on both ſides the water, the means of corruption, and re- 
waroding thoſe who ſupported them in their views, and gave 
a ſanction to their meaſures. It was doubly miſchievous to 
lreland; for while it impoveriſhed the people there, it at the 
ſame time furniſhed the means of future oppreſſion, and re- 
peated public rapine, . f 
He ſpoke of the deplorable ſtate of that country, &- 
ing religion, and its N He ſaid, that the clergy 
there, were the beſt provided for of any in Chriſtendom, in 
proportion to the ability of the country, and did leaſt 
for what they received. He ſpoke in the hearing of ſome 
noble Lords who had been there, and had traverſed the coun- 
try, and appealed to them, if for one patiſh church ſtanding, 
there were not five in ruins; and whether, upon an average, 
one fourth of the people were properly attended. He ſpoke 
pon · ¶ very handfomely of the preſent primate of that kingdom 
Doctor Robinſon] and a certain worthy prelate, brather to 
uch noble Lord, a member of that Hoyſe [the Biſhop ef 
n · ¶ Derry, brother to the Earl of Briſtol] who both, as he was 
a 089 well informed, had ſet an example worthy imitation within 
lag their reſpective juriſdictions and dieceſes ; but to come at 
lr the root of the grievance, it would be neceſſary to call in the 
d of Parliament, to co-operate with the wiſhes of good 
an 
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and pious men, and to inforce a neceſſary diſcipline, among 
fuch as are mindful of their duty, only confidered the emo. 
lumeats derived from oppreſſion, which above all others, from 
its nature and objects, ſhould dictate and command a faithful 
diſcharge of it in all its poſſible relations. 

His Lordſhip was remarkably ſevere on the conduct of x 
noble Lord in the other Houſe, who was generally ſuppoſed 
to be the miniſter, who was famed for nothing but making 
contracts, and being totally inattentive to every other concen 
of the ſtate; who ſlept eternally when he ſhould be awake, 
and was ſcarcely ever attentive to his duty, but when his alas 
crity led the way to error. There was no ſuch thing a 
driving him beyond his uſual pace; for whether it was the 
actual loſs of America, or the danger of loſing Ireland, the 
noble Lord was nniformly immoveable. 

Let the preſſure of affairs be what they might, it was the 
cuſtom of the noble Lord to jog on ſlowly, and like a French 
General, to whoſe humour and temper he particularly allud- 
ed, who being informed that 40,000 men were in danger of 
being cut off; no danger, however preſſing, could prevail 

him to put his horſe into a trot, 

He ſaid he n to be heartily tired of his fituation as a 
member of that Houſe. All attempts from that ſide of the 
Houſe, were become idle and ineffective. The queſtion, 
when it came to be decided, was determined by a moſt dil- 
couraging majority, If the queſtion related to the internal 
defence of the kingdom, or to the ſtate of defence of our 
dependencies or tranſmarine dominions, it anſwered no other 
purpoſe but that of conveying improper and dangerous m- 
telligence to our enemies, and inviting their attacks; if 00 
the real intention of foreign courts, all was buried in equi- 
vocal anſwers, totally evaded, or paſſed over in ſilence, A 
noble Viſcount on the croſs bench, lately come into high of- 
fice [ Lord Stormont} imputed to noble Lords on his fide of 
the Honſe, motives, he truſted, the moſt unjuſt and ill- 
founded, a deſire of power, place, and emolument ; and 
that, in contradiction to what had been aſſerted by a noble 
and learned Lord, a near relation to the noble Viſcount's, 
the ſame evening, [Lord Mansfield] ' that no man, in the 
preſent critical and embarraſſed ftate of public affairs, could 
aceept of a place under government, in any high or reſpon- 
fible fituation, but from a ſenſe of duty ;” and at the ſame 
time ſeemed to throw out a hint, that if being brought into 
office was the object, that event might be brought _ 
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The learned Lord had indeed, ventured a great length, and 
from motives of inducement had referred to hiſtorical facts. 
He mentioned the refignation of Sir Robert Walpole, and a 
later compromiſe, ſoon after the commencement of the late 
war. If thoſe references to what had happened were intended 
to apply to what might again be effected, he could ſolemnly 
and ſafely proteſt, that he would upon no conſideration 
whatever unite, or in any way co-operate with men who had 
been the inſtruments of bringing ruin and diſgrace on 
their country. For his own part, he had decided finally on 
his future conduct. He had united with thoſe with whom he 
had the honour to act for ſeveral years; their principles were 
the ſame; their future rule of conduct was to be correſpon- 
dent; whatever different opinions they might have held, 
they no longer interfered with their general plan; they 
the WF were confidentially and fully united in the great leading 
ach principle, of new men and new meaſures; if the ſalvation 
ud. of the country was to be effected, it was only by thoſe 
r of means; or if the country was to be ſaved from the ruin 
val which threatened us on every fide, it was only by a change 

of ſyſtem ; the preſent muſt give way, and the conſequence 
s 2 WW muſt be, as he obſerved before, other men and other 
the Wl meaſures. | | "x Br” 
on, He obſerved early, that the noble Earl to whom the latter 
di. part of his ſpeech particularly alluded was not preſent. He 
nf did not with to harrals old age, fo as to call forth its natu- 
our ral concomitants, peeviſhneſs, impatience, and Nerz 
ther I What he meant to ſay, regarded more properly thoſe who 
m-. might be called to ſucceed him, not in place, but in influ- 
f t0 ence. He Hked the Scotch nation in general, as diyines, 
19- Woldiers, and men of letters; but he was free to confels, 
A Wthat he deteſted the Scotch law, as totally inapplicable. to 


: 


of. Whe ſpirit of a free copftirution. To prove how. well this 
e of Wopitition was founded, he quoted the authority of, thoſe 
il. who drew up the impeachment of Capdinal olley, ,and 
aud had Pate i of the articles on a charge.againſt that proud 
oble Wand deſpotic prelate, that he had endeavoured to introduce the 
at's, FWeivil la of Scotland into England, and of Lord Bacon, wha 


the Whad expreſſy maintained in one of his law tracts, that a 
vuld Scotch lawyer was by profeſſſonal education uphit either. to 
on · Mexplait or diſpenſe the law of England, 28 ag advocate or þ 
ame judge. IIis Lordſhip did not cont ne Rimſelf to general. ai- 
into Wiertion, but explained the different mode of rocceqding in 
out. che Engliſb and Scotch courts, and the hat of "decifion, 
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which obtained in each of them, and gave the preference to 
the Engliſh laws, which upon every matter of real conſequence 
defined the crime, and annexed the puniſhment ; whereas 
this mode of proof, was much more! looſe and indefinite in 
Scotland, while the meaſure of puniſhment ſolely lay in the 
breaſt of the judge, and was founded merely in diſcretion,— 
He muſt acknowledge that he had a very high reſpect for the 
profeſſors of the law, but he ever ſhould think, that law and 
Politics were not ſo much combined, though in many in- 
ſtances they were, that a ſound lawyer, was always a good 
politician, Their habits, ſtudies, and purſuits, were diffe- 
rent, and he thought very properly ſo. He did not mean, 
by any thing he had thus looſely thrown out, to diſparage 
the profeſſion ; the noble and learned Lord on the woolſack, 
was very judiciouſly called by his Sovereign, into his pre- 
ſent high ſituation ; he was perfectly pleaſed at the noble 
Lord's promotion. He was well ſatisfied of his Lordſhip's 
great profeſſional abilities, and he was happy when he refleQ- 
ed, that while he had done honour to the ſeat he occupied in 
that houſe, he had reſtored dignity to the upper end of Weſt⸗ 

minſter-hall, | 
His Lordſhip next took a view of the ſtate of the empire 
and its various dependencies, and a retroſpe& of the laſt 
ſummer campaign, in the courſe of which he made a great 
many pointed obſervations, and dwelt a conſiderable time on 
the language of miniſters out of that Houſe, which amount- 
Ed exa 3 to this: that the King was his own general, for 
it was actually reported with confidence, and he believed 
was univerſally underſtood to be true, that his Majeſty, bad 
the enemy attempted a landing, meant to take the command 
of the army. It was ſaid likewiſe, that the King was his 
own ſecretary ; his own firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty, 
&c. This was a moſt prepoſterous idea, and a languge to- 
tally unknown to the conſtitution. The King might be 2 
well his own chief juſtice and diſpenſe law on the bench 
in Weſtminſter-hall, as be his own general, &c. He could 
not act but through the medium of his miniſters in their 
ſeveral departments, Thoſe miniſters who would permit his 
Majeſty to head his army would take the riſque upon them- 
ſelves and deſerve impeachment. The — held 2 
very different language, and was preciſe and correct on tht 
ſubject. Every one of his Majeſty's ſervants were ſeparately 
and conjunctly reſponſible for every meaſure that they car- 
ried into execution through their reſpective a” 
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and as à committee of council, for the meaſures decided 
there, and paſſing under the idea of an act of ſtate, or the 
reſolution of the Crown, previouſly adviſed to it by his con- 
ſtitutional counſellors. It was upon this clear doctrine of 
conſtitutional law that the well-known maxim that “ the 
King can do no wrong” was founded. Why ſo ? Be- 
— the King, in contemplation of law, can do nothing 
without previous conſultation and advice. He allowed, 
however, that a King in ſome caſes might ſo far abuſe his 
truſt as to do wrong, by uſurping upon the powers which the 
conſtitution had *. in other hands. What happened 
more than once before, might again happen. The conduct 
of Edward II. and Richard II. exhibited two melancholy 
inſtances how far a prince, under the influence of ſecret ad- 
vice, may be tempted to miſtake his own dignity, and the 
mutual rights and intereſts of himſelf and his ſubjects, which, 
when properly ſupported and wiſely purſued, are for ever 
inſeparable, It was true, that the civility of the law lays 
down as a maxim, what it preſumes, out of reſpect to - i 
perſon of the King, will never happen ; that 1s, that by a 
breach of every duty, moral and political, he will act merely 
on his own judgment; farther the inaxim that © the King 
can do no wrong” was to the laſt degree blaſphemous, ridi- 
culous and abſurd ; he therefore was of opinion, that a prince 
above all things ſhould be ever attentive to theſe two conſi- 
derations ; namely, the exact relation he ſtood in with re- 
ſpe& to his ſubjects, the ground of their obedience, and his 
own power ; and the very particular ſtation in which the 
laws and conſtitution had placed him as an individual, moſt 
certainly at the head of government, but nevertheleſs bound 
by every motive of religion and regard to the laws, with the 
meaneſt ſubje& in the empire; and, he was free to ſay, that 
any King of this country, who ſhould venture hereafter to de- 
part from thoſe ſound maxims of law and policy, would ſooner 
or later experience the fatal conſequences of exerciſing in his 
own perſon thoſe active powers placed by the conſtitution in 
his miniſters and adviſers, for the due and faithful diſchar 
of which they were, from the nature of the truſt repoſed 1n 
them, perſonally reſponſible. | 
He could not help obſerving, that, however improbable it 
might be, that our preſent Sovereign would ever depart from 
thoſe ſentiments of juſtice and good faith ſo deeply engraven 
on his heart, that many matters had lately happened which 
afforded cauſe of juft alarm to _ friends of the — 
2 a 
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and their country. The ſervants of the Crown, by the aid 
of the unnatural and dangerous influence which it carried 
with it, had viſibly departed from that ſyſtem of govern- 


ment which had borne us through four moſt heavy and ex- 


penſive wars, and had raiſed at length the glory of this coun- 
try to the higheſt pinnacle of fame, accompanied with an 
acceſhon of riches and national proſperity hitherto unequal. 
led in hiſtory. This ſyſtem had been gradually giving way 
fince the commencement of the preſent reign, till one of a 
very different frame and tendency.was now eſtabliſhed in its 
place; a ſyſtem planned in ſecret advice and ſupported by 
corruption. This double influence was now become in a 
great meaſure irreſiſtible indeed !, the wiſeſt could not well 
ſee where it might end, though he was perfectly ſatisfied 
that it pointed and would lead to ſome fatal iſſue. 

He did not mean to charge any particular perſon with 
being the ſecret deviſer of this ſyſtem. The noble and 
learned Earl; to whom he had more than once alluded, 
[Earl Mansfield] was, he meant by report, deemed to he 
no more than a ſecondary inſtrument, for there was ftill 
another perſon, who diſclaimed all private interference or 

ublic opinion, who was looked upon as the original mover, 

f that were true, the cure would be more difficult, as the 
cauſe of the malady was farther from the uſual means of 
diſcovery. He ſpoke again of the affairs of Ireland ; entered 
into a narrative of its diſtreſſes; and imputed to miniſters 
that they had at one time refuſed to give relief to Ireland, 
and at another, afforded her the means of compelling us 
to do, from a dread of the conſ quences, what the wiſdom 
of his Majeſty's counſels and the juſtice of Parliament 
ought to have rendered an act of duty, It was a matter 
of notoriety, that when Ireland only applied for ſome trifling 
favour pretty late in laſt ſeſſion, a few days only before the 
noble Marquis moved the addreſs read that day at the table, 
that the miniſter in the other Houſe | Lord North] under- 
ſtanding that the Houſe was about to relax, and that the 
favour was upon the point of being granted, came down, 
and by his ſole influence threw out the bill by a majority of 
three only, and, not contented with giving a filent vote, 
ſpoke with his uſual energy and ſucceſs againſt it. Thi 
act of declared hoſtility againft the people of Ireland, with 


the ſubſequent neglect of adminiſtration, in not attending 


to the united ſentjments of the Britiſh legiflature, was, in 
his opinion, the cauſe that Ireland was not now in a per 
| 5 ate 
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ſtate of tranquility and obedience to the government of this 
country, and that inſtead of ten or twelve thouſand aſſociators, 
there was now, he believed, full four times the number, 
well armed and accoutered, and daily improving in diſcipline. 
The Iriſh ſaw what they muſt truſt to, and they took'the 
option. The honour and dignity of the Crown was diſ- 
graced ; the ſword was dropped ; and the people had taken it 
up on the double motive of defending themſelves againſt a 
foreign enemy, and compelling that juſtice with arms in their 
hands that had, as with America, been denied to their hum- 
ble applications, and the repeated narratives and repreſenta- 
tions of their calamities and diſtreſs. 

After diſclaiming all perſonal reſentment, in the act of 
duty he undertook to perform, his Lordſhip then moved, 
after being on his legs above an hour and forty minutes, the 
following reſolution : 

That it is highly criminal in his Majefty's miniſters to 
haye neglected taking effectual meaſures for the relief of the 
kingdom of Ireland, in conſequence of the addreſs of this 
Houſe of the 11th of May, and of his Majeſty's moſt gracious 
anſwer; and to have diſcovered the diſcontents cf that king- 
dom to riſe to ſuch an height as evidently to endanger the 
conſtitutional connexion between the two kingdoms, and to 
create new embarrafſments to the public councils by diviſion 
and diffidence, in a moment when real unanimity, grounded 
upon mutual confidence and affection, is confeſſedly eſſential 
to the preſervation of what is left of the Britiſh empire.” 


Earl of Hillſborough aroſe, and after apologizing to the Houſe x.,,1 ,F 
for the very unprepared ſtate he was in, from not knowing Hil/borough 


what the noble Earl's motion pointed to, to anſwer the noble 
Earl on the great variety of topics which he had diſcuſſed, 
many of them having little, or indeed no relation at all, to 
the ſubject matter of debate, he would principally confine 
what he had to ſay to the queſtion on their Lordſhips' table, 
and only, if his memory ferved him, touch upon ſuch parts 
of the noble Earl's ſpeech as related to himſelf, in reſpect of 
future meaſures, concerning Ireland, and the ſucceſs of them; 
The noble Lord had more. than once adviſed him to be cau- 
tious how far he ſhould commit himſelf, as reſponſible for the 
meaſures he had adviſed ; the caution was very proper, and 
he could aſſure the noble Lord he had carefully attended to it 
before he entered into office, He thought that Ireland was 
entitled to a free trade with equal taxes, or, as he had before 
expreſſed himſelf, to an equal trade. So far his opinions 
went, and on that ground he thought himſelf well warranted 

| in 
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in recommending to his Majeſty, and propoſing to the couf. 
deration of Parliament the granting Ireland an equal trade, 
As to the event of this meaſure, all he could poſitively ſay 
was, that it perfectly accorded with his ideas of policy and 
juſtice, and from the temper and diſpoſition of the people of 
both kingdoms, he had good grounds to hope, that an equa 
trade, with the conditions to be annexed, would give perfed 
ſatisfaction and content, as well to the Britiſh as Iriſh nation! 
Theſe were his general ſentiments ; for the ſincerity of them 
he could alone be reſponſible, not for the ſucceſs of the mes. 
fure. As a friend to both countries equally, he hoped that 
Parliament on both fides of the water would adopt what he 
thought was the line of juſtice, becauſe founded in common 
intereſt, and directed evidently to promote at once their ſe. 
parate and joint proſperity. 

His Lordſhip reminded the noble Lord, that although he 
poſſeſſed a greater property in Ireland than in England, and 
was nearly connected with the former both by intereſt and 
affection, that his attachment did not originate in motives of 
a nature ſo apt to influence his conduct as thoſe which might 
be ſuppoſed to operate upon that of the noble Lord. He was 
born in England; his parents were born here; and all his 
anceſtors. The noble Lord was a native of Ireland ; and 
though deſcended from an Engliſh family, ſo many centuries 
had elapſed fince it ſettled in that kingdom, that if there wa 
any ground for imputing a predilection to either himſelt or 
the noble Lord, which he by no means pretended to ſay, the 
probability was, that if any ſuch predilection exiſted, its 
effects would be felt much ſtronger by the noble Lord than 
by him. 

"His Lordſhip then adverted to the interpretation which had 
been put by the noble Lord upon certain words dropped by 
him in a former debate, reſpecting Ireland. "Thoſe expreſ- 
ſions he was ready to explain, and he made no doubt but the 
— Houſe would find them perfectly innocent of any infinuation 
that there was a power in the cabinet which could undertake 
to anſwer for the Parliament. The obvious meaning of his 
words was, that previous to his acceptance of the ſeals, 3s 
Secretary of State, he deſired to know the intention of his 
Majeſty's miniſters, and the opinion of his council, relative 
to future meaſures reſpecting Ireland; and received every 
aſſurance from them that government was thoroughly diſpoſed 
to co-operate with Parliament, in giving to that kingdom 
ſuch an extenſion of trade as would put her on a footing with 
Great Britain on the ſcale of commerce, This was wha 
F mea 


he meant. He accepted the ſeals upon that idea and no other. 


any ſpecific aſſurance as to the actual event; but till it could 
undertake for its conſent and ſupport, in concert with Par- 
liament; and he would again repeat, that ſhould he find 
himſelf deceived in that aſſurance, he would from that inſtant 
be no longer a miniſter, When he delivered his ſentiments 
on this ſubjeR, the firſt day of the ſeſſion, he little expected 
that his appointment to office would preclude him from giving 


em nis opinion as a Lord of Parliament. In that capacity only 
ea. be delivered them, and as ſuch he wiſhed to have them un- 
hat N derſtood. 


The noble Earl, he ſaid, had objected to the ſecond read- 
ing of the papers which were laid before the Houſe, in conſe- 
quence of the addreſs to his Majeſty on the 11th of May. 
His Lordſhip had, he believed, a very particular reaſon for 
de Nobjecting, becauſe they contained evidence to induce every 
and noble Lord preſent to be perſuaded that the motion was 
and WWequally unneceſſary and unfounded ! The papers would have 
proved that every poſſible attention had been paid to the affairs 
of Ireland, and every means employed to procure ſuch infor- 
mation as could be collected, in order to ſubmit it to the con- 
ſderation of both Houſes of Parliament, that they might be 
enabled, from the moſt intimate knowledge of the ſtate and 
condition of the fiſter kingdom, to lay down ſome effectual 
plan for relief. So great, arduous, and important an under- 


the in the fulleſt and the moſt extenſive ſenſe, to the legi 

ture at large, while the only proper buſineſs of admi- 
han WF nitration was to furniſh the means of doing it. Theſo 
means they had already furniſhed, and as to the mode of 
procuring them, had proved themſelves remarkably active, 
Inſtead of being tardy or remiſs. If noble Lords would 
rel- look into the papers on the table, and examine the contents, 
they would be fully ſenfible the charge of neglect, contain- 
ed in the motion, was totally ill- founded. They would 
eren diſcover, that ſo early as the month of May, his pre- 
bis N deceſſor in office Lord Weymouth | had written to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, in obedience to the addreſs of that 
Houſe ; and likewiſe they would find his Excellency's an- 
lwer, dated ſo early as the ad of June, the very day the noble 
0 Earl who made the preſent motion, moved another addreſs 
se the Crown, which had been negatived. Their Lordſhips 
vich would fee, upon peruſal, that Lord Buckinghamſhire's anſwer 
the '® moſt ably conceived, and full of important information, 
el | derived 


t was not to be fairly preſumed that goyernment could give 


t of Wtaking, did not belong to 3 alone. It . ä 
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derived in part from confultations had with many of the moſ 
leading, experienced, and — perſons in that country, 


Finally, their Lordſhips would be fully convinced, that the 
King's confidential ſervants had not, in the terms of the mg. 
tion, been guilty of criminal neglect: and if any thing mor 
was wanting to ſhew that the charge was ill founded, a ver 
few days would bring an additional teſtimony of the unwez. 
ried aſſiduity of minifters ; as within that period a noble Lon 
in the other Houſe {North} would move ſome propoſitions for 
the relief of Ireland, the reſult of that information which, 


during the prorogation of Parliament, they had employe 


themſelves in obtaining. | 

He could not therefore but oppoſe a motion, which, i 
agreed ta, could tend only to create unneceſſary jealouſies and 
embarraſſments, at a time When all parties agreed, that to 
promote union was the firſt obſect of every man who wiſhed 
well to his country; a motion which involved all his Ma 


jeſty's ſervants, whether living or dead [ Lords Suffolk, Gower, 


and Weymouth ] as well as thoſe who have ated for a ſeries of 
years, as the minifter of a week or a day | himſelf and Lot 
Formont] without proof or any evident foundation for the 
whatever; and when he was convinced in his own 
mind beſides, that every thing had been done by them which 
was required, both by the letter and ſpirit of the addreſs of 
the 11th of May. 4 | | 
Lord Abington; read a paper, containing a narrative of hi 
having gone to the late Lord Lyttelton's houſe, in Hill. 
ſtreet, a day or two after bis deceaſe, and was informed dy his 
confidential ſervant, his maſter had declared his determim- 
tion, that a paltry ſinecure place of 15c0l. a year, ſhould not 
tie or bind his tongue; but that knowing what be knen 
when Wedneſday came (meaning that day) miniſters ſhould 
fee what Lord Lyttelton was, having matters to reveal, againſt 
which all their acts of impoſition and deluſion, and hitherto 
unſhaken effrontery, would not be ſufficient to bear them up. 
The Duke of Mancbeſter ſtrengthened the ſuggeſtions 0 
the noble Lord who made the motion, with reſpe& to the 
opinion which almoſt univerſally. prevailed out of that 
Houle, % that with King was his own miniſter,” a doc- 


trine which he withed to have an opportunity of expreſſin? 
his moſt utter and hearty abhorrence of, on the firſt day of 
the ſeſſion, had not the late hour prevented him troubling their 
Lordſhips after a debate ſo lengthened and protracted. Thi 
alarming and unconſtitutional doctrine had gone forth, and 
ſpread itſelf widely, The preſent period was ſuicient] 
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awful indeed, to make miniſters tremble, not ſo much for the 
fate of their much injured and almoſt ruined country, but 
for their own perfonal ſafety, when their fears might warmly 
urge them to ſcreen themſelves behind the throne for protec- 
tion ; but reſponſiblity would not be excluded even from that 
ſanctuary. Public juſtice had before now found its wa 
thither, and the world knew well, that Charles I. loft bis 
life, and James II. bis throne, for offences againſt the con- 
ſtitution, of infinitely leſs magnitude than thoſe which 
marked the adminiſtration of the preſent reign. 

The objections made to the motion, by the noble Earl 
who ſpoke laft, upon the ground of a want of proof, he con- 
fidered in no other light but mere 2 The negle&t 
charged upon miniſters was indeed ſelf-evident; it was no- 
torious within and without doors. The alarm created in this 
country, the diſorders now reigning in Ireland, and the lan- 
guage of the Iriſh parliament, which was, in fact, no more 
than the echo of the univerſal voice of the people, proclaimed 
the ruinous and fatal truth beyond any evidence, which the 
mere forms and circumſtances preſcribed by a court of law, 
could poſhbly reach. 

The criminal neglect imputed had armed the Iriſh aſſo- 
ciators, and would, he believed in his conſcience, produce 
ſimilar aſſociations in England, if a ſpeedy diſſolution of the 
preſent fatal ſyſtem which directed our counſels, did not take 
eel the 8 of which would be, that ſome of the 
higheſt and moſt reſpectable characters in this kingdom 
would join in them, in order to procure a redreſs of grie- 
VAInces, 

In that miniſters might find the people unanimous, and 
that was the unanimity which muſt reſtore the long loft vi- 
gour of the conſtitution, and of government. 


The Marquis of Rockingham ſaid, the non-importation Marquis of 
eneral, but had been Nectixg- 


entered into only by ſome counties and towns, at the time his 


agreement in Ireland had not been 


motion was made; but as ſoan as the Iriſh perceived that no 
relief was to be expected from winiſters, though every 
branch of the legiſlature had promiſed it, the non-importation 
agreement became general, and the ſpirit of military aſſocia- 
tion, which was directed folely to defence againſt a foreign 
enemy, ſoon aſſumed a different form; and looked forward to 
compel that relief which, with good will and good intentions 
on our part, had before no exiſtence in the minds of the 
ple of Ireland. Had ſomething been done when he firſt 
moved, or if Parliament had been kept fitting, according to 
Vox. XV. O Fl the 
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the propoſition of his noble friend, of the 2d of June, neither 
the aſlociations nor the non-importation agreement, would 
have eyer exiſted in their preſent extent. 

Could their Lordſhips then, with ſuch ſelf-evident proof 
before them, refuſe, when it was perhaps the only meaſure 
which could effect the ſalvation of their country, from the 
innumerable perils which encompaſs it on every ide, to paſz 
a cenſure upon thaſe men, wha, by ſuch baſe neglect or com- 
plicated folly and treachery, had forced the Iriſh not only to 


thoſe meaſures already mentioned, but had driven them to 


the laſt neceſſity, that of taking up arms to redreſs them- 
ſelves, and into aſſociations which, however well intended, 
moſt clearly amounted to a ſuſpenſion, if not a ſubverſion, 
of all the powers of legal government; and which, if ſpeedy 
meaſures of conciliation be not adopted, might terminate in a 
Civil war. 
Among the grievances complained of by the people of Ire. 
land, his Lordſhip mentioned the expreſſions of diſapproba- 
tion, on the ſhamefu] abuſe and ſcandalous waſte of the pub- 
lic revenues, and the penſion liſt. As an inſtance of this 
charge, he mentioned the purchaſe made of the office of 
clerk of the pells in that kingdom, from the then poſſeſſor of 
that place, an honourable member of the other Houſe, who 
was an ornament to his country [Mr. Fox] who held it by 
virtue of a patent, for thirty-one years. In deſcribing the 
whole of this accommodation, he obſerved, that the net pro- 
At of the place was but 23001, a year; that the miniſter gave 
30,0001. in hand, and a penſion of 175col. per annum; but 
for what purpoſe did he make this uſurious contract? Not to 
oblige or ſerve that gentleman ; not to relieve that kingdom 
from an enormous annual charge of a ſinecure place, which re- 
quired noattendance, but to qualify for the place on the ſpot, a 
cuſtom long fallen into diſuſe, the very form upon every oc- 
caſion, having for many years, and upon moſt occaſions, 
been diſpenſed with, by the aid of a Britiſh a& of Parliament, 
but merely to accommodate Mr, Jenkinſon, the preſent ſe- 
cretary at war, and to load the ſinking revenue of that coun- 


try, with a ſtill heavier burden, by increaſing the income of 


this ſinecure place, from 2300l. per annum, which it was 
when the honourable gentleman held it, to 35091. per an- 
num, on Mr. Jenkinſon's appointment; beſides the 1700). a 
year piven to the former 3 on the penſion liſt ; by 
which means Ireland was loaded with a burden of 52000. 3 
year, or an addition of two thouſand nine hundred pounds, 
as long as the patentee, and grantee, and the children of the 
former, included in the patent, ſhould live, and 1900l. 3 

year, 
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er year, in perpetuity, in addition. Nothing could be more 
Id uſurious; nothing mote ungenerous, than this job of the mi- 
niſter, 


of His Lordſhip then adverted to the union which had been 


re recommended by a noble and learned Lord the laſt night 
he Mansfield]; and diſclaimed, in the moſt explicit manner, 
aſs torming any connection, or upon any poflible motive, which 
Ti- BW could be held out, uniting himſelf with the preſent miniſtry, 
to ¶ whom he believed to be all under the influence of ſome ſecret 
to agent. The Marquis concluded with exhorting their 'Lord+ 
n. ſhips to agree to the motion made by the noble Earl, as the 
d, N only method of convincing Ireland, in the firſt inſtanee, of 
n, the generous intentions of this country towards her, and that 


dy the conduct of miniſters, as adverted to in the preſent mo- 


12 ton, was not the real ſenſe of the Parliament of Great Bri- 
tain, but was folely imputable to the criminal neglect of the 
re. King's ſervants. | 


99 


das Earl Gower ſaid, he ſhould vote againſt the motion although Earl Gower 


b there did not exiſt a ſingle doubt in his mind, that the cenſure 
it contained was not well founded; his motive for adopting 
of a line of conduct, ſo diametrically oppoſite to his private opi- 
of nion, was the very great reſpect in which he beld the deci- 
'ho Wſions of that Houſe, The men who were the object of pub- 
by lic cenſure, had deſired a few days to acquit themſelves, and 
the the dignity and wiſdom of Parliament was intereſted in giving 
r0- chem the ſhort time they aſked, in order to exculpate them- 
ave felves. Independent of that conſideration he was, for his 
but patt, fully convinced, that the charge of neglect urged 77 
to them, was ſtrictly true, though not yet evident. Things 


om were not yet ripe for proof, but they would, he 'ventured to 


re- Way, be ſhortly ſo, He had the good fortune to unite the 
t,2 Houſe laſt ſeſſion, upon the terms of the adgrefs to the 
oc throne, He was in hopes that ſomething effectual ſor the 
os, relief of Ireland would have ariſen from the unanimous con- 
nt, Neurtence of their Lordſhips, in the amendment then he had the 
ſe- Whonour to propoſe. | If, however, nothing had been done for 
the relief of that country, which he was pretty ſure. was, the 
aſe, he aſſured the Houſe he had done every thing in bis 
power to keep, his word, which he had ſolemaly. pledged to 


an- Weir Lordſhips, he was ready to acknowledge, but he muſt 
1. a dd in his own. juſtification, that, his efforts had proved to- 
by Wally unfruitful. It was not in bis power, nor in the power 
'. ff any individual, to effect any ſuch. purpoſe. 

Fa He had preſided, he ſaid, for ſume- years at the council-ta- 
the 


le, and had ſeen ſuch things paſs there of late, that no man 
02 | 0 
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of honour or confcience, could any longer fit there, The 
times were ſuch as called upon every man to ſpeak out: the 
ſituation of thoſe two kingdoms, particularly at preſent, re- 

uired ſincerity and activity in council. He had ſupported 
the American war upon principle. It was his opinion, that 
the ſupremacy of this country ſhould be firſt aſſerted, and 
afterwards, that every poſſible indulgence ſhould be ſhewn 
to our colonies, He was confident, that the reſources of thiz 
country were equal to the dangerous confederacy formel 
againſt us, but to profit by thoſe reſources, to give ſucceſs to 
thoſe abilities, energy and effect muſt be reſtored to govern- 
ment. 

The Duke of Richmond charged all the misfortunes of out 
public calamities on the over- grown power of the Crown, itz 
influence upon Parliament : and above all, the ſecret influence 
which had directed and controuled the councils of the preſent 
reign. He ſaid, the noble Earl who ſpoke laſt, and who hat 
lately preſided in his Majeſty's councils, had in fact acknow- 
ledged it, for he had ſaid, that he could no-longer remain in 
his former ſituation with honour or conſcience, What ws 
this but affirming in ſo many words, that the ſame ſecret in. 
fluence and feeret advice which had diſtinguiſhed the preſent 
from every other reign fence the Revolution, ſtill continued 
to ſupport every bad, and to counteract every good ay = 
which had marked the meaſures of the Britiſh cabinet, ſince 
the acceſſion of the Earl of Bute, as miniſter of this country? 

Dotd Stormunt ſaid, he was of opinion with the noble Eu 
who ſpoke euffy [Hilſborough] that no part of the charge cor- 
tained in the motion had been proved, nor were the pantie 
accuſed, admitted to their defence 

Voerd Cumden ſaid the motion was fo fully proved and ſub- 
Aantiated: in all its parts, that there was not a propoſition id 
Euchid, the demonſtrative proof of which might not, with 
2 — be controverted or denied. Miniſters had bes 
deſired by the firſt authority in this r by the King 
Lords, and Commons, to give Ireland relief; to enquir 
into the nature of their diſtreſſes, and remove the grounds 
their complaints. The queſtion was, had they done fo? 
they had, the motion muſt fall to the ground; if they hi 
not, did not the onus lie upon the miniſters to ſtate the ret 
fons why they had not, or were unable to perform whit 
they were entruſted to execute? aun 
je ſpoke highly of the Iriſh nation, of their loyalty ands/ 
fectiop, their wiſdom and their public fpirit. He hope 
and believed, notwithſtanding the ill- treatment they wy 
; cy 
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condly, if they had not, whether yo 
Nothing had been ſo much as ſuggeſted, 
intentions and wiſhes of Parliament had not been fully 
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ceived, the cruel burdens impoſed upon them by this coun- 
try, and the ſucceſſion of negle&s and harſh meaſures they 
had felt, which had at length brought on an accumulation of 
diſtreſſes and calamities ; that yet, all circumſtances conſi- 
dered, they would ſtill retain their affection and attachment 
for England, 8 | 
Nothing ſhould be done by halves, nothing niggardly or 
apparently accompamied with reluctance. | 
He lamented the ftate of public affairs, and the baneful 
conſequences of the American War; yet he did not entirely 
deſpair of at leaſt the friendſhip and good will, though, per- 
haps, we had no great right to hope for the ſovereignty of 
America. Ireland was Kit ours, and devoted to us. This 
iſland with the aid of that kingdom, was ftill equal to make 
a moſt reſpectable figure among the powers of Europe; and 
if nothing better could be procured, he was perſuaded, that 
with Ireland, rendered uſeful to herſelf, and of courſe to us, 
that we would ſtill be a match for any confederacy which 
might be formed againſt us, provided America were oply pre- 
vailed upon to act a neutral part; that he was inclined to believe 
might be yet accompliſhed W moderate, healing meaſures. 
is Lordſhip then confidered the queſtion, ſo far as it 
appeared to him to be ſupported by proof, whick he' conft- 
dered in ſeveral lights, according to the rules of legal inter- 
pretation, and concluded with obſerving, that the premiſes car- 
ried conviction on the very face of them, and as they did, 
he muſt therefore give his aſſent to the reſolution moved by 
the noble Lord. * ir 3 


Lord Chancellor ſaid, he did not riſe ſo much to deliver his und cls 
ſentiments, and to defend miniſters, as to ſupport the mode cell, 


of proceeding eſtabliſhed in that Houſe, 8 _ _ ---- 
What was the purport of the charge, taking it in its annoſt 
latitude and extent? That Parliament had defired minifters 


to do ſomething, which ſome of their Lordſhips ſaid they 
had not done. Here two queſtions were to be diſcuſſed, 
' before any determination could be Bad, Firſt, whether M- 


niſters had not executed what they had been defired'? Ste- 
were blameable ? 
to prove that the 


complied with; and though they had not, ſtill, if poffible, 


leſs to ſhew, they could have been complied with. Both 
muſt however be proved, before the Houſe could, witk a 
colour of reaſon or juſtice, proceed to a vote, one way or 


| the 


» 


Doke of 


France with ſhips, 


mood alone, with one third of her ſubjects confederated with 
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the other, Miniſters might have failed in the performance 
of what was expected from them by Parliament, and yet be 
very innocent, nay, have acted meritorioufly, though un- 
ſucceſsfully ; on the other hand, for ought that appearcd to 
their Lordſhips, miniſters had fully performed what was ex- 
pected from them : in either event nothing appeared to ſhey 
that they had failed, or that they had not adopted the moſt 
proper meaſures for attaining the object which they had in 
charge, though their endeavours had miſcarried. 

The queſtion being put the Houſe divided: contents 3); 
non-contents 82. 

December 2, 3. | 
No debate. Adjourned to the 6th. No debate. 
December 7. | 
The Duke of Richmond, after taking a review of the flate 


of the kingdom, and the powers we had tocontend with, called 


upon the noble Lords to reflect ſeriouſly, whether it was 


poſſible for this country to proceed in this war, with any 


other proſpe& but of terminating .it with diſhonour, and 
more than barely probable, its ending in national ruin? 
We were now engaged jn a conteſt with the two chief 


branches of the Houſe of Bourbon; indeed he might add 
with the whole Houſe, ſince Naples and the other inferior 
branches of that Houſe, would, if neceſſary, readily join 


in deſtroying our Trade in the Mediterranean, if we had 


.any trade there, Genoa was alſo under the influence of 


France, and if we had a naval force in the Mediterranean, 
it would be better for Great Britain, that Genoa had de- 
clared herſelf a party in the war. That republic ſupplied 

allors, timber, and ſeveral kinds of naval 
ſtores. He had been informed, that there were no leſs than 


4000 Genoeſe ſailors aboard Monſ. D*Orvilliers fleet, when it 


went to ſea. Portugal was, at leaſt in a very doubtful ſituation, 


and if preſſed clotely by the Houſe of Bourbon, however 


unwilling, muſt forbid us harbouring in her ports. Holland 


was unkindly diſpoſed towards us, and full of reſentment, 


for our ſeizing their ſhips. The only naval powers, who 
could afford us any relief, were Ruſſia and Denmark, who 


. Kood by unconcerned ſpectators; and if they ſhould be pre- 


vailed to take part with us, no great advantage, he was in- 
clined to believe, would be derived from it, as Sweden, 
which was known to be in the intereſt of France, would 
nearly balance them in the oppofite ſcale. Thus Britain 


this 
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bis formidable alliance, without a ſingle ally, either in Eu- 
ope or elſewhere. : 

ln ſuch a moment of difficulty and danger it was a duty 
n their Lordſhips to enquire, what means the nation had left, 
:x+ What internal reſources ſhe had to bear her out in ſo unequal 
ew ſtruggle ? 

oft WW Ia the year 1775, the war in America exceeded the uſual 
in N ace eſtabliſhment about two millions, which was funded in 
716, the next year, five millions; the next fix, and the 
aft ſeven, in all twenty millions funded; beſides this, the 
oking fund, land and malt, produced, upon an average of 
e four years, nearly five millions, out of which deduct 
doo, ooo or thereabouts, for the ordinary peace eſtabliſh» 
ent, it being the average amount of the ten preceding 
ears, from 1705 to 1775; and here was nearly five mil- 


ons drawn from the finking fund, for the purpoſe of carry- 
Vas g on the American war; in all pay ol millions, 
ny MW welve millions more would, at leaſt, be funded in the courſe 
and f the preſent year; and if peace was to be made the next 


ay, he believed it would not be ſtating it too high, to ſay 
he tail of the war would be full eleven millions, It amounted 
d that ſum, at the concluſion of the laſt war, in 1763, and 
as afterwards funded; ſo that including the unfunded debt, 
hich was ſaid to be little ſhort of fifteen millions, the funded 


had {Whventy 3 drawn from the ſinking fund five millions; the loan 
of e be funded this year, twelve millions; the tail of the war 
an, Neven millions; and the whole would be about fixty-three 
de- {Wh'illons, which added to the national debt of one hundred 


nd thirty-five millions, would make the whole of the na- 
onal debt, funded and unfunded, the laſt day of December 
80, one hundred and ninety- eight millions. The intereſt, 
{ the national debt, as it ſtood in 1775, was 4, 400, oool. 


on, er annum, the intereſt of 63,000,000 of new debt, at 6 per 
ver ent. upon an average, is about 3,800,000l. both making 
and In annual intereft, growing and payable, and for which the 
ent, {bole landed property of England was mortgaged of upwards 
who eight millions, | 


Such would be the ſtate of this country, in reſpect of its 
nances, at the cloſe of the next year; and only better by 
elve millions, if peace was concluded the very inſtant he 


len, Ns ſpeaking, | 
ud France had borrowed laſt vear about 1,900,000. and this 
tain Near about 2,000,000. ſterling ; nor would there be a fin- 
yith Ile tax upon the people to defray the intereſt of ei ther 


an, Mr. Neckar had, by ſavings, ariting from a reform 
in 
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in the collection and expenditure of the finances of that coun. 
try, raiſed a fund more than ſufficient to pay the intereſ. 
Thus while our inveterate enemy was adopting the wiſe fy. 
ſtem of ceconomy, this country was daily plunging deepe 
into boundleſs extravagance, The military row in pay wy 
encreaſed fo greatly, that it was ſuch as he would be bold u 
ſay, no country in Europe could long uphold. The oſtimata 
in the other Houſe were upwards of 180,000 men, including 
the artillery ; beſides 85,000 ſeamen and marines ; and the 
troops on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, making, in the whol, 
273,C00 men. 
t was well worthy their Lordſhips' attention to ſee ho 
this immenſe force was now diſtributed and employed in th 
ſeveral parts of the empire; 70,000 in America, engaged ini 
defenſive war; 12,020 in the Weſt- Indies, acting likewiſe uM ' 
the defenſive; 11,000 garriſoning the Mediterranean for 1 
trefſes, and the remainder within the iſland, which amountdi ! 
to upwards of qo, ooo, ſor its defence, 

The public expenditure he ſaid was laviſh and waſteful, n 
to a ſhameful degree. Q conomy, the moſt rigid and exit 
ceconomy, was become abſolutely neceſſary. An attentia 
to the never-failing ſource of wealth, was the only poſſibl 
means for workinſi narional ſalvation, 

Ihe motion he had to make when it came to be read, 
would very fully expreſs his own ſentiments. Its main pu- 
port was a reduction of the civil lift expenditure, which way 
by a grant of Parliament two or three years fince, augment 
to the enormous ſum of oo, ooo. per annum. He proteſia 
that he did not wiſh to abridge his Majeſty of any thing 
which was neceſſary to ſupport the ſplendor and dignity of ti 
Crown; but at ſo trying a ſeaſon as this was, it was always in hi 
opinion, neceſſary that the example ſhould be ſet by the ſow: 
reign; and he had not a doubt after ſuch a beginning, thi 
there was one of their Lordſhips, who would not cheat 
fully relinquiſh ſuch a part of their public emoluments, 
his Majefty might think proper to recommend. | 

His Grace concluded with making the following motion; 


© That an humble addreſs be preſented to his Ma of | 
to beſeech his Majeſty to reflect on the manifold diftreiiny fot: 
and difficulties, in which this country is involved, too dee He 
felt to ſtand in need of enumeration. ſtra 

+ To repreſent, that amidſt the many and various muß War 
ters that require reformation, and muſt undergo correction b 
before this country can riſe ſuperior to its powerful enemies due 


the waſte of public treaſure requires inſtant remedy ; ” Or 
3 proruul 
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rel, WI profuſion 1s not vigour ; and that it is become indiſpenſably ne- 
> (5-0 ceffary to adopt that true economy, which, by reforming all 
per uſeleſs expences, creates confidence in goverament, gives 
wall energy to its exertions, and provides the means for their con- 
d is tinvance. 
nate © Humbly to ſubmit to his Majeſty, that a conſiderable re- 
dire duction of the civil liſt, would be an example well worthy his 
d te Majeſty's paternal affect ion for his people, and bis own dig- 
hole, nity, would not fail of diffuſing its influence through every 
department of the ſtate, and would add true luſtre to his 
bos Crown, from the grateful feelings of a diſtreſſed people. 
a the „To aſſure his Majeſty, that this Houſe will readily con- 
ini cur in promoting ſo defirable a purpoſe, and any one of its 
fe u members will chearfully ſubmit to ſuch reduction of emolu- 
for ment, in any office he may he may hold, as his Majeſty, ia 
ante bis royal wiſdom, may think proper to make.” 

Lord Stormont ſaid, the ſtate of this country might be ſum- Lord Stor- 
med up in, a very few words; the noble Duke who made . 
the motion, ſtated it as part of the grounds of his motion ; 
we were involved in a dangerous and expenſive war, and 
obliged to contend with one of the moſt formidable confe- 
deracies Europe ever beheld; we were compelled to en- 
ter into this war upon a principle of felf-defence and ſelf- 
preſer vation; and no other alternative was left ue, but to 
proceed to the utmolt exertions, or ſubmit to a diſgraceful, 
ignominious, and ruinous peace; the prime condition of 
which profeſſedly would be, to conſent to a diſmemberment 
of the empire, by declaring our rebellious ſubjects in America, 

a ſovereigh and independent power. | 

So far he went with the noble Duke, relative to the choice 
Great Britain ought to make, of ane evil in preference to 
another. His Grace's motion pointed out the choice, and as 
an alleviation of the burdens to be incurred in proſecuting 
the war with vigor, recommended, in very ſtrong terms, the 
immediately adopting a ſyſtem of qxconomy; and to ſhew the 
on: Wl neceſſity of ſuch a meaſure, ſtated that there had been a waſte 
cl of public treaſure, He acknowledged, that there had been a 

eq total want of œconomy during 2 preſent adminiſtration. 
dee He did not know that it was peculiar. to the prefent admini- 
ſtration, he rather looked upon it to be incident to a ſtate of 

m war. | . 
tion He did not think it neceſſary, to the diſcuſſion of the 
mica queſtion, to follow the noble Duke in his financial detail ; 
and though he meant to avoid taking any particular notice 
blub of the favourable repreſentation made of the French finances 
Vox. XV, P 2. by 
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by his Grace, he was well ſatisfied in his own wind, tha* 
it proceeded on miliniormation, and was far from preſent- 
ing the true financial condition, or mil.tary ſtrength of that 
country. 
Earl of Derby ſaid, he had been the mover of the addition 
to the civil liſt two years ago, and he thought it neceſlary to 
ſay what his reaſons were for thinking, that though it was 
proper then to increaſe, it would now be proper to retrench 
the civil lift eſtabliſhment. The times were changed; the 
fituation of the country was different; our revenue was leſ- 
ſened ; our reſources were on the decline. 
Earl Bathur/? ſaid, he would vote againſt the motion, from 

a conviction that it could not be of any fervice, and that it 
was of an improper tendency, Unacquainted when he came 
to that Houſe of what the noble Duke's motion would be, he 
could not ſtate all thoſe objections which mature deliberation 
might ſuggeſt. It was inconſiſtent and unjuſt to attempt to with- 
draw from his Majeſty what had been io unanimouſly granted 
him. It was paltry and mean to tax the ſalaries of the ſer- 
vants of the Crown ; as the revenue ſo raiſed would be tri- 
fling, and totally inadequate to any great purpoſes of national 
expenditure, It ſuch a meaſure ſhould be adopted, let it be 
as in Holland once, when money was given in to the public 
treaſury without account or to be accounted for, He ſaid, 
that if a ſyſtem of economy was to be adopted it ſhould not 
begin at the Crown, the ſplendor of which ſhould be main- 
tained by an ample revenue for the honour and dignity df 
the empire; that ceconomy ſhould be found in the diſpeſa 
of public money in the ſeveral departments of government; 
that this ſhould be carefully looked into, and he truſted that 
they would prove, as the admiralty did, prudently and wiſelſ 
adminiſtered. He ſaid, that all our great naval armaments 
had not at all raiſ:d the price of timber, a circumſtance which 
clearly proved the attention of the firſt Lord of the adm 
ralty, who had laid up a greater ſtock of ſeaſoned timbt! 
than had been known for a long time before, The trifling 
amount of the retrenchment, propoſed by the noble Du:, 
would be as a drop in the ocean, compared to the public ne- 
ceſſities; yet if the example was made general, he had n0 
objecl ion. But while he diſapproved of the motion, he coul 
not avoid ſaying, he moft heartily wiſhed, that a more cle 
and ſatisfactory manner was adopted in ſtating the public 3 
counts. | | 
Lord Onſlv ſaid the queſtion was this; are we to publil 

to the world, that we are ſo reduced as to be unable to P! 


n Majeſty's family, and conſequently the greater neceſſity of an 
it ample revenue. 
ne The Duke of Grafton ſaid, that the only poſſible objection Duke of 
he which could ariſe in his mind to the motion, was, that it Grafton. 
on did not originate from the throne, as it would have come from 
th- no quarter with ſuch propriety. It would be conſidered as 
ted an at of the preateſt goodneſs and wiſdom, and would be 
et. looked upon, as coming from the father of his people. Surely 
til. if the King had any real friends about him, they would 
nal Wi have ſuggeſted ſuch a plan, as the moſt effectual means of 
be Bi conciliating the love of all ranks, uniting his people, and re- 
die ſtoring the loſt energy of the empire. No man wiſhed more 
aid, than he did to ſee the ſplendour of the Crown ſupported with 
no By dignity, nor that his Majeſty ſhould enjoy every elegance 
an-. and conveniency of life, ſuited to his elevated ſtation, He 
y 00 knew he could grant a conſiderable deduction from the civil 
eſa liſt; Queen Anne had done it, in a war far different from 
ent; ¶ the preſent 3 and her civil liſt was lower than that of his preſent 
that BY Majeſty, in the annual ſum of three hundred thouſand pounds. 
ſel His Grace made ſome obſervations on what had fallen from 
zen BY the noble viſcount, in high office, who ſpoke early, remind- 
dich Bf ing his Lordſhip, that he had either been ver imperfectly 
dmi- Informed, while Ambaſſador at the court of Verſailles, or 
— having given good and genuine intelligence of what was 
ning 
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the income we ſo freely granted his Majeſty ? Such a pro- 
ceedins muſt fink us in the eyes of all Europe, and inſtead 
of aſſiſting, muſt in fact injure us. 
Earl Dartmouth remarked, that the noble Duke opened his Earl Part- 
motion with ſo much dignity and temper, that he expected * 
and hoped it would have been entitled to his concurrence, 
He was however much ſurpriſed and diſappointed to find fo 
inadequate a mode pointed out, to extricate us from our preſent 
dificulties ; he moreover thought it a cenſure upon the pro- 
ceedings of that Houſe, He wiſhed to ſee the ſplendor and 
dignity of the Crown ſupported ; and imagined every mem- 
ber of that Houſe, beheld with ſatisſa gion the increaſe of his 
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paſſing, while he reſided there in the capacity of a public 
miniſter, he had not met with that degree of credit his infor- 
mation was entitled to, In either event his conduct was pa- 
radoxical, when compared with the language he held this 
day. If the official accounts, tranſmitted to miniſters by 
him from Paris, relative to the progreſs and completion of 
the treaty, between France and the Congreſs Delegates, was 


not believed, he could not ſee how it was poſſible for the 
noble Viſcount to act with men who had treated him in ſo 
5 > of unbe- 
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unbecoming and contemptuous a manner; if, on the other 
hand, he put a confidence in the court of Verſailles, it was 
P'ain, that he knew nothing of the views or the diſpoſition of 
that court, till it was too late; fo late, as to import nothing 
more, than paſſing a declamatory cenſure on the perfidy and 
awmphition of the court of Verſailles. 
Marquis of The Marquis of Rockingham (aid, that all temporiſing ex- 
* pedvients torelieve the peop.,e would prove incffectual ; that a 
reformation of the conſtitution was called for; that its prin- 
ciples wrie perverted; and that until it was reſtored to its 
native and original purity, nothing great or deciſive could be Wha: 
expected, He faid he had obſerved, with deep concern, the ell 
influence of the Crown fer ſome years increafing ; that the 
augmentation to the civil liſt in a great meaſure confirmed it, 
as was evident by the continual majorities always obtained 
in that Houſe, upon any queftion the miniſt: — 2 to cairy 
He ſaid that if he was a member of the cabinet, he would 
acquaint his Sovereign boldly with the ſtate of his people. 
Lord Tron Lord Tow ſpend gave his concurrence to the motion, pro- 
herd. SY S | . 
vided it exten ſed to all places under government; he ſaid he 
knew it was what the people expected, for that, without be- 
ing ſeditious, his intercourſe with mankind was very gene- 
ral; that all ranks felt the general calamity, and expected 
relief, He ſaid, that whatever were the emoluments of his 
place, he would chearful'y give them up for the good of his 
country. 
Duke of The Duke of Richmond ſaid, that there were certain caſes 
Richmond. jn which any deduQtion from a penſion was highly improper; 
that thoſe ſettled upon peifons who had waſted fertunes in 
the ſervice of their country ſhou!d be deemed facred ; thar the 
Pelhams, the Walpoles, and the Pitts, were names ever to 
be remembered with too much gratitude to be included. He 
ſaid he meant bis motion more as an example, and that com- 
ing from the throne, its influence muſt certainly have mot 
weight; as a proof of the influence of a great example, he te- 
lated from the hiſtory of America, the well-known ſtory of 
Montezuma; a poor wretch who was expiring by him on 
b raing coals, complaining of his agony, Montezuma filencel 
him at once by this reply, Do you think | am upon a bed 
of roſes ?” 
= Earl of Derly ſaid, though Parliament had voted greater 
ſums than eyer was known, yet never was this country ſo 
badly defended, nor is the protection of our diſtant depen- 
dencies better taken care of, He quoted ſeveral inſtances, 


both at home and abroad, in proof of this aſſertion, and, 
among 
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mong others, the ſtate of Jamaica: the military force on 
hat iſland, when he received his laſt accounts, did not 
mount to more than 1900 upon paper, and he believed, 
chen they came to be muſtered, they were ſhort of 1300. 


In 
— Lord Amberſt taid, reſpecting the ſtate of Jamaica, in re- Lord An- 
ply to the laſt ſpeaker, and to another noble Lord [Earl Shel- 5. 

ex- turne] who, on the firſt day of the ſeſſion, ſaid, that the 

ta Cieerpool Blues were reduced, by ſickneſs and other inci- 

in- Nents, from upwards of 1100 to 750. All he could fay in 

its Naaſwer to both aſſertions was, that if the facts were as they 

be id been ſtated by the noble Lords, they had much better in- 


telligence from Jamaica than he had; for by the laſt returns 
e received from that ifland, the Liverpool Blues had loft but 
;xteen dead, and three miſting, from the day they embarked 
at Spithead to the date of the return. 

Ear! of Derby ſaid, he had ſeen a return of the ſtate of that x, x 
1d iegiment as well authenticated, and as deſerving of credit, as Dey. 

that produced by the noble Lord. The noble Earl who aſ- 

'0- Wſcrted what the noble Lord now repeated, was right when 
he ¶ that aſſertion came to be explained. The noble Earl did not 
ſay, that fo many of the Liverpool Blues were dead; what 
he ſaid was, that ſo many were wanting, and unfit for actual 
ſerrice. He could now ſupport the noble Earl's affertion, 
and meet that of the noble Lord, by affirming, though per- 
haps no more had fallen a prey to the ravages of the climate, 
there were authentic accounts in town, that upwards of three 
hundred and fixty of that regiment, when that account came 
away, were down in the hoſpital, and he believed, conſider- 
ing the fatality of the climate, that inſtead of nearly 1200, 
the Liverpool Blues did not, at that time he was ſpeaking, 
: conſiſt of eight hundred, excluſive of the convaleſcents. 

Lord Chancellor ſaid, he was perfectly ready to acknow- Lord Char 
ſedge, that the motion carried no fort of perſonal accuſation celler. 
of his Majeſty, and that the noble Duke had not the moſt 
e MW diſtant intention of cafting a reflection on the King, as little, 
bis Lordſhip declared, in not having given any previous no- 
ce of his motion. He then ſpoke to the motion: the two 
ft pa-agraphs he confidered as merely introductory; it 
would nevertheleſs be right to ſee whether the facts ſtated in 
thoſe paragraphs were either true, or ſo known to their Lord- 
ſhips, that it would become that Houſe to admit them as a 
part of an addreſs to the throne. The firſt beſeeched his Ma- 
jeſty to reflect on the diſtreſſes and difficulties in which this 

15 | . nation 
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nation 1s involved, too deeply felt to ſtand in need of enume. 
ration, 

This affertion his Lordſhip examined, and aſked, why 
knew of theſe diſtreſſes fo ſtated ? How were they before the 
Houſe ? What Inveſtigation of their Lordſhips, as a Houſe d 
Parliament, were they the reſult of? The next paragrajh 
ſtated, that “ the waſte of public treaſure required in- 
ſtant remedy.” This was an aſſertion of ſome importance, 
and not ſurely to be hazarded on mere ſpeculation. If the 
fact were io, the department of government ought ſurely u 
be pointed out, in which the waſte of the public treaſure lay, 
otherwiſe the charge was unjuſt, becauſe it applied to al 
public ofhces alike. If the fact were not true, the 1njuſtice 
was manifeſtly ſtill greater. In the courſe of the debau 
ſome offices have been talked of, and their azconomy, or their 
extravagance and profuſion, differently held up by different 
noble Lords; but though the Admiralty Office in particular, 
with one or two others, had been treated of, no ſpeciſic de- 
claration that there was a waſte of the public treaſure in ei- 
ther of them, was laid down as a fact capable of being prov- 
ed by any one nohle Lord, much leſs had ſuch a fact been at. 
tempred to be eſtabliſhed in parliamentary form; and that 
being the caſe, he ſubmitted it the Houle in general, how 
far it was decent, how far it was juſt, to vote an addreſs, 
which in any part of it contained a general and undefined 
charge againſt the King's ſervants. 

His Lordſhip next confidered the two Jatter propoſitions, 
which he termed the ſubſtance of the motion; the firſt, © ad- 
viſing his Majeſty to make a conſiderable reduction of his 
civil liſt;“ the other, “ aſſuring his Majeſty that every 
member of that Houſe would chearfully fubmit to ſuch re- 
duction of emolument in any office he may hold, as his Ma- 
jeſty, in his royal wiſdom, might think proper to make.” 
The former of theſe two, his Lordſhip ſaid, even were it 
practicable or proper to make any reduction in the civil lit, 
was ſo worded, and it ſtrewed ſuch difficulties in the way df 
its execution, that it was impoſſible for any miniſter to advise 


bis ie upon the ſubject. It ſtated a conſiderable reduc- 


tion. Let noble Lords reflect a moment on the import of the 
word con/iderable, What did it mean ? It had no limited 
ſenſe. In the common acceptation of it, it was held to con- 
vey a large idea, Was a moiety of the civil liſt the con- 
fiderable part alluded to? Were two-thirds of it? Was one- 
third of it? For to each would the word be equally m— 

2 cable. 
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able. What miniſter could, under ſuch a direction, venture 
give his Majeſty any counſel, or explain to him what 
e Houle deſired. Again, let noble Lords conſider, that 
the motion were carried, it could not enforce the advice. 
t was no act of Parliament. His Majeſty's civil liſt was eſta- 
iſhed at its preſent amount by act of Parliament. Beſides 
hat part of the civil liſt was the reduction defired by the 
notion to be made in? Their Lordſhips all knew, that many 
ferent eſtabliſhments were provided for out of the revenue 
if the civil liſt, with the payment of which his Majeſty had 
o more perſonal connection or interference, than their Lord- 
Ups. 

With regard to the laſt propoſition contained 1n the fourth 
ad laſt paragraph of the motion, how was that to be carried 
nto execution? He ſuppoſed by the aſſurance it contained, 
hat „ the Houſe would readily concur in promoting ſo de- 
irable a purpoſe ;”? it was meant that his Majeſty ſhould un- 
erſtand they were willing to follow up the addreſs by pro- 
eeding to paſs an act, authoriſing the purpoſes now avowed. 


But how would their Lordihips come at the true ſource of 


ach ſpecies of official emolument? They would pleaſe to 
recolle&t to what an extenſive inveſtigation the buſineſs would 
neceſſarily lead them; they muſt go through an enquiry of a 
ery deep and intricate ſort, into the origin of all the Exche- 
ver places and profits, and would have to ſearch into a va- 
ety of offices, anda varicty of perquiſites, that had no im- 
nediate reference to the civil liſt or the Court. He declared 
e he ſaw no probability of their Lordſhips being able to go 


through ſo immenſe and fo difficult a buſineſs, with ſufficient 


effect to remedy the evil, if ſuch it were, or to aſſiſt the 
public by leſſening the emoluments of private individuals 


employe 
purſe, 
His Lordſhip endeavoured to ſhew that the object of the 


audreſs, if the words and language of the motion fairly 


in various ſituations, and paid out of the public 


: 1 f oe 
avowed it, was both inexpedient and impracticable; if it 


were meant only as another means of turning out the mini- 
ſtry, he delivered it as his opinion, that it would be more 
fair and more honourable to come forward in a more expli- 
cit, a more direct, and a more obvious manner. He ſaid, 
conſidering that the addreſs which had been moved was the 
plain buſineſs of the day, he was much aſtoniſhed, at having 
heard the debate take ſo wide a range as it had, or that noble 
Lords ſhould carry their arguments to ſuch an extent. A 


great 
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great deal, he obferved, had been ſaid that day, which hu 1: 


no reference whatever to the ſubject before their Lordſhi tl 


ſuch as reſpecting the de fenceleſs ſtate of Plymouth laſt au f. 
tumn; the diſtribution and employment of the military fom le 
of the empire, land and naval, during the laſt campaign u ſo 
every quarter of the globe, who ſerved in the navy, and wh al 
did not. "Theſe were all topics of ſeparate and oppoſite r. c: 
tures to that under diſcufion, and ſhould not have been hir. V 
ed at. His Lordſhip concluded, with fumming up his legs, 
rate objects agaiatt the four diſtinct parts of the motion, dt. 
claring, that he was prepared to give the motion and end 
diſtinct and ſeparate part of it, a general, or particular neg. 
dive. 

Earl of SHellurne ſaid, that notwithſtanding the genen 
weight and authority with which every thing came from tl 
noble and learned Lord on the woolſack, he did not Cdefpai 
of convincing his Lordſhip before he fat down, that his o-. 
jections to the motion were totally unfounded, and he exe 
hoped to be able to make a convert of him, for that night 
leaſt, and to gain his vote in ſupport of the motion. Inderd 
the taſk he had undertaken, he ſaid, was not a very arduou 
one, for the noble and learned Lord's arguments were ſo loo 
and fo flimſy, that they were cafily anſwered. His Lordihy 
then proceeded to meet the noble and learned Lord's objec- 
tions, in the fame order of an arrangement he had produce 
them; and the firſt with regard to the aſſertion in the begin- 
ning and introductory paragraph, that this kingdom labour- 
ed under manifold diſtreſſes and difficulties.” He ſaid, if the 
noble Lord was ignorant of that fact, he was the only mat 
in the kingdom who was yet to learn it. Our calamities, out 
diſtreſſes, our diſgraces, were ſo numerous and fo notorious 
that it was altogether unneceſſary to recapitulate them. They 
had rendered this country what a noble Earl [Derby] had ear 
ly in the debate very properly thrown out, the pity of a 
the world; defpicable iff the eyes of our avowed enemies, 2 
well as of thoſe who had not declared themſelves ſuch. So eat: 
neſt, however, was he, he declared, to get the noble and 
learned Lord's vote, that he would undertake the whole pan wh. 
graph ſhould be left out, if that would remove his ſcruple of | 

ith regard to his ſecond objection, the wafte of the pub tell 
treaſure, he ſaid, there again the noble and learned Lord wa cou 
the only ignorant man in the kingdom. It was a fact, whid of 
had not only been aſſerted by the noble Lords who ſupported 
the motion in the debate, but it had been admitted, 9 
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b ledged by all fides of the Houſe ; even the noble Viſcount, 
the newly appointed ſecretary of ſtate had himſelf declared the 
au: fact to be truly ſtated. Nobody excepting only the noble and 
fore learned Lord, had attempted even to doubt; ſtill, however, 
n ia fo anxious was he to ſatisfy the noble Lord, that he would 
wo alſo undertake that that whole paragraph ſhould likewiſe be 
- 12 crofled out, for he dared venture to anſwer for the noble Duke, 
unt. with whom he acted in the fulleſt manner, and with the moſt 
epi cordial union, an union which was not like that ſo often al- 
de. luded to by different Lords in office, a mere name without an 
ed exiſtence, bur a real, ſolid, well-grounded unanimity, foun- 
exo «cd in principle and cemented by confidence, and a proper re- 
gard for their country. 

His Lordſhip then ſaid, that ſuppoſing thoſe two para- 
graphs to be omitted, the motion would be confined to the 
main ſubſtance of it, viz. the requeſt to his Majeſty to be- 
come an example of ceconomy, by a reduction of his civil 
liſt, and the aſſurance that they, as Lords of Parliament, 


Marquis had fo properly termed a conſtitutional reforination, 
without which this country could not be ſaved. With re- 
gard to the objection the learned Lord had made, that there 
was no ſpecific requeſt as to the quantum of the civil lift to be 
reduced, he did not expect to hear that urged as an objection. 
Oa the contrary, he had flattered himſelf that the handſome 
manner of ſubmitting it altogether to his Majeſty and his 
miniſters, would have been the very circumſtance that would 
have recommended it and enſured to it his Lordſhip's appro- 
bation, The learned Lord had ſaid, how are his Majeſty's 
miniſters to adviſe his Majeſty to begin the reduction? He 
was ainazed at the queſtion, if n anſwer, he mult ſay, not, as 
had been hinted, in his own perſonal expenditure, he did not 
deſire to curtail his Majeſty of any one of his enjoyments. 
If he had a picture or a ſtatue more valuable than the reſt, he 
ſhould be well pleaſed to ſee it in the palace of his Prince, 
whoſe happineſs and whoſe ſplendour he was far from wiſhing 
to abridge 1n the ſmalleſt inſtance, or in any one particular 
whatever, There were, however, ſeveral heads of expenditure 
of the civil liſt, which loudly called for a reform; he would 
tell the noble and learned Lord more than one : and here he 
could not but feel himſelf aſtoniſhed, that the new ſecretary 
of ſtate ſhould have talked, as if he knew not, where there 
wanted ceconomy now more than there did formerly. The 
noble Viſcount muſt be aware that the money paid for fo- 
Vor. XV. Q reign 


would follow the example, and thus begin what the noble 
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reign embaſſies was enormouſly ſwelled indeed. In the reign 
of King William, an era fo glorious, that every man who 
loved his country regarded it with admiration, and lookel at 
it with contrition, and heart-felt ſorrow from a conviction 
what a high pinnacle of happineſs, proſperity and dominion 
this country had fallen from; an æra, when we were at the 
head of a confederacy of the nobleſt kind! At that time tl 
expence of foreign embaſſies was about 43,020}. and non 
they were ſwelled to the extravagant ſum of upwarde cf 
g0,000l. Ambatiatiors then did their duty; ſecretaries G 
ſtate did their duty; they underſtood cach other; they did 
not come down to Parliament amuſing the Houſe with idle ac- 
counts of what one did abroad, and how the other receives 
it at home; but all went as it ſhould do: this country flou- 
riſhed, ſhe had powerful alliances, ſhe was not deſerted by 
all Europe, her name was dreaded, her flag revered, and fl: 
was treated with univerſal reſpect and univerſal adiniration ! 
The noble Viſcount had himſelf been long abroad, he did 
not doubt he had done his duty in his various embaſſies. He 
had not been inattentive, when Poland was dividing, to form 
connections for the future intereſt of his country; when the 
war between Ruſſia and the Porte was on foot, he did not 
doubt the noble Viſcount had taken care to ſow the ſeeds df 
alliances for this day ; at Vienna he preſumed he had done 
the ſame, and that now he was high in office, if they were 
not yet come, treaties offering aſſiſtance would be ſent to him 
from various quarters, and his country would now reap the 
benefit of his ſervices, and would be amply repaid for tle 
vaſt ſums of the public money which the noble Viſcount had 
received, 

Secret ſervice money was another branch of the public ex- 
penditure, drawn from the civil liſt, which called for im- 
mediate reformation, This article of late years had ſwelled 
to a moſt enormous bulk. The higheſt year of the late glo- 
rious war, under the counſels and auſpices of a Pitt, it had 
never exceeded 23), oo00l. per annum, whereas by the laſt ac- 
counts, it was nearly approaching to 280, oool.; at a time too, 
waen perhaps this country was better informed of what ws 
paſſing in foreign courts, than at any precedent or ſubſequem 
period of our hiſtory, But what was the caſe at prelent * 
Miniſters knew nothing ; they were totally in the dark 
or received information merely to deceive them, and thok 
they employed at foreign courts. The adinixals complained, 
the generals complained, that either miniſters had no intell- 
geuce, 
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gence, or that it was ſuch as only ſerved to miſlead them. 
They had been explicit and uniform 1n their declarations and 
imputed their diſappointments and the diſaſters which had 


happened in the courſe of the preſent war chiefly to a want of 


proper intelligence. 

He made no doubt but the noble Viſcount when in a pu- 
blic character, proved himſelf a faithful ſteward of the pus 
blic money. He was perſuaded that however unfortunate he 
might be, not to procure credit from his preſent colleagues in 
office, to the communications he made from time to time, 
of what came to his knowledge ; that he always obtained 
the earliſt and moſt authentic information. Money thus 
ſpent, was well laid out. He learnedthe intentions of France, 
the intrigues of the Congreſs delegates ; and the various tem- 
pers of the court of Vertailles, he made no doubt, as foon 
asthey had exiſtence ; yet however highly he might think of 
the noble Viſcount's integrity and abilities, about his ceco- 
nomy reſpecting the public money committed to his care 
and diſpoſal, there were ſtrange reports gone abroad, that 
money had been ſquandered ; that the intelligence procured, 
and he preſuracd amply paid for, was in fact no intelligence; 
that ſpies were placed about his Lordſhip's perſon, to deceive 
and betray him; and that no intelligence was much prefera- 
ble to that of a fabricated and ſpurious nature. 

His Lordſhip then took a wide field relative to the army 
extraordinaries, contracts, contractors and the ſhameful waſte 
of money voted every year, under that head. The laſt year, 
he faid, the army extraordinaries had amounted to upwards of 
three millions, and it was but reaſonable to conclude that they 
would be at leaſt as high the preſent, He ſpoke then of Mr. 
Atkinſon's rum, and other contracts, and a variety of particu—- 
lars reſpecting the whole contracting tribe. He ſaid, that 
he moved towards the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion, that an account 
of the extraordinaries of the four laſt years, be laid before 
that Houſe; but was prevented by the lateneſs of the ſea- 
lon, and other concurrent circumſtances, from taking the 
papers off the table in order to frame a motion on them. He 
had not however relinquiſhed his intention; for if the pre- 
{ent motion ſhould receive a negative, he would moſt at- 
ſuredly make the conſideration of the army extraordinaries, 
the ſubject of ſome future day's diſcuſſion. 

The queſtion was at length put, contents 37, not-contents 
7. 

No debate, until December 13. 

Q 2 December 
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December 1 3. 

In a committee on the American high treaſon bill, the Earl 
of Effingham ſaid the bill was totally unneceſſary and nuga. 
tory, as we had treated with America upon terms of equali. 
ty, both in a deliberative and military capacity. We had on 
the former head, offered our colonies terms, little ſhort of in- 
dependency and eſtabliſhed with them a regular exchange of 
priſoners. The bill had been hurried on in a very unparlia- 
mentary manner. It was read in a thin Houſe on Friday 
for the firſt time; the Houſe was out of the uſual courſe of 
buſineſs, in order to read it a ſecond time, and now their 
Lordſhips were defired to go into a committee upon it ; the 
bill was of a very extenſive operation, he ſaid, and for that 
and the reaſons he had — aſhgned, he moved that the 
order of the day be diſcharged. 

The Lord Chancellor made a ſhort reply; he deſired the no- 
ble Earl to conſider, that the Houſe was not prepared for ſuch 
a motion, and he obſerved, that the motion now made, wa 
very ſerious, and ought not to be taken up in ſo thin an Houke, 
If the noble Lord wiſhed to debate the bill, he recommended 
to the noble Lord, to move an adjournment. He was per- 
ſuaded that his Lordſhip did not mean to take the Houle by 


ſurpriſe, an imputation which he might lie under, ſhould he 


r{iſt in his motion. 

The Duke of Richmond was aſtoniſhed, how the learned 
Lord could interpret the preſent motion as an attempt to ſui- 
priſe, Surely it was a ſtrange perverſion of Parliamentary 
language, to call a motion, which was intended to bring the 
order of the day into diſcuſſion, an attempt to ſurpriſe, That 
the Houſe was not thin, he appealed to every noble Lord pre- 
ſent. —He had not ſeen a more reſpectable meeting. He fas 
an honourable gentleman beneath the bar | the Lord Advo- 
cate] who could inform their Lordſhips, that with fewer 
members preſent, another Houſe could vote away millions of 
money. The object and import of the bill was ſhocking ut 
his idea: he could never conſent to ſuſpend the habeas cr 
pus on ſo trivial, ſo ridiculous a pretence. 

Earl of Hill/borough ſaid, it was not uſual to enter into de- 
bate on a bill on its commitment. The ſecond reading wi 
generally choſen for diſcuſſing it ; and certainly ſuch Lord 
as truſted to the common — * of the Houſe on that occi* 
ſion would be ſurpriſed. 

Earl of Effingham aſked the noble Lord whether it was true 


that a convention had been made between Paul Jones and Cap: 
tall 
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tain Pearſon. [No anſwer. He had conſtantly oppoſed this 


Fa bin; be could hardly conceive a reaſon for the ſuſpenſion of 

g. Ide babeas corpus act. | 

ali. The Duke of Manchefter (aid that ſo far from there being — of 

any reaſon to charge the noble Lord with intentions of ſur- _ 

prize, it might be ſaid with truth, that Lords who diſapproved 

oc this bill were ſurprized in the firſt inſtance. It had been 

brought into the Houſe on Friday laſt, after they had heard 

counſel in a cauſe; and when he was ſenſible there could not 

be fix Lords in the Houſe. He had left it when there was 

heir not that number, and it was 1 in after he went away. 

the It had been read a (ſecond time on Saturday, a day when Lords 

tha expected no buſineſs. Who was it therefore that had ſur- 

the priſed the Houle? It had been carried — with all the 
rapidity that the forms would permit; and with a rapidity 

no. MI vÞich be muſt ſay, became a ſubject that could not bear day- 

- | WW light. He ſaid that this bill had exiſted without effect. Had 

there been one perſon detained under it? Ethan Allen, after 


w experiencing all the inflitions that cruelty could invent had 
* been reſtored in chains to America. The doors of the priſon 
del bad been ſomehow (ct open for the eſcape of Captain Cun- 
Per- ningham. A Mr. Carmichael, a known agent of the Con- 
e by greſs, had been permitted to reſide in this country, though on 
1 bie departure, when it was aſcertained that he was out of 
10 reach, a warrant had becn iſiued to apprehend him. Captain 
j 


Hutchins had been confined, examined, and diſmiſſed, with- 
lur· BY out even the forms of juſtice. 
tar He would venture to ſav that adminiſtration dared not to exe- 
the WF cute the powers with which they were inveſted ; they dared not 
That becauſe there were more Britiſh officers in the hands of America 
pre- than we had of theirs, and the fear of retaliation deterred 
[as WF them. It was therefore, in fact, to inveſt miniſters with a 
vo- power little ſhort of the French lettre de cachet, and he would 
wer never ſubmit to, nor filently fit, while ſuch a bill was pro- 
ns ol ceeding through the Houſe, 
g 10 Earl Ferrers (aid, had he known that it was to have heen 
6 read on Saturday, he would certainly have come and objected 
to it on that day; but it was ſo uncommon, ſo extraordinary, 
de · I that neither he, nor many others, ſuſpeRed that a bill of ſuch 
wall importance could have been read on ſuch a day. The Houſe 
orci now divided, Non-contents 14; Contents 11. Adjourned 
ca- to the 1 5th, 


December 15. 
true Duke of Richmond moved, „hat an humble addreſs be Duke of 


ap Preſented to his Majeſty, that he will be graciouſly pleaſed to Richmond. 
tail give 
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ive directions that there be laid before this Houſe a copy d 
ord Weymouth's anſwer to the reſcript or manifelto of the 
Marquis D*Almodovar, of the 16th of June laſt; and alſot 
copy of the juſtifying memorial of the King of Great Britain, 
in anſwer to the expoſition of motives of the court of France," 

Alſo, ** A copy of the expoſition of the motives of the 
conduct of the king of France towards England.” 

Alſo, ** Copies of two royal ſchedules of the king d 
Spain, together with the incloſures of a circular letter pub: 
liſhed in the month of June laſt at Madrid, relative to th; 
diſputes with Great Britain.” 

And alſo, A copy of a manifeſto of the motives which 
have induced his Catholic Majeſty to withdraw his ambaſſ 
dor, and to act hoſtilely againſt England, lately publiſhel 
at Madrid.” | 

Farl of Earl of Hiliſborough ſaid, he did not know who was the 
Hiferough proper officer to lay before their lordſhips, papers which hal 
never been delivered to any of his Majeſty's miniſters in form, 
Doke of Duke of Richmond ſaid, that what had fallen from the nobl: 
A. Earl, aftoniſhed him, and he could only impute it to the 
noble Earl's hzving fo very lately come into office; ſurely it 
was not poflible that the great ſums which the foreign embal. 
fies coſt this nation, were ſo ill-beſtowed, and this nation ſo 
ill ſerved, that no copies of the papers in queſtion had beth 
tranſmitted from any miniſter at the ſeveral foreign courts to 
our minifters at home. Indeed it was impoſſible that the 
noble Earl could be founded in his declaration, that there were 
no copies of the papers in queſtion in his office, becauſe our 
court had publiſhed an anſwer under the title of a Memorial 
of Juſtification in anſwer to the expoſition of the court of 
France. An anſwer could not be publiſhed without a pre- 
vious poſſeſſion of the matter replied to, and if for a moment 
it was allowed that our miniſters abroad had not tranſmitted 
home a copy of papers of fo much importance to this country, 
it was directly confeſſing that our ambaſſadors had groſsly 
neglected their duty, and was not only matter of blame, but 
matter of impeachment. The motion was merely a copy ef 
a motion which had two days ſince been made in another 
place, in the Houſe of Commons, where the miniſters, per- 
haps, knowing their duty better than the miniſters there did, 
made not the leaſt objection. 
Lord Cen- Lord Grantham got up to defend himſelf from any patt of 
* the cenſure, being imputable to him, which the noble Duke 
had let fall on the heads of ambaſſadors who neglected their 
duty. His Lordſhip ſaid, that the memorial of the _ of 
1 pain 


Spain was juſt about to be publiſhed when he left Madrid, 
that it contained merely a repetition of arguments that had 
been uſed and ſtated again and again by that court to ours, 
and that even if he had thought it his duty to get a copy of 
it, it was not in his power, | 


che Earl of Hillſborough repeated his objection, declaring at the Earl of 
me time, that it was very true, the Britiſh court had He 

of Weofwered the expoſition of the court of France; that expoſi- ; 

ud. on of motives was in print [AL theſe papers are in the 


Remembrancer.] and might eaſily be had. The term copies 
implied that the perſon who preſented them was in poſſeſſion 
ich Not the originals. He had not the originals of the French and 
. paniſh papers, and therefore it was not in his power to pre- 
bel ent an official copy. 

The Duke of Richmond ſaid, he was aware that the noble nuke of 
tear in the ſecretary of ſtate's office had not the originals, Richmond 
ba 2nd that whenever the papers were brought, they would be 
em, WI vere! y copies of copies. With regard to the noble Lord, 
ble bo had lately bren ambaſſador to Madrid, he declared he 
the bad not the leaſt thought of pointing at him, in what he had 

„before ſaid; he did not doubt but the noble Lord had done 
bal. bis duty in every reſpect, and he gave him full credit for his 
| ( ccclaration, that the Spaniſh Memorial was on the point of 
oo being publiſhed when he left Madrid, and that had it come 
te his hands, he would certainly have tranſmitted it to the 
the Brin miniſtry, | 
on The motion was agreed to. 
fey: Earl of Shelburne, who had defired the Houſe to be ſum- Farlof 
tial mwoned on this day, now rote, and entered into an ample INE 
{ of diſcuſſion of the extraordinaries of the army. 
pre. On the comparative proportion between the extraordinary 
zent military ſervices of former reigns, with the preſent, he ſtated 
tted MW ne following facts. That the extras of King William's 
try, Nreiga, though a war was carried on in Flanders, Ireland, and 
For the Weſt Indies, did not exceed, in the higheſt year of the 
but revolution war, 100, oo l. That the next, the ſucceſſion 
year, when we maintained a war in Germany, on the banks 
ther of the Danube, in Flanders, Spain, Mediterranean, North 
per- America, and the Weſt Indies, that the extras never exceeded 
did, 200, 00 1. ; nor in the firſt war of the late King, that with 

France and Spain, more than 400,000 1. 
t of i That during the late war, the greateſt, moſt extenſive, and 
luke Nexpenſive that this country ever knew, the expences of 1757 
were but 800,0001. while thoſe of 1777 were 1,200,000 l. and 
t of ene million granted for the tranſport ſervice, in all upwards of 
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two millions. That the 32 year of the late war, that 
1762, when our arms were borne triumphant to every quartz 
of the globe, when we had an army of eighty thouſand men 
Germany, beſides conquering or victorious armies in Nori 
America, the Britiſh and French Weſt Indies, the Eaſt li. 
dies, in Portugal, on the coaſt of France, at the Havannah, 
&c. that the whole of the extras were not more than two mil. 
lions; whereas the two laſt defenſive military campaigy 
would be found, when the latter of the two was made up, u 
amount to the enormous ſum of upwards of three milliog 
each. 

In 1775, he ſaid, there was voted, though no war uh. 
ſiſted the preceding year in America, 80, ooo l.; a ſum by 
ſome thouſands more than was voted 1n the higheſt year of th 
war ſucceeding the Revolution In 776, 845,000 l. wha 
our military operations were confined within the narrow cir 
cuit of the town of Boſton, Charles-town, and Bunker's Hil, 
In 1777, the extras were 1, 200, ooo l. beſides a million au 
upwards for tranſport ſervice; in 1778, more than thre 
millions; and he preſumed thoſe of the preſent year, if nt 
more, would not be leſs, In ſhort, the very extra military 
ſources, in the four years laſt mentioned, would be about 
eight millions and an half; a ſum very nearly equal to the 
expenditure of the whole of the firſt four years of King Wil 
liam's war, and fully equal to the two firſt years of the great 
Marlborough's immortal campaigns. 

He next proceeded to account particularly for the immenſ 
diſproportion. 

His Lordſhip obſerved, that, during the laſt war we thovyht 
It neceſſary to employ but one contractor, though the nobk 
Lord, at the head of the Treaſury, deemed it neceſſary to 
ſplit the preſent contract into twelve parts, with a view, it 
might be preſumed, to oblige twelve different friends, who 
would ſupport him in his favourite meaſure of the Americat 
war. = f 

What were the terms of Sir William Baker's contract, who 
was the contractor during the late war? To furniſh provi- 
ſions on the ſpot, in America, at ſixpence a ration. What 
was the bargain with the preſent contractors? To deliver 
rations at the ſame price in Corke, Here then was the whole 


freight, inſurance, riſque, &c. taken out of the pockets of 


the public, and put into thoſe of his Lordſhip's contrafting 
friends, Beſides this, Sir William Baker was bound, by 1 
ſpecial undertaking, to have a partner, who was to 


4 ypot 


* 
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on the ſpot, and who was obliged to have a voucher for 


at of : 
arte cry ſingle ration he delivered, before his account could be 
en it fled. : : : : ; 

on After entering into a very minute comparative eſtimate 


nab, Medging himſelf to prove that every ration delivered in Ame- 
ca coſt Government two ſhillings inſtead of ſixpence, which 


bu ey coſt the laſt war, he enumerated ſeveral expences, which 
„ere incurred in addition, though totally unknown, at the 
lou rmer period. Among others, a Mr. Gordon at Corke in 


eland, who charged the ſum of 40,000 |. for his particular 
(© MWrvices. He preſumed, if any pretended ſervice was done 
pr this money, for none appeared on the face of the account, 
fi. noſt be ſomething between the delivery of the proviſions 
y the merchant contractor, and the ſhipping of them, 
ere the Miniſter was not contented to gratify his friends 
11 WW receiving goods which ſhould have been delivered on the 
zu ot in America, but to ſerve other friends, and accommo- 
ne his contracting ſenatorial ſupporters as much as poffible, 
e threw away 40,0001, of the public money, for the pur- 
ſe only of removing the proviſions from the ware or 
ot oghter-houſe, to the ſhip or lighter, 
His lordſhip next took a view cf contracting in general, 
d, in his circuitous ſalutatian of the whole contracting 
be, paid a very particular attention to the celebrated Mr, 
ontractor Atkinſon. 
He obſerved, that this favourite of the firſt Lord of the 
realury had the following contracts given to him: in 177 5 
9 


rhe $0,000]. in 1776, 400, oool. in 1777, 600,000). and in 1778, 
obe, oo. He could not pretend to ſay what his contract 


üght amount to in 1779, the account not being as yet de- 
vered in; but he could ſay what they had already amounted 
din the four laſt years, the enormous ſum of one million 
ren hundred thouſand pounds, and a conſiderable fraction. 
his was the favourite and favoured contractor, who had one 


a double price, a price actually double at what it could be 
urchaſed for on the keys of London. A committee of the 
her Houſe was ſpecially appointed to enquire into theſe 


en, when it was conſidered, that out of the twenty-one 
rlons of which the committee was conſtituted, there were 
xteen of the miniſter's confidential or intimate friends, and 
ut five independent gentlemen, Yet willing as they might 


ere thought proper to be obſerved : they could not with 
Vor. XV. R ̃ any 


the conditions of the two contracts, and demonſtrating and 


ntraft made with him for five thouſand hogſhheads of rum 


m contracts; and what the iſſue might be was eaſily fore- 


we been to oblige their patron and protector, appearances 
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approved of it, and reported accordingly, The miniſter (ent 


noble Lord had any perſonal intercſt in the affair; be wn 
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any decency get rid of the dilemma of acquittal or cenſure, 
without taking a middle road ; they pleaded ignorance in jul. 
tification, The majority at length ſolved the difficulty, by 
referring the matter to a committee of reſpectable merchant 
of the dty of London [Meſſrs. Long, Neave, &c. | trading 
to the Weſt Indies, They examined the contract; they di- 


back again, and a third time, he believed, at the requeſt d 
the favourite contractor; but the committee were firm as 1 
their reſolytion, and finally determined upon the largeſt ſcal 
of allowance againſt the contract. He underſtood the laſt ac. 
count the miniſter had given of this curious affair, was in his 
place in the other Houle in the courſe of the laſt ſpring. Hz 
then gave the latter part of the narrative now ſtated, adding, 
that he had called upon Mr. Atkinſon to fulfil his agreement, 
by ſubmitting to the arbritration juſt mentioned ; but that 
Mr. Atkinſon ſtill continued obſtinate, and that of courſe he 
ſhould be obliged to compel him, as the nation was not bound 
to perform an agreement, null and void in itſelf, becauſe 
made upon miſrepreſentation or miſapprehenſion of the con. 
tracting parties. Vet nine months had nearly elapſed fince 
the noble Lord had given this intimation; and it had nat 
vet appeared that any one ſtep had been taken to compel 
Mr. Atkinſon to refund. He did not blame Mr. Atkinſon, 
the proviſion contractor, Mr. Gordon, nor any other man, 
tor making as good a bargain for themſelves as poſſible. It 
was not their fault, and nothing was farther from his thoughts, 
than to impute any crime to them. They had, particularly 
tach of them as were merchants, a right to better their for: 
thnes, and provide for their families, The contracts wer 
afloat, it was the diſtemper of the ſtate, and the diſorder dt 
the times. It was fair game, and if the public money wii 
to be {quandered, they were as well entitled to a ſhare of tit 
ſpoil, as any of their cotemporaries or competitors ; but it 
was tlie miniſter, and the miniſter ſolely, that was culpabt. 
What does the miniſter do? He contracts for 400,000 gil. 
lons of rum, at double the price he might have purchaſedit 
onthe quays of London, without importing a ſyllable of it u 
the Treaſury board. The contract was lying for eight moni 
on his Lordihip's deik, or in his pocket, before he commu 
nicated the tranſaction to any one of his brother commiſſo- 
ners. What does the miniſter next do? He enters into a ſe- 
cond contract with the ſame man who had deccived him 11 
the firſt, and a third or a fourth, amounting in the whole t 
a ſum little ſhort of two millions! He would not ſay, that the 


ſtrong f 
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ue, gnongly inclined to believe not. He would not ſay even 
at his general mode of contracting was founded in 
ones of terving corrupt purpoſes; but he would maintain, 
nu at ignorance or negligence were criminal, when they led to 
my a peculation. It was no defence to ſay, that his Lord- 
g ip's hands were clean; that his conſcience was clear; the 
ec WWrincipal point on which tne queſtion turned was, had the 
Ra oney of the people been ſquandered? Was it not his duty 
o ſe that it was not ? If it was, then, he was guilty of a 
reach of duty of the higheſt and moſt atrocious nature. He 
ook the reſponſibility of the rum contract more particularly 
n himtelf, by making it in private in his cloſet or parlour, 
| dif ignorance were a good apology in any particular caſe, 
d could not be admitted here, becaule he departed from the 
ual mode of conducting buſineſs, and by ſo doing bound 


* imſelf to the conſequences. = 
* There was another contractor, who he underſtood departed 


aue em the general rules of the contracting ſyſtem ¶ ſuppoſed ta 
eden Mr. Alderman Harley.] This gentleman acted a more 


* enerous and diſintereſted part; he had been employed to re- 
* it bullipn, or Portugal or Spaniſh coin, to America. 


WO ©- <ommitlion oY to him by the miniſter was two and an 
ah per cent. No, faid the generous contractor, I will ren- 


m rup part of my profits for the advantage of my country; [ 
4 ll abate one per cent. I will take but one and an half in- 
af cad of two and an half per cent. . 
Alter having been ironically ſarcaſtic on the parſimony of 
LY te Miniſter, for procuring the abatement, and on the 

dntrafting alderman, for his mercantile generoſity, he 
"I ſerved, that no leſs than three millions ſeven hundred thou - 
2 ndpounds in ſpecie had been tranſported to America, for the 


e of the troops, for which not a ſingle voucher had been 
oduced, This immenſe ſum, had been written off in about 
lrty or forty lines, without any account, or ſpecification 
latever, forty thouſand pounds in one line, twenty in ano- 


al- — a 
5 „, and thirty ina third, He confeſſed, he was totally at 
10 N lols even to gueſs how, or in what manner, or to what uſe, 
nib enormous ſum of almoſt four millions, was applied. 


tanſport- ſervice, ordnance, proviſions, ſtores, pay, new 
pointments, &c. in ſhort every item which could be ſup- 
ded, to form a part of ſuch an account had been regularly 
t down; yet not a colour of pretence exiſted for preſuming 
dy this buttion remittance was diſpoſed of, farther than that 
was iſſued by the perſon who was fixed upon to remit it, 


t the 5 nt it, 

wu der an order from the treaſury-board. If, indeed millions 

ag ud be thus iſſued, and afterwards continue unaccounted 
f % f 
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for, he might ſay with juſtice, that the army extract 
naries, was the miniſter's civil liſt reſerve and that it mig 
anſwer him every purpoſe of ſecret ſervice money. 

But thoſe remittances affected the nation doubly, and d 
upon it, if poſſible, greater miſchief than even the corryy 
purpoſes to which it might be poſſibly applied. It drain 
the kingdom of its caſh, of its ſterling lawful money. Th 
idea fir conceived, was to make thoſe remittances in Poity, 
gal and Spaniſh coin. That was in conſcience, bad enough, 
becauſe the bullion, thus ſent out of the kingdom, might |, 
ſoon coined into current money; but the truth was, thy 
infinitely the greater part ſent to America, was Engliſh gu. 
neas. Was this a time to drain the kingdom of its current 
caſh, when our commerce was on the decline, our many. 
facturers remained unemployed ; when the rents were n. 
pidly falling, our taxes proportionably on the encreaſe, an! 
all domeſtic trade apparently at a ſtand? He believed, thy 
not one of their Lordſhips thought ſo. By computations, re. 
ſpecting the coin in the other Houſe by the miniſter, ther 
ſtated, that the current coin of the kingdom amounted to on 
or two and twenty millions. If then a fixth part of tha 
ſum was taken out of circulation, by being ſent to Americ, 
might it not be fairly aſſigned, among other concurring cauſe, 
as 2 principal one of the great difficulty there was in all neg. 
tiations reſpecting money tranſactions. He would appeal t 
every noble Lord preſent, who had any thing to do in thi 
way, whether it was not become almoſt totally impraQiicabl, 
to carry on any money tranſaction with facility or fatisf. 
tion. Thus tour millions was taken out of the public ſtock, 
no man could ſay for what purpoſe; and what rendered i 
ſtill worſe, was that this four millions was gone in hard coin, 
'The people were plundered apparently 'in one point of view, 
and the ſinews of trade, commerce, and internal proſperity, 
were cut or weakened in the other. 

Having diſcuſſed theſe topics, his Lordſhip ſaid, that the 
American war bad already coſt us twenty-ſix millions, whicdk 
were already funded, and fixteen millions unfunded, inal 
forty-two, which would carry with it when funded, an its 
tereſt in perpetuity of one million, nine hundred thouſand 
pounds, per annum. This was tremendous and alarming, 
when we were commencing a war againft one of the mch 
formidable and dangerous confederacies Europe ever ſaw: 

when ruin ſtared us in the face. What was the ſituation 
of France? IJ hough ſhe had in the ſpace of three yeat5 
in a manner, created a navy nearly equal to ours, out of no- 
thing, and had conſequently incurred every expence attending 
a war cftabliſhment, ſhe had not borrowed a ſhilling 1 
s 
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the laſt year, and then not more than two millions, and 
about as much more this. So that we were entering into a 
war with France, loaded with an immenſe debt, while our 
rival and enemy had yet borrowed but a ſmall ſum, and with- 
out laying a ſingle new tax. 

Another part he would ſtate, which would, he made no 
doubt, aſtoniſh their Lordſhips ; it was, that the whole of 
the late war coſt France but forty-five millions, while our 
beginnings only, had coſt us forty-two : and of this forty- 
five, only twenty-five, lay as a burden on the people at the 
peace ; the remaining twenty having been procured by free 
gifts, benevolencies, aids, and other means, which that wiſe 
people generally adopt in times of public danger and diſtreſs. 

For his part, he did not ſee where more money could be 
bad: he underſtood that the budget was to be opened ſoon 
after the Chriſtmas receſs; many means had been ſpoken of 
for raiſing the ſupplies : ſome ſpoke of the crown lands, others 
of taxes upon horſes and dogs; Eaſt-India Company; beavier 
exciſes; a tax upon lawyers, &c, In ſhort, it was impoſſible 
to conceive any one thing that eſcaped the vigilance and 
eagle's eyes of thoſe financial adventurers in order to oppreſs, 
extort, and draw forth the laſt ſhilling out of the pockets of a 
ruined people. It was the daily and nightly ſtudy of thoſe 
greedy and enterprizing adventurers, to make their court and 
their fortunes by exerting their abilities in this way, It was 
very eaſy for cammis and all the folks of this deſcription, 
who were well placed and well penſioned, baſking in the ſun- 
ſhine of a court, or writing from Tunbridge Wells, to form 
ſchemes for the diſpoſing of the property of the honeſt and in- 
duſtrious part of the community; but he truſted, the day of 
reckoning was not far diſtant, when the perſons who had 
brought theſe calamities on this country by their 1 or pri- 
vate ſuggeſtions, would be made to feel the juſt indignation 
of a much injured and oppteſſed people, and be compelled to 
render to that public, thoſe ſpoils which were the price and 
reward of their evil and pernicious counſels, and the corrupt 
methods they uſed to enſure them ſucceſs, 

His Lordſhip informed their Lordſhips, that his computa- 
tions had been faithfully and correctly made, and as correctly 
ſtated; he did not 9 to himſelf on the occaſion, but had 
the labours of a molt able man fo aſſiſt him, 

He ſaid after ſpeaking ſo much upon the whole face of the 
extraordinaries, he could not avoid pointing to a few-of the 
Items, which particularly truck him in regard of the manner 
which in thoſe inſtances the account was made up, or the 
nature of the expenditure: He enumeratcd ſeveral ; the fol- 
lowing were the moſt remarkable, 

At the breaking out of the late war, the ſums drawn for by 
governors 
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governors amounted but to ?o00!, Even in the very higheſt 
years of the late war to no more than 10,000, though we had 
governors, and new ones, at Martinico, Guadalope, the Ha. 
vannah, Grenades, Belleiſlg, &c. What was the amount the 
laſt year? No leſs than go,092l. thirty or forty of which had 
been drawn for by one man, a Mr. Morris, governor of St. 
Vincent's, who ſurrendered that iſland to an inferior force, 
one half of whom were not regular or trained ſoldiers. Of 
this man his Lordſhip held out a moſt unfavourable picture, 
charging him with every ſpecies of corruption, and abuſe of 
office that it was poſſible to conceive ; and attributing the ſur. 
render of the iſland to the willingneſs of the people, to rid 
themſelves of ſuch continued oppreſſion and injuſtice as they 
felt during his government. 

He next ſpoke of the Indian preſents, which in the laſt year 
had amounted to 70,000!. though when the Indians had ren- 
dered themſelves of infinitely ter fervice during the late 
war, they never received a tenth part of the ſum, He men- 
tioned a great number of other articles of leſs conſequence, 
and equally encreaſed in point of expence, and obſerved, now 
that the Indian country had been deſtroyed by the Virginians, 
we were feeding 6000 Indians of both ſexes with proviſions 
from Great Britain and Ireland at the expence of a ration of 
two ſhillings per day. 
Me have ſelected the moſt intereſting part of his Lordſhip's 
ſpeech, and ſuch as led properly and directly to his motions, 
It is needleſs to repeat his reaſons for inducing the Houſe to 
aſſent to them, further than to take notice that the army ex- 
traordinaries called for immediate check and controul from 
his premiſes; arid that it was full time that Parliament ſhould 
ſtand forth and exert itſelf, as the only poſſible means of pre- 
venting our impending ruin. 

He concluded with moving his firſt propoſition, 


«© That the alarming addition annually making to the pre- 


ſent enormous national debt, under the head of extraordina- 
Ties, incurred in the different ſervices, requires immediate 
check and controul. | 
„ The increaſing the public expences beyond the grants 
of Parliament being at all times an invaſion of the fundamen- 
tal rights of Parliament, and the utmoſt œconomy being in- 
diſpenſibly neceflary in the preſent reduced and deplorable 
ſtate of the landed and mercantile intereſt of Great Britain 
and Ireland.“ 3 IT 
Lord Stormont oppoſed this motion, becauſe it reverſed the 


Sterment, order of things; it proceeded to. puniſhment before it con- 


victed; it was therefore prepoſterous ; beſides, we were en- 
3 E gaged 
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gaged in a great war, and we muſt not ſtarve it. He ob- 
ſccked to the noble Lord's arguments drawn from precedents, 
becauſe the 8 one was in the year 1711, when a ſcan- 
dalous miniſtry endeavourcd to undermine the great Marlbo- 


rough, | | 

Earl of Effinzham ſet the noble Viſcount right-with reſpect Farl of 
to the motion. He had taken the concluding paragraph, Z5ng52*« 
which was merely declaratory, as grounds for the reſolution. 
That deelaration was a diſtin& propoſition ; and he begged 
the noble Viſcount to confider, that the motion was in- 
tended to inſtitute that enquiry which he very properly ſaid 


ſhould precede condemnation. The noble Lord agreed to 
the propoſitions of the noble mover, gave ſeveral reatons for 
believing that the extraordinaries were in fact the civil lift of 
Lord North, and he concluded with informing the noble Viſ- 
count, that a relation of his, Sir Thomas Mills, received 
50001. for maintaining. the civil government of Canada. 
The miniſters were all filent, and the Chancellor having 
in vain waited for ſome one or other of them riſing, was at 


laſt obliged to put the queſtion. The Duke of Mancheſter, Duke of 
however, roſe, and expreſſed his aſtoniſhment and indigna- Mancbefter. 


tion, that miniſters ſhould fit and hear ſuch a charge, with- 
out attempting to anſwer it. 


Earl of Hillſborough defended the character of Lord North Earl of 
from what he called the invectives of the noble Lord who — 
made the motion. He believed, there never was a more 


clean-handed miniſter, and if he were to go out of office to- 
morrow, he would not be able to maintain his family. He 
objected to the motion, becauſe it would, in fact, be to eſta- 
bliſh a committee of ſafety, and would be ſubverſive of the 


conſtitution. 


Earl of Suffolk ſaid, he had fat in another houſe for fifteen gau of 
years, and he had neyer ſeen a queſtion of ſuch importance $Sufok. 


treated with filence, or, what was equal to it, with nonſenſe. 
The only objections that had been made to it were, that a 


precedent had been quoted from the year 1711, and, that 


checking the public expenditure would be ſubverſive of the 


conſtitution. It only convinced him, that it was not in their 


power to aſſert an objection to the motion, and which in 
truth was his own ſentiments, 


The Duke of Richmond entered into the aſſertions made by Duke of 
o Ty rea- Ric l mond. 


the ſecretaries of ſtate, and he placed their reaſoning, 


ſoning, in ſo poignant a point of view, that the whole Houſe 
were ſtruck with the glaring abſurdity of their arguinents, 
Having done this, his Grace begged to inform the Houſe, 
: | ; that 


| 
| 
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that an honourable general, who had diſtinguiſhed bim 


on every occaſion, and who was looked up to as the man who 
ought to be employed in the preſent day of difficulty, had 
been engaged laſt ſummer in the defence of an iſland as likely 
to be attacked as any other, nay, which had beau attacked, 
he meant Jerſey ; that honourable general had drawn for n0 
more than 25l. as underſtanding the conſtitution, he had 
given previous eſtimates of the expence, and had not ex- 
ceeded them. He had heard that Lord North hay declared, 
that that honourable general could not be employgd, becauſc 
Lord Amherſt was a younger genera}, and General Conway 
muſt conſequently be above him, This was a principle ſo 
new in the ſervice, that he muſt needs call upon the noble 
Lord in the red ribbon to ſay, if he had refuſed to ſerve be- 
neath a ſenior officer, : 

The Lord Chancellor ſaid, that if the arguments which the 
noble Lord and Duke had urged in favour-of the motion, 
had been reduced to paper, and given as the grounds for that 
motion, they would not have been accepted by the Houſe 


without proof; and he thought that a motion which could 


not have been ſupported by ſuch arguments on paper, could 


Lord 
Sbeibur ne. 


„ 
. 


ſill leſs be maintained by them unreduced. 
The Houſe divided. Contents 37, Proxies 4; Non-con- 
tents 60, Proxies 21. * | ? 
Lord Shelburne informed the Houſe of the purport of his 
ſecond propoſition, which was. as follows: 

That a Committee be appointed, conſiſting of Members 
of both Houſes of Parliament poſſeſſing neither emolument 
or penſion, to examine without delay into the public expen- 
diture, and the mode of accounting for the ſame; more par- 
ticularly into the manner of making all contracts. And at 
the ſame time to take into conſideration what ſavings can be 
made confiſtent with the public dignity, juſtice, and grati- 
tude, by an abolition of old or new created offices, or rever- 
ſion of offices; the duties of which have either ceaſed, or ſhall 
on enquiry prove inadequate to the fees, or other emolu: 
ments ariſing therefrom, or by the reduction of ſuch ſalaries, 
or other allowances and profits as may appear to be unrea- 
ſonable; that the ſame may be applied to leſſen the preſent 
ruinous expenditure, and to enable us to carry on the preſent 
war againft the Houſe of Bourbon, with that decifion and 
vigour which alone can reſult from national zeal, confidence, 
and unanimity.“ 3 | | 

His Lordſhip moved, That this propoſition be taken into 
confideration on the 8th of February, 1780.“ Agreed to. 
Private buſineſs, and adjournments, to the 23d ; on which 


day the Lords adjourned to January 27, 1780, 


1780. STATES 
February 8. 


the following words : | 
That a committee be appointed, conſiſting of mem- 
of both Houſes, offeffing neither employment nor 
enſion, to Examine without delay into the public expen- 
ture and the mode of accounting for the ſame; more par- 
Icufarly into the manner of making all contracts, and at 
he ſame timè to take into conſideration, what ſaving can 
made confiſtent with public 'dignity, juſtice and gra- 
tude, by an abolition of old and new created offices, the 
uties of which have either ceaſed, or ſhall on enquiry 
rove inadequate to the fees, or other emoluments ariſing 
herefrom; or by the reduction of ſuch ſalaries, or other 
llowances and profits as may appear to be unreaſonable : 
hat the fame may be applied to leſſen the preſent ruinous 
denditure, and to enable us to carry on the preſent war 
gainſt the Houſe of Bourbon.” 
His Lordſhip obferved, that meaning to act openly, direct- 
„„ and fairly, he had moved the propoſition, which he 
heant now to ſudmit to their Lordfſhips* conſideration, 
l eight weeks fince, in order that noble Lords might fully 
acquainted with its import, its tendency, and the ſeveral 
freat objects which it evidently embraced. It had lain on 
he table full two months, for their Lordſhips peruſal and 
amination, and he had no doubt, as the matter contain» 
Lin it was matter of public intereſt, that it would meet 
ith a full, grave, and impartial diſcuſſion. It was his 
ropoſition, only in ona point of view, that of his being 
2 inſtrument of its public production, but in every other 
nſe, it was every one of their Lordſhips, both in reſpeCt 
duty and intereſt, as much as his. Their Lordſhips 
dere therefore to diſpoſe of it as they pleaſed, to alter, add, 
ke out, or totally reject, according as they thought fit, 
before he proceeded further, he thought it his duty, however, 
d inform their Lordſhips, that he had, in conformity to 
wiſh expreſſed by a noble friend of his near him [Lord 
entry] made a trifling altetation towards the concluſion, 
it ſtood in the addreſs laid upon the table; he meant, 
art of the concluding ſentence, after the word, © Bourbon.” 
e words were, with that deciſion and vigour, which 
an alone reſult from national zeal, confidence and unani- 
ity.” Independent of that trifling alteration, ſuggeſted by 
e noble Earl, the motion in every other reſpect would 
Vor, XV. 8 ſtand 


At four o'clock this day Lord JYycombe, Earl of Shelburne x1 55,4. 
ade his promiſed motion before the holidays, which was burne. 
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ſtand in its original form; and before he went into the que. 


tion as it ſtood in the motion, he wiſhed moſt ſincerely tha i 
every noble Lord who heard him, would clearly underitani nul 
that he meant not, by any means, to obtrude his own ſpeci. WW, 
fc words on the Houſe. He hoped ſeriouſly, and intreata WW. 
their Lordſhips to conſider the motion as an hint, or 0 
commendation to take up the matter ſubſtantially convey ce 
in it, and not attend to its mere form or texture. It wu ni 
rather calculated to draw their Lordſhips attention, than tore; 
dictate or circumſcribe their judgment: becauſe, beſides te! 
conſciouſneſs of his own inability, his motion was intended if n 
an invitation to the Houſe ; to every one of their Lordſh He 
on every fide of the Houſe, and of every deſcription, it uh:Mhent 
could exiſt any diſtinction, when the great and leading wy, 
tereſts of the nation, nay perhaps its very ſalvation and u. Here. 
dependent exiſtence were at ſtake. Theſe were his generic 
ideas; theſe were the great and unmixed objects he had ut 
contemplation ; theſe were the genuine ſentiments of a make, 
zealous and ſolicitous for the ſafety and welfare of his country... 
He was happy in having the honour of a ſeat in that auguit Win 
aſſembly, no leſs famed for its wiſdom than-its juſtice ; ankles 
whatever might be the fate of his notion, he enjoyed oer 
conſolation, that if it ſhould be rejected, he was perſuadel ee 
it would be rejected from the wiſeſt and moſt juſt motiye th 
and after the moſt full, equitable, diſintereſted and impu-· tic 
tial conſideration. Ice, 
The great point to which all his wiſhes tended, and wine 
effect which, his motion was chiefly framed, was to ann. te 
hilate the undue influence, operating upon both Houſes «ni 
Parliament, and to eſtabliſh power in the place of it; a con-iiſfy 
ſtitutional power, inſtead of an unconſtitutional influence, eig 
The latter was the curſe and bane, and would, if not time- cui. 
ly eradicated, prove the deſtruction of this country; tee 
ormer, whether deſcribed under the name of prerogative Her. 
or patronage, or the natural influeace of the crown, gre"Mop, 
out of the nature of the conſtitution. He would not coutnWhbit 
himſelf to abſtract opinion, he would explain what he meant. d 
It was influence which had contributed ſo fully to the run T. 
of this country. It had got into our navy, into our army 
into both Houſes of "> and into, in ſhort, every 
department, both civil and military. It was the great! 
ſource whence almoſt all promotion ſprung, as it was thi; 
only direct and certain road to preferment. The conſtitu th 


tional power of the crown, in rewarding profeſſional meri 
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ue n ſtimulating candidates for martial fame, to great and 
that orious actions; in exciting a noble, generous ſpirit of 
and Wnulation, was loſt in the accurſed gulph of influence. The 
x Wnworthy, the ſervile, and the grovelling rejoiced, becauſe 
atel Mey ſaw that when the power of the crown degenerated 
to mere influence, that the means moſt likely to pro- 
ure preferment or favour, were of a nature perfectly con- 
enial to their own mind. On the other hand, the able 
teran, the man of high honour and diſtinguiſhed integrity, 
as ſure either to be overlooked, or to ſuffer daily cauſes 
| mortification and diſguſt. Such was the conſequence of 
hip de undue influence of the crown, operating upon Parlia- 
Mr: Went, as contraſted to the ſolid, natural, conſtitutional 
> ver of the crown, which formed part of the eſſential, in- 
u ent rights and appendages of royalty, in this limited 
nerd Wrernment; and which was what principally conſti- 
dl Wired the baſis of the independence of the crown, upon the 
m1 Wer two branches of the legiſlature. The ſovereign had 
nit]. We power of conferring all favours and graces, the ap- 
gut WE intment of officers, civil and military; the beſtowing of 
mes of rank and honour, &c. Theſe were great and high 
one WFerogatives, but were placed very properly, and of courſe 
adelWre him a very great and extenſive influence ; and attach- 
tv, thoſe, who, in their different ſtations, experienced the 
apa-Wptice and attention of a gracious ſovereign. But influ- 

Ice, as he obſerved before, reverſed the whole order of 
1d tofWings ; the power which ſhould originate, and ſolely origi- 
ante with the prince, began in Parliament; thence all pre- 
es Mnſions to favour were eſtabliſhed ; and inſtead of conſider- 
com the real claims, the perſonal vote, or parliamentary 
ence. eight and connections were put in the ſcale againſt long 
time: Brvice, great abilities, experience, and all the qualifications 
; the ceflary to conſtitute the ſtateſman, the ſailor, or the ſol- 
att\c er, The crown thus became robbed of its native and 
gre oper influence, and an influence of another kind was 

bltituted in its ſtead, as the price of creating an undue 


ed 1 


wine 


neal. Wd conſtitutional influence in Parliament. 

e rung To reſtore to the crown its conſtitutional power, to render 
arM\rliament independent, and place government upon its 
ever) 


ly true grounds, wiſdom, juſtice, and public virtue, which 
eue ever ſecure the confidence and affeftion of the people, 
18 the his moſt earneſt wiſh, and that could not be effected 
iſtitu· ¶ chout ſtriking at the root, which appeared to him, (no 
men tter from what cauſe, or how it came to grow to its pre- 

2; enormous growth) to mo now in Parliament ; in _ 
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amount to the amazingly enormous ſum of two hundred m 
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he had to offer on the ſubject of his preſent motion, ther, 
fore he ſhould chiefly direct his argument that way. 

His Lordſhip then proceeded to ftate the whole of oy 
financial ſyſtem. By the laſt accounts he was able to pre. 
cure, the national debt contracted ſince the commencement 
of the preſent war, would, at the cloſe of the preſent ſe. 
ſion, amount to fifty millions at leaſt, funded and unfunded 
which, according to the terms the miniſter in the othe 
Houſe had negociated the two laſt loans, would bear a 
intereſt of upwards of two millions and an half, if not thrg 
per annum. The ſtanding intereſt on the old loans, wx 
nearly four millions and an half; in all, ſeven millions. Ke 
was then ſtating what the nation ſtood bound to pay, at th 
very inſtant he was ſpeaking ; but allowing for argument! 
ſake, that peace would be made in tlie courſe of the yer 
1780, of which he feared there was not the moſt liſta 
proſpect (Lord Sandwich gave an affirmative and ſignifica 
nod) he believed, there was not a Lord preſent who woul 
ſay, that the year 1781 muſt not be a borrowing yer, 
that 1s, that 6s expences of that year, would conſide 
bly exceed the ordinary ſupplies. Add to this, arrears, con 
tingent expences, not brought to account ; and a great nun 
ber of miſcellaneous outgoings ; he was fully juſtified in fay 
ing, that the whole of the national debt, old and new, woul 


lions, drawing after it an annual intereſt of about eight 
millions. This was an alarming circumſtance. He had e 
aggerated nothing; but if to this conſideration were adde 
other circumſtances and events, probable or certain, then 
indeed the moſt confident ought to be ſtaggered, and thi 
moſt firm be drove almoſt to Tofoair. 


What were they? Poflible defeats ; the deſtruction of ou ba 
commerce; the capturing of our Iſlands in the Weft Inde wi 
An armed neutrality in Europe, an event in its conſequenc . - 
almoſt as fatal as open or avowed hoſtilities, he meant t tio 
reſolutions, or at leaſt threats, of the northern crowns an d 
ſtates, to preſerve a free and uninterrupted navigation, N 
to protect their reſpective flags from the belligerent powe the 
Theſe circumſtances formed but a part of the political pictun chi 
of this country. He did not wiſh to paint too ftrong) tiſt 
nor ſurcharge it; but he was convinced, that if the Wl the 
Indies ſhould be wreſted from us by France, that under ſuc cer 
a load of debts and increaſing taxes, it would be- impoflid yy 


for this country, without the miraculous interpoſition 
Providence, to ſubſiſt as an independent nation. 
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His Lordſhip then entered into a long detail relative to 
the mode of contracting our public debts, the high rate of 
intereſt we were compelled to borrow at; and the ſhameful 
waſte of public money, in every branch of the national ex- 
penditure. This led his Lordſhip into a very wide field, and 
a long train of argumentative computations, which he wound 
up with remarkable ability, and with ſingular correctnefs, 
tracing the whole up to its true ſource, the miniſter, in the 
other Houſe. The miniſters had led the people into the pre- 
ſent ruinous and diſgraceful war imperceptibly by degrees, 
till he had ſo far plunged them, that there was not a poſ- 
bility of retreating. He had, indeed, put the moſt ſhame- 
ful and groſs impoſitions on the country gentlemen, He firft 
told them, that the riot at Boſton aroſe merely from the tur- 
bulent temper of a few ungovernable ſpirits; that the pro- 
vince of Maſſachuſets Bay having neglected the duty ſhe 
owed her ſovereign, and the Britiſh Parliament, muſt feel the 
reſentment of this country; and that the act for ſhutting 
up the harbour and port of Boſton, and the other meaſures 
which naturally accompanied it, would immediately operate 
con fo as to bring them to a proper ſenſe of their duty, on which 
bafis, the claims of the crown and Parliameut of Great 
Britain would be ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, as never hereafter 
to be ſhaken. 

This was the firſt ſtep taken by the minifter. To obvi- 
ate every objection which might 4 urged againſt an even- 
tual civil war, the naval and military eſtabliſhments were 
voted as in a time of peace; and the acts alluded to, were 
repreſented in both Houſes of Parliament, by the confiden- 
tial ſervants of the crown, as no more than mere authora- 
tive mandates or requiſions, to the inhabitanrs of Boſton in 
particular, and the province of Maſſachuſet's Bay in general, 
which were to meet with a ready and prompt obedience. 

A new Parliament was convened, by a premature diſſolu- 
tion of the former; and the miniſter's promiſes and predic- 
tions having failed, a repetition of the ſame ſolemn: farce 
was diſplayed. The colonies were found to be refractory; 
the cauſe of the town of , Boſton and the province of Maſt, | 
chaſets Bay, was made the common cauſe of all the Bri- 
tiſh provinces of North America. A- congreſs afſembled in 
the interim, at Philadelphia, and*he whole continent, to 
certain ends, and to certain purpoſes; ſfemed to breathe but 
one ſpirit. Notwithſtanding this, the miniſter. forſaw the: 
difficulties he would have had to encounter with, and there- 
fore continued to conceal his intentions, General Gage was 

at 
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at the time ſuſtaining a kind of ſiege in the capital of his 
overnment. "The Parliament were, however, to be ſeduced. 
he ſame language, as in the former year, was reſorted to; 
and when the ſupplies came to be granted by the new Par- 
liament, not a ſingle additional ſoldier was voted; and ſtill 
more ſtrange to tell, though the war, if it ſhould take place, 
muſt have been a maritime war, every fifth ſeaman was 
diſcharged, by the navy eſtimate of that year, having been 
reduced from twenty to ſixteen thouſand ſeamen and ma- 
rines. | 
A ſtrong indication, however, of an approaching rupture 
between the parent ſtate and its American ſubjects, having 
appeared by the accounts received during the Chriſtmas re- 
ceſs, immediately on the meeting of Parliament, after the 
holidays, the moſt ſolemn mockery that ever diſgraced a 
Britiſh ſenate was exhibited; namely, an augmentation of 
tour thouſand military, without the addition of a ſingle ſea- 
man. But if nothing was to be effected by force, the mi- 
niſter's golden conciliatory propoſition was to effect wonders; 
the people of the colonies were to tax themſelves ; the mi- 
niſters determining the quantum of what was to be raiſed, 
and the province of Maſſachuſets was marked out as a pro- 
per object of puniſhment, and its inhabitants were declared to 
be in rebellion. The conduct of the miniſter on this occa- 
fion, was curious beyond example. Before the propoſition, 
inſidious as it was, could reach America, the converſion of 
the people was to be effected in a much more ſpeedy and 
effectual manner; private orders were diſpatched to Gene- 
ral Gage to commence hoſtilities, before the ſentiments of 
the Colonies could be known, reſpecting the noble Lord's 
conciliatory propoſition ; and the firſt fruits of this mixture 
of folly, treachery and violence, were the fatal affair at Bun- 
ker's hill, which happened ſome weeks before the ultimation 
of the Parliament could be known, and of courſe accepted or 
rejected. | 
The laſt act, he meant the proceedings of the Parlia- 
ment in the ſecond ſeſſion, unfolded the myſtery, Two 
engagements had taken place, in the courſe of the ſummer, 
between the King's troops and the provincials; the authority 
of the mother country was openly diſclaimed ; and the mi- 
nifter for the firſt time appeared in his proper colours. A 
new and active miniſter, was taken into the King's Coun- 
cils [Lord George Germain] the high ſounding terms of the 


omnipotence of Parliament, its ſupremacy, and the uncon- 


ditiona 
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ditional obedience of our rebellious ſubjects became the 
creed of the court; and were reverberated day after day 
from the walls of both Houſes ; an augmented navy and a 
land force of 10,070 men, were the means pointed out, for 
giring theſe. extraordinary and abſurd doctrines a conſtitu- 
tional and effeQtual eftabliſhment ; and the whole indeed 
ia the famous bill, which denounced war againſt the inha- 
bitaats of one third of the Britiſh empire. Here termi- 
nated the firſt part of the miniſter's conduct. He led the 
country gentlemen, ſtep. by ſtep, preciſely into that fatua- 
tion, in which it became almoſt impoſſible for them to 
recede 3 and having worked upon, the pathons - and preju- 
dices of . the people without as well as within doors ; he 
rendered his meaſures popular for a time, and turned their 
i Wrcſatments' from the authors of the impending miſchiefs, 
of MWtowards the very perſons whom they were endeavouring to 
a- oppreſs and enſlave. He perſuaded the Parliament and the 
ii- people, that it was their , cauſe he was defending and main- 
s Nliniag ; and; conjured up one of the ſtrangeſt incitements 
1i- {Wt meaſures. of hazard and violence, that of uniting dut 
d, {Wvith intereſt, the duty of maintaining what he told them 
o- ere their own rights and intereſts, they had in obliging 
to che people of America to contribute to the general defence 
a- and protection of the empire in time to come, and in bear- 
n, Ning a ſhare of the heavy incumbrances which they themſelves 
of had been in part the cauſe of incurring during the late 
nd var. ', 360. 88 6:6 
1e- Such were the means reſorted to in the firſt ſtages of 
of N chis unfortunate buſineſs, and ſuch the arts of ſeduction em- 
d's lloyed in order to lead the country gentlemen and the nation 
ire blindfold to their ruin. Plunged into a fatal civil war, there 
m- vas one point however beſides, which if not well qualified 
on Nor concealed, might have cut up the whole ſyſtem ; that 
or vas to hold out ſome object to the country gentlemen, which 
ſhould apparently balance the riſque, or at all events, ſhould 
ia- balance the certain expence of carrying on a war, at three 
wo chouſand miles diſtance. The matters challenged the con- 
er, ¶ ſderation of thoſe, who were to lay burthens upon themſelves 
ity and their conſtituents; namely, the probability of ſucceſs, 
and the conſequences of it, a reimburſement of the expences 
A Wo be incurred in the proſecution of the war; and whether 
un- Wor not, means might not be found to prevent the effuſion 
the Hof blood, and the waſte of national treaſure, by holding 
on- out terms or conditions to the colonies, by which on one 
ona | hand, 
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hand, the rights of the crown and parliament might be 2. 
ſerted and ſecured ; and the people of America ſatisfied that 
it was meant to make them ſubjects not ſlaves. | 

The minifter in the other Houſe, and his new colleague 
in office | Lord Germain] *undertook the taſk ; they both 
aſſured the country gentlemen jointly and feverally, that 
they ſhould have a clear, ſpecific, ſubſtantive revenue; that 
unconditional ſubmiſſion on the part of the Americans, would 
amount to a full recognition of the right of the Mother Coun. 
try; and- at the fame time, that a commiſſion under the 
authority of the prohibitory act, would be ſent out with the 
ultimation, which would contain propofitions of fach a na- 
ture, as muſt take away every pretext from thoſe in rebel. 
lion for further refiſtance, unleſs they were determined to 
openly diſclaim: all conne&ion, and throw off all depen- 
dence on the crown and parliament of Great Britain. 

He ſhould paſs over what paſſed in conſequence of that 
deluſive bill, and that pretended commiſſion. | A bill de- 
elaring open war againſt one third of our own fubjects; a com- 
miſſion nugatory in itſelf, and ſeeretly determined to have 
no effect or operation, but what was to derive from the 
affiftance of the mouth of the firelock, or the point of the 
bayonet, . 

n this ſtate of things, a period of upwards of ſeven months 
from the paſſing of the prohibitory act, the Congreſs openly 
avowed: their independency; and in a few weeks after, 
Lord Howe and his brother arrived with their pretended 
commiſſion, without any one additional power whatever, 
but an offer, in caſe the inſurgents ſhould lay down 
their arms, of their being reftored to the King's peace, or 
in other words, an offer of pardon upon agreeing to un- 
conditional ſubmiſſion. | | 

He begged their Lordſhips pardon for detaining them 
with a detail which had been 55 often much more ably 
ſtated by ſeveral noble Lords; nor ſhould he have troubled 
their Lordſhips, had not the particulars now mentioned, 
direMy led to, and had ſpecial reference, to what he wa 

oceeding to more fully explain. | 
In the courſe of two years, one of which was a year of open 
war and great expenſive preparation, not a ſhilling was bor- 
rowed. The neceſſary expenditure was carefully held back, 
and concealed from the public eye; nor was it till the end 
of two years and three months, that Parliament was applied 
to, and that, hut for a trifling ſom. The ſinking fund 
a bore 
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hore every thing, and what with the managements and anti“ 
cipations, the credit of the Bank, and the mode of contract 
ing the unfunded debts, it was not till towards the con- 
cluſion of the ſeſſion 1776, that the miniſter applied for à 
loan of two millions, to pay the intereſt of which, he laid 
on ſome trifling particulars, to be felt only by a few indi- 
viduals. The next year luxury was to be taxed. The na- 
tion was not alarmed; the maſs of the people were not to 
be much affected by taxes laid upon ſervants and auctions. 
Another year produced a tax upon houſes. None but the 
opulent had a right to complain. A fourth you arrived, 
a. WF and then none but thoſe who travelled in poſt chaiſes felt 
l- me preiſure of the new burthens. Here, as in the outſet of 
to i mis buſineſs, the body of the people were kept in the dark. 
n. Parliament were in the firſt inſtance ſeduced into war; in 
the ſecond, the nation itſelf, - | 
hat But. what was. the conſequence ? What has ever proved 
de. e conſequence of miniſterial impoſition, and political ſe- 
m- duction. A debt of upwards of twenty millions was art- 
ade fully, and as it were by ſtealth, contracted in this manner, 
drawing after it an intereſt of upwards of a million per 
the W:noum, which intereſt was to ariſe from pretended delufive 
taxes, producing little more than one half of what they 
the were taken for; and now the awful moment preſents itſelf, 
in which the people themſelves muſt not only bear the preſ- 
ſure of new taxes, but muſt provide likewiſe for the de- 
ciencies of thoſe, they imagined would have been exclu- 
lively borne, by the ſuperior claſſes, and by the opulent in 
eneral of every determination and deſcription. If in the 
brſt inſtance, the country gentlemen had foreſeen, i that they 
rere entering into a war, which might eventually lead to 
he mortgaging their lands, in perpetuity, for upon them 


8898 8 b . . . 
hem Ia one ſhape or other the taxes will ultimately lie; or if, on 
oy he other hand, the, nation in general thought, when they 
* mihed that their brethren in America ſhoald contribute to- 
ned, 


rards the exiſting burthens, it might poſſibly end in doubling 

hoſe burthens, not in lightening them, neither the Parlia- 
nent nor people would have ever conſented to the ſangui- 

open ary meafures,” which had led us into our preſent danger- 
dus, critical, and diſtreſsful fituation, 

Here then it was ſelf-evident, that the miniſter of the 
ther Houfe was reſponſible to Parliament and the peo- 
le, and had uſed” thoſe powers entruſted to him only for 
ie bad purpoſes to delude and deceive. He borrowed, yeat 
Vor. XV. Wo aftet 
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after year, upon fiftitious and unproductive taxes, and an. 

ticipated the produce of the ſinking fund to anſwer his own 

views; one time employing it without the leave or con. 
ſent, of Parliament; another, anticipating it, in order 0 
keep the evil day as far off as poſſible. We muſt cone 
to that exact period, when all this management would, 1 
nor could avail nothing, Twetve or fourteen millions mu! 
be borrowed in a few days; the deficiencies of the nen! 
taxes laid the three laſt years muſt be provided for, the Wt 
whole amounting to at leaſt, one million per annum. Ther 
were beſides, fourteen or fifteen millions of debt to be fund. 
ed; and at leaſt ten or twelve millions more to be bor. 
rowed or provided for, in the courſe of the next ſeſſion, 
That is, ſpeaking within compaſs, taxes to the amount of 
two millions per annum more muſt be laid upon the peo- 
ple of this country, within the ſpace of two years at the fur. 
theſt, from the inſtant he. was ſpeaking, 
Many pleaſing proſpects had . out by ſpeculz- 
tive writers, ſubſtantially importing, that the treaſures of thi 
country were inexhauſtihle. The India Company, the pri 
vate brewery, places of entertainment, a oat tay, 
were all talked of; every hole and corner of Europe wa 
ranſacked, France and Holland were called in to affit the 
very able ſpeculative ſinancier who entertained the public, 
from Tuubridge and Greenwich [Mr. Eden] and who ad- 
dreſſed his epiftolatory correſpondence to the noble Lord u w. 
his eye, [Lord Cartifle] even ſuch was the eagte-penetrating MW tha! 
eye of the profound letter writer, that he bal not per. Va! 
mitted either the ſinking fund, nor even the unappropriatel tha 
taxes' laid from year to year, to eſcape his profound re n 
ſearches. 3 
Here his Lordſhip conſidered the different taxes ſpobe fue 
of in the epiſtolary correſpondence alluded to; and com- 
mented regularly upon every one of them. Upon the pro- 
ſpect of procuring great aid from the India Company, by 
way of compenfation for the renewal of their charter, be 
obferied, when: he was in adminiſtration, he remembered, 
that à plan apparently well concerted for drawing a ve 
conſiderable; pecuniary, aid from that Company was laid be 
fore him, and the reſt of his Majeſty's confidential ſervant 
Perſuaded from the flattering appearances held forth, thi 
great aſſiſtance might have beca derived through that chan 
nel, he voted with his colleagues in office, on that occa 
ſion, which:he. would never hays conſented to do, had y 
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he imagined, that the meaſure would prove equally benefi- 
cial to the Company and the State; but what was the iſſue 
of this ſpecious and alluring proſpet ? Miniſters and the 
directors had ſecretly joined in a confederacy to proſtitute 
the intereſts, one of the proprietors, the other of the public 
and the whole of the buſineſs was meant to promote the 
perſonal intereſts of the former, and to create or enlarge 
the patronage of the latter, | 

He was warranted to ſay ſo from an immediate view of the 
propofitions on the carpet at preſent. This valuable trade 
had become a new fund in the hands of miniſters for the 
advance of patronage, and directors, ſtill more careleſs of 
their truſt, more corrupt, more abandoned than miniſters, 
had permitted the trade to he converted into this ſhameful 
abaſe, and loſing their dignity, reſpe& and character, in de- 
pendence and ſervility, had ſacriaced thoſe intereſts, which it 
was their mutual duty to protect and extend, to their own 

rate emolument, and ambitious views. | 

His Lordſhip, after ſpeaking of ſeveral other particulars 
relative to the new loan, obſerved, that the power of the 
miniſter over the public purſe, was a matter much to be la- 
mented, and was big with national calamity. - It was the 
abuſe of this power, in the early ſtages of the fatal buſineſs 
reſpeAing America, that led us into the civil war; that hood- 
winked us though on the very verge of an awful precipice ; 
that loſt us our colonies ; and, at length involved us in a 
war with France and Spain, and finally, which. was worſe 
thin all, it was the poſſeſſion of the purſe, emptied without 
controul in the firſt inſtance, and without account in the 
latter inſtance, that created that corrupt and dangerous in- 
fluence in Parliament, which, while it put into his hands 
the means of deluſion, at the ſame time ſerved to fortify 
him in his mad career, and that too without even a pro- 
ſpect of pumiſhing him for the enormity of his crimes, 

If it had amounted merely to a wafte-of public money; if 


people were burdened only to gratify the proftitute, unprin- 


cipled and avaricious, the evil, though great, might be re- 
medied; but when the crime was coupled with more fatal 
conſequences, of procuring majorities,” to ſupport a wicked, 
bloody, and unjuſt war; when it was the price paid for diſ- 
ſevering her colonies from the Britiſh empire; when it ena- 
bled miniſters to ſeduce” the nation into a war with the 
united power of the Honfe of Boutbon; and fmally, when 
t was the cauſe of ſpilling the blood of one hundred _— 
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ſand Britiſh ſubjects, then indeed, the 2 of ſuch a mi. 
niſter, ſo employed, was a greater curſe by far, and deſerved 
more to be deprecated than peſtilence or famine. 

To prevent the continuance of thoſe evils; to defeat thi; 
corrupt and fatal influence, the motion which he had the 
honour to preſent, was ſolely intended; and in order that 
noble Lords might the more fully underſtand what he meant, 
he begged leave to ſtate the evil in detail, and the reme. 
dy which he meant to apply. | 
The mode of incurring the public expenditure, and of 
voting the ſupplies, and accounting for the monies ſo vot. 
ed, all united in creating this corrupt and unconſtitutiond 
power. which he had been deſcribing. The two principal 


ſources, were the army and navy extraordinaries, or nayy 


debt. The eſtimates for both ſervices were regularly voted, 


but the manner in which that matter was at preſent con- 
ducted, was little better than a mere farce; for if, on one 
hand, the commander or commanders in chief could incur 
debts, which were afterwards to be made good by Parlia- 
ment, and the admiralty board run the nation, in the coure 
of two years and an half, nearly eight millions in debt, which, 
in the latter inſtance, he underſtood was the fact, to what 
purpoſe did that, or the other Houſe aſſemble ; for in his 
apprehenfion, it made no kind of difference whether Parlia- 
ment gave its ſanction or not, if Parliament ſtood bound to 
diſcharge the debt the very moment it was incurred? And 
what was a little more extraordinary, if no account was to 
be given till at the end of fifteen or twenty years, when 
all the parties concerned were dead, or all the materia 
circumſtances forgotten, The temptations held out to mi- 
niſters, and every perſon acting in ſubordination under them, 
were infinite in number, and irreſiſtible in their nature, 
If vouchers were demanded, the anſwer was, no voucher 
could be obtained. The commander in chief, or admi- 
ralty board, drew upon the treaſury to any amount they pleal- 
ed; warrants were ſtruck in conſequence of ſuch requiſitions; 
and if -queſtions were aſked, the anſwer given was, that 


the vouchers were not come to hand; that when they did, 
miniſters had nothing to do with them; for they were refer- 
red to the officers of the exchequer, - auditors of the impreſt, 


auditotr, teller, chamberlain, &c. ſo that money, to a0 


amount, and for any purpoſe, for the worſt, as well # 


the beſt, might be iſſued, conſequently, that as the debt 
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tion of Parliament, fo. neither was Parliament to be in- 
formed or ſatisfied, in what manner the money was expend- 
ed, or to hat uſes it was employed. 1 
Here his Lordſhip entered into a long detail concerning the 
mode of voting the army extraordinaries, and was extreme- 
ly ſevere upon contractors in general; particularly ſuch of 
them as enjoyed ſeats in Parliament, contending, that they 
were a curſe to this country; for it was not only the im- 
menſe fortunes they amaſled by public rapine and plunder, 
bot the undue and, corrupt influence they put into the 
hands of the miniſter. His Lordſhip, in ſupport of this 
aſſertion, read ſeveral items out of the army extraordina- 
rics of the preceding year, then lying on the table, and 
affirmed, that in the annals of public ſpeculation, nothing 
of the kind had ever before happened. So much to this 
governor, ſo much to that governor, ſixty or ſeventy ;thou- 
ſand pounds to Mr. Stuart, the ſuperintendant of Indian 
affairs, for beads, tomahawks and icalping knives; forty 
thouſand pounds paid to a ſuperintendant or proviſion 
commiilary at Corke, for doing nothing, but barely doing 
the duty of the merchant contractor. Toe rations ſhipped 
at Corke charged almoſt double what they were during the 
late war; the tranſport ſervice for conve ing then provĩ- 
hons amounting to immenſe ſums, = above all, the 
contracts of the celebrated Mr. Atkinſon, and the gold 
contractors, Meſſrs. Harley and Drummond ; in ſhort, 
the whole bore ſuch an appearance, as was ſufficient to 

fill every honeſt breaſt with reſentment and indignation, 
To remedy thoſe ruinous and enormous evils, as his 
motion imported, he wiſhed to have a commiſſion of ac- 
counts inſtituted, conformable to thoſe paſſed in the reigns 
of King William and Queen Anne, almoſt regularly from 
the ſecond year after the revolution, to the firſt of George 
the Firſt, in the year 1715, which was the laſt, He ac- 
knowledged, that thoſe acts had not always anſwered the 
public expectation; but no perſon in the leaſt converſant 
in the parliamentary or political hiſtory of this country, 
could be a ſtranger to the great advantages of thoſe acts, 
which at length became in a great meaſure annual, and ac- 
companied, in his opinion very properly, the annual grants. 
The wiſdom of the-illuſtrious and able ſtateſman who prompt-. 
ed and countenanced thoſe commiſhons, whether in or out 
of place, for near thirty years, ſpoke more forcibly 25 the 
| | | favour 
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fxvotr of ſuch Akts, than any thing he could poſſibly urg. 
It was enough to Nerve,” that * they 2 . 
every thing which might be expected from them, they wen 
the kauft of detecting aud veforming many Aagrant abuſe 
which had crept into the expenditure of the public money; 
the recalling of improper grants made by the crown ; the 
difedveriag ſeveral Hotorious frauds, and of bringing home 
corruption to many members of the other Houſe, particy. 

n che reign of King Wi Ham. | 
His Lordſhip then gave a narrative of the means refortel 
to by him for preparing himſelf for the taſk he had under 
taken. He had often dire&ed his ehquiries to the mode d 
ing the accounts at the exchequer. He had enquired, 
When in office, and when out, of every perfon who be 
Imagihed could help him to information, upon fo dark, 
benen, and Aifficult x ſubject; but whatever was the cauſt, 
He found he could never gain any leading light to direft 
kim to a further enquiry. All beyond the office of the 
perfon to whom he applied, was invotved in ignorance and 
obſcurity, and within the circumſcribed view of his infor- 
want, every thing was buried in chaos and endleſs obſce- 
Yity. He made other attempts, The late Mr. Weſt's pt 
Pers, who had paſſed fo many years in the exchequer, wer 
fubmitted to his peruſal; he kept them, and gave the poſſeſſot 
à gratuity for them. He perufed and examined them with 
'alt poſſible attention and induſtry ; and all he could = 

gather from them was, that there were many groſs defe 
in the mode of paſſing, auditing, &c. the public accounts; 
but was free to confeſs he could learn nothing which ſuff⸗ 
ciently enabled him to point out an effectual and ſpecific 

rYermedy, . #4! dab 

Under thoſe ſeveral impoſitions which he had related to 
"heir Lordſhips, he became more and more convinced, tlut 
the delays, defeats, &c. ariſing from the paying in and if 
ſuing the public monies, particularly when the expend 
ture 'amounted, upon an average, to twenty millions pet 
amum, muſt corftinue to extend and encreaſe, His idea, 
therefore, would be, that a committee ſhould be appointel 
to deviſe ſome means for putting the whole of the receipts 
and out-goings upon 2 more clear and ſimple footing. ln 
"the firſt place, he was of opinion, ſhould a committee be 
appointed in purſuance of the motion, that every ſhilling 
"raiſed upon the ſubject from its firſt receipt, till it finaly 
reached the hands deſtined to iſſue it for the public ſervice, 
2 throughou 
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780 Mtroughout its ſeveral ſtages, ſhould be marked and aſcer- 
tre, PIned, and fo regularly back from its firſt iſſue, till it 
et into the hand of the ſoldier, ſeaman, &c. for whoſe uſe 
t was, at the time of yoting, originally intended. 'In the 
zcond place, it was his intention to open all contracts of 
wery kind, ſo far as the ſame might be conſonant to the 
and general intereſts of the ſtate. Thirdly, to abo- 
| all thoſe ſinecure places and uſeleſs offices, to which 
hich ſalaries and emoluments were annexed, which, upon 
nquiry and examination, ſhould be found to come within 
hat deſcription. And fourthly, to aboliſh ſuch offices, whe- 
her apparently offenſive or not, that anſwered no other end 
ut that of encreaſing the undue and unconſtitutional ihflu- 
nce of the crown. OT 
He enla very N each of the Reg heads ; 
nd affigned his reaſons for the neceſſity of ſuch a reform, 
in a very long and able detail, and ſtrengthened. ſeveral of 
them by facts reported from the two firſt reigns, ſubſequent - 
o the revolution, particularly towards the cloſe of the 
reign of Queen Anne. | | | Wo 
His Lordſhip in concluſion, earneſtly entreated minifters, 
for their own ſakes, if they meant well, not as had been their 
onſtant practice to procaſtinate or delay, and if not, beg- 
ged leave to remind them that the temper of the nation was 
ſuch, as not to bear to be much longer amuſed or infulted, 
with little evaſive arts and ſubterfuges, or the more tron; 
conduct of treating the wiſhes of the people with a confi- 
dent and unfeeling contempt. His Majeſty's miniſters had 
long fince loſt the confidence of the people; they had too 
lng impoſed upon, ſeduced, and inſulted them. The na- 
tion was in a ſtate of complicated difficulty and diftreſs, 
We were engaged in a war with two very formidable and 
dangerous powers; we were engaged in a war beſides, with 
one third of our own ſubjects; the whole of which compoſed 
a decided majority againſt us, which neceſſarily ſet peace 
at a greater diſtance than at any former period. Com- 
pelled then to bear the ſtruggle, to labour in the unequal 
conteſt, it was the indiſpertable duty of miniſters, it was 
more, it was the indiſpenſable. duty of their Lordſhips, ''as 
the great conſtitutional adviſers of their ſovereign, and the 
guardians of tlie ſtate and people, whoſe intereſts and pre- 
ſervation was committed to their care, to provide, b 
* "Wl poſfible means, to meet that conteſt with all poſſi 
line dels and reſolution; the ſureſt and moſt effleacious of 
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would be national economy, in the firſt inſtance; and: 
wiſe, prudent, and faithful employment of the public tre. 
ſures, in the ſecond. | 


Lord Coven» * Lord Coventry roſe up to ſecond the motion, and con. 


ih Q 


firmed almoſt every thing which had been advanced by tte 
noble Lord who made it. He ſaid, he had ſpent the greateſ 
part of the laſt receſs in the country, and was both if. 
niſhed and mortified to find all his fears and apprehenſiang 
ſo fully realized, relative to the fall of rents, and the decreaþ 
in the value of land; farmers breaking, ſome even at dd 
tenuxes, &c. We had lately heard of a very ſtriking inſtance 
of the decreaſe in the value of landed property. It was in 
reſpect of the ſale in the manor of Herton, in Northany- 
tonſhire, the eſtate of the late Earl of Halifax; and this eſtate 
which would have brought full thirty years purchaſe but: 
very few years ſince, though it had been twice bought i 
.by the truſtees, was at 1 {old for eighteen years pur. 
chaſe. This ſerved as a ſtandard whereby to eſtimate the 
value of the whole landed property of the kingdom, whether 
as affecting the landlord or tenant. He therefore ſubmittel 
to their Lordſhips wiſdom and ſerious conſideration, whether 
it did not behove them, both in reſpect of the public and 
their own private intereſt, not only to recommend, but to 
exert themſelves to the utmoſt, to promote the moſt rigid 
economy, Which would, in its effects, ſet limits to the ne- 
ceſſary national exertions; but ſuch as might tend, in the 
firſt inſtance, to lighten the burthens of the people, or pre- 
vent, rather, one part of the community from oppreſſing and 
preying upon the other; and likewiſe, direct the treaſure: 
of the nation into their proper channels, the employing then 
ſpecifically in carrying into execution meaſures for deſtroy- 
ing and defeating the deſigns and operations of our foreign 
Enemies. 

In the midſt of our public calamities, his Lordſhip ſaid, he 
could perceive one ray of hope break in, to chear us in 
the midſt of our ſurrounding calamities and diſtreſſes, which 
was, that the people without doors, and a majority of the 
nation, and of men of every party and deſcription within, 
ſeemed to be of opinion, that omg but a general reform 
could fave this country. A change of miniſtry, and an ceco- 
nomical expenditure of the public money, was the guy 
cry; and he truſted, if the people themſelves were fincert, 


true, and firm, that the ſalyation of this country might be yet 
Lord 


effected. 
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Lord Carliſle ſaid, he highly approved of the principle Lord Car- 
on which the preſent motion was founded. It was a moſt Me. 


meritorious attempt, and highly deſerving of the attention 
of every noble Lord preſent. 

He lamented, however, that it ſhould contain any thin 
calculated to exclude a certain deſcription of their Lord: 
ſhips, in which he was of courſe included, namely, ſuch as 
enjoyed any office or place of profit under the ccown. "The 
preſent was a moſt critical and perilous crifis, and he 
thought it extremely ill-judged, to exclude any noble Lord 
from rendering every am̃ſtance to his country at ſuch a' 
criſis. On the whole, as that part of the motion would 
deprive the committee propoſed by it, from the aſſiſtance 
of ſome of the ableſt and firſt characters in the kingdom; 
and, as he moſt cordially approved of the object which the 
motion pointed to, that of promoting a general reform, and 
of introducing a more ceconomical mode of expending, if 
ſuing, and acounting for the public money ; he found him- 
ſelf in the diſagreeable predicament of not being permitted. 
to give a vote either way; but were the objection now 
ſtated removed, the propoſitions muſt of courſe meet with 
his moſt hearty aſſent, | 

Lord Fauconbereh made many profeſſion of loyalty, paſ- 
ſed ſeveral high encomiums on the public and private vir- 
tues of the ſovereign, and faid, for his part, he was ready 
to give up his emoluments, amounting to about ſixteen hun- 
dred pounds a year, (lord of the bed chamber and colonel of 
a new raiſed regiment) towards ſupplying the public exigen- 
cies of the ſtate. He had, he ſaid, an ample fortune, and 
he was perſuaded, that none who knew him ſuſpected that 
he became a placeman for the ſake of the emolument ariſing 
from it. He accepted what he now held under his ſovereign 
as a mark of his ſovereign's regard; he accepted it with 
gratitude, 'and thought himſelf highly honoured with ſuch a 
mark of his Majeſty's gracious favour, and thought it a moſt 
injurious inſinuation to hold out to the public, that no per- 
ſon who enjoyed a place under the crown, was fit to be 
truſted in 2 plan for promoting the intereſts of his country 
and working its ſalvation. The motion moved by the noble 
Earl, ſeemed to convey ſomething of that kind, and as fuch 
he ſhould give it for one, a willing negative. 

Lord Stor mont roſe next, and went into a very long de- 
tailed reply to the noble Lord who made the motion, againſt 
which, he ſaid, he had two principal object:ons, either of 
iich, in his opinion, ſeemed to him inſurmountable. 

Vor. XV. U : | 
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The firſt was the impropriety, and indeed incompetency of 
one Houſe of Parliament coming to a reſolution which went 
eventually to bind and conclude the proceedings of another 
Houſe of Parliament. This was evidently deducible from 
the firſt ſentence or paragraph in the motion now under their 
Lordſhips' conſideration, which propoſed that a committee 
of both Houſes be appointed, &c. © would be trifling away 
their Lordſhips' time to no purpoſe to enter into arguments 
to ſhew what itſelf, in the terms it was conceived, carried 
ſelf-evidence upon the very face of it; ſor this Houſe had 
no more power or authority over the other than the other 
had over this. It was therefore in the higheſt degree abſurd 
and nugatory to reſolve or vote what, when reſolved or 
voted, carried with it no efficacy whatever without thoſe 
walls; it would not only be nugatory, but it would carry 
a moſt unfavourable and ſuſpicious appearance, as if what 
might bear only the appearance of ignorance, was artfully 
intended, if complied with or affented to, to be hereafter 
drawn into oecedent. 

The ſecond objection which ſtruck him, which, in his 
opinion, was an incurable one, was the improper interference 
of this Houſe, in the firſt inſtance of enquiring into, reform- 
ing, and controlling the public expenditure. This was a 
point in the other Houſe, and an excluſive inherent privi- 
lege they would never part with upon any account, direQly 
or indirectly, by compoſition, compromiſe, or compact. It 
muſt miſcarry if attempted, and would probably be attended 
with moſt fatal conſequences, that of retarding and inter- 
rupting the public buſineſs of the nation. 

His Lordſhip obſerved, that ſuch diſputes had ariſen in the 
beginning of Queen Anne's reign, which produced great 
heats and diſagreements within doors, and much diſſatisfac- 
tion and diſcontent without; inſomuch that the queen was 
obliged to diſſolve her parliament, in order to prevent matters 
from being brought to extremity. Conteſts between both 
Houſes ought, at all times and on all occaſions, to be carefully 
provided againſt and prevented, much more ſo in ſeaſons of 
great difficulty, ſuch as the preſent confeſſedly was, when of 
courſe harmony and mutual confidence were become indiſpen- 
fibly neceſſary to the carrying on of public buſineſs, and the 
ſafety of the ſtate ; for moſt certainly any ſuſpenſion or inter- 
miſſion of the former might, nay certainly would be produc- 


tive of the moſt dangerous, alarming, and probably fatal 
conſequences. 


His 


* 


f. 17806. I 
His Lordſhip ſaid, independent of theſe two main objections 
which he had taken the liberty to ſubmit to their Lordſhips, 


the form of the motion, in point of mere order, was unprece- 
dented, and contrary to the eſtabliſhed mode of proceeding. 


The noble Lord had mentioned the accountant bills paſſed 
during the reigns of William and Anne; but had very pro- 


perly obſerved that they were diſcontinued fince the year 
1115, Why ſo? Becauſe they were found to anſwer no 

purpoſe ; to have proved nugatory as to the attainment 
of any ſubſtantial or deſirable object; and had originated and 
been promoted by party. However, ſoon after the acceſſion 
of the Houſe of Hanover, when that illuſtrious family came 
to be more firmly eſtabliſhed on the throne ; when faction, 
tumult, and ſedition was cruſhed ; and the continual fluctu- 
ation of councils which perplexed and diſtracted the two 
preceding reigns, gave way to ſteadineſs and ſtability z there 
was an end to the annual law, as the noble Earl called it, of 
examining, controlling, and ftating the public accounts of 
the kingdom. 

His Lordſhip obſerved, in the courſe of his ſpeech, nei- 
ther was that wiſe prince King William at all times able to 
keep his two Houles of Parliament in temper with each 
other, He often lamented it to his moſt confidential friends, 
and was often heard to ſay, that diſputes between deliberative 
bodies, independent of each other, were the moſt dangerous, 


not only on account of their magnitude and importance, but 


that experience had ſo frequently convinced him that it was 


next to impoſſible to bring about a reconciliation, any ac- 
knowledgement of error on either fide being interpreted to 
be an acknowledgement of ſuperiority to the party to whom 
the conceſſion might be made. | 
His Lordſhip having ſeverally objected to the motion in 
point of form, in reſpect of the abſurdity as well as informa- 
lity of attempting to bind or conclude one Houſe by a vote 
of the other, and the inefficacy of the motion relative to its 
avowed object, which he obſerved might be productive of 
much miſchief, but was totally inadequate to effect any real 
benefit, made ſeveral ſevere ſtrictures on the real intention 
of bringing forward ſuch a motion at the preſent time. He 
affirmed that it was meant to combine the motion with the 
petitions now before, and daily preſenting to the other Houſe, 
and as the petitions themſelves had been promoted by the 
moſt unjuſtifiable and improper means, ſo the motion cer- 


tainly was meaut to bear a relation to them, in order to em- 
2 barraſs 
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barraſs Government, and throw an odium on his Majeſty's 
confidential adviſers. He div not mean to ſay that the noble 
Lord had any ſuch intention; but he ſaid the motion would, if 
it operated at all, operate in that way. The petitions and their 
contents were in general created; and when they ſeemed to 
ariſe ſpontaneouſly, and from ſentiment, which he believed 
was the caſe in very few inſtances, they were founded in no 
better than abſurd, impracticable notions of public reforma- 
tion, and ſpecious theories, calculated to mitlead the nation, 
becauſe directed to what, if attainable at all, muſt in fact under- 
mine the conſtitution, and finally lead to public confuſion. He 
concluded with informing their n that he would 
give the motion his hearty negative, becauſe, if agreed to, 
like the county petitions, it would embroil both Houſes, 
impede public buſineſs, and tend to anarchy and confuſion, 
The Duke of Grafton roſe 1n reply. He was ſurpriſed, he 
ſaid, to hear the noble Viſcount labour the point of informa- 


lity ſo much, and ſcarce ſay a ſyllable to the queſtion. Was 


there nothing that ſtood in the way of his noble friend's 
motion but the mere point of informality ? If there was not, 
why did not the noble Earl propole a remedy ? If that was 
the only objection againſt the propoſition it might be ſoon 
removed; and he was perſuaded he could anſwer fo far for 
the temper of his noble friend, and the object he had in view, 
that he would chearfully conſent to have it modified in any 
manner the noble Viſcount might point out, in order to get 
clear of that objection. The principle of the motion, public 
reformation and national ceconomy, formed the great object; 
no matter how the motion was new framed, altered, 2nd 
modified, ſo theſe were promoted. He was indeed doing no 
more than repeating the noble Earl's own words when he firſt 
roſe, and after ſo full, explicit, and candid a ſpeech, he 
bardly expected to hear trifling petty cavils raiſed upon the 
ground of informality, who wanted no more than to ſtate 
the objeEtion in order to have it removed, 

He ſhould not follow his noble friend throughout his very 
able detail; there was one point which he muſt confeſs made 
a very deep impreſſion on his mind; he meant the ſtate of 
this country, within and without, in reſpe& of our foreign 
enemies; the ſtate: of our finances; our encreaſing burdens, 
decreaſing means, and domeſtic diſcontents ; and ſuch being 
the ſtate of the country, as deſcribed by the noble Earl, he 
moſt cordially united in opinion with his Lordthip, that it 
was a duty incumbent on every noble Lord, no matter 4 

| whic 
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hich fide of the Houſe he fat, if there could be, at fo 
rilous a moment and upon fo important a queſtion, a ſecond 
ge of the Houſe, to affiſt in carrying the intention, not the 
ere words of the motion, into efleckual execution. 

particular objections had been made by two noble Earls 
ho ſpoke _ Carliſle and roman >. to a part of the 
tion, diſtin& from the point of mere informality, namely, 
e excluſive part of it, which forbid that thoſe holding places 
enjoying offices of truſt or profit under the Crown, ſhould 
nftitute any part of the committee. Here again, as well 
x the other objection, he made no doubt, knowing, as he did, 
te perſonal candour and warm zeal of his noble friend, that 
> would concede in that inſtance, if nothing elſe ſhould 
and between him and his wiſhes. 

The noble Viſcount in high office had charged the county 
tings with having originated in faction, and having been 
ton foot, promoted, and upheld by factious arts, by po- 
ar deluſions, &c. He wiſhed, he ſaid, as much as poſſi- 
e, to abſtain from ſtrong language ; but whatever his 
drocation might be, he would content himſelf with aſ- 
ring that noble Viſcount that he was moſt groſsly miſtaken 
he truſted to his own judgment, and moſt groisly miſled 
d abuſed if he truſted to the information of others. He 
hald ſpeak himſelf as an eye and ear witneſs, being juſt re- 
med from the country; and from his own certain know- 


nour that the ſpirit of diſtontent and diſſatisfaction was 
noſt univerſally gone forth, and expreſſed the genuine ſen- 
ments of the people; and he begged leave to advertiſe 
eir Lordſhips of another circumſtance, which had been 
dently miſunderſtood, and of courſe miſrepreſented by the 
ble Lord, namely, that as the petitions were promoted by 
ctious arts and party management in ſome counties, fo in 
hers, and a majority too ot the counties, the freeholders 
lrefuſed to petition, which was at leaſt a tacit diſappro- 


tion of petitions in general. This he could affirm was not 


e caſe ; for he was cqually ſatished that the counties that 
not or would not petition, were as warm and zealous 
ends to public ceconomy as tiiſe who had. He knew him- 
{two counties [ Northampton and Suffolk] where he occa- 
nally refided, and was well acquainted with, which had 
t petitioned, yet he believed no man in the leaſt acquainted 
lh either would venture to lay that they were not friends, 
(zealous friends, to public reform and national ceconomy, 


Thoſe 


ge could lay his hand on his breaſt, and declare upon his 
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Thoſe counties might have been influenced by local and py luc 
ticular motives; but he had not a ſingle doubt but they en 
neſtly defired to ſee the objects of thoſe peticions fully ay 
unequivocally obtained, | 

After explaining very fully his local and general knowledy 
of the people, and giving the ſtrongeſt teſtimony to the 
rank, weight, property, and independence of thoſe who he 
taken a leading part, or aſſiſted in promoting the petitions 
he implored their Lordſhips ſeriouſly to look forward. F 
his own part, he trembled for the fate of his country, ſhoul 
Parliament turn a deaf ear to the complaints and wiſhes9 
the people, and that on a ground the moſt irritating and in 
ſulting, namely, that the grievances complained of wen 
ideal, and were merely the creatures of faction, and had m 
other objet but the turning out the preſent Miniſtry, i 
order that thoſe who had fomented the public diſconten 
might ſucceed to their power and places. This, in his op 
nion, was the higheſt poſſible aggravation of public ntl 
and mal-adminiſtration, and could not fail of crcating th 
moſt lively and juſt reſentment in the breaſts of thoſe wh 
found themſelves not only moſt cruelly oppreſſed and ill go 
verned, but loaded at the ſame time with the fouleſt ſlander 
and the baſeſt calumnies, by being repreſented as the ſecret 
enemies of their country. 

The noble Viſcount had been ſo hardy as to deny the 
acting influence of the Crown; when his Lordſhip did f 
he confeſſed he felt the greateſt aſtoniſhment. He believe 
there was not a fingle Lord who hcard him that might no 
from his own experience, hazard a direct contradiction, {up 
ported by ſome one circumſtance arifing within his om 
knowledge. Were there no boroughs at the diſpoſal of th 
Crown ? Were there no permanent, operative motive 
which, in a greater or leſs degree, operated upon and info 
enced every deſcription of men, from the higheſt to tif 


to be provided for, and for which the Crown had the powe 
of making the deſired or expected proviſion ; moſt certainly 
Many could be gratified in this way who would decline 
proffered favour in any other. The age was diſſipated; fple 
dour, magnificence, an appearance of great wealth, ant 
great parade and expence diſtinguiſhed the preſent fro 
any which preceded it. He did not mean to include in thi 
deſcription the mere profligate or ipendthrift, nor the noto 
riouſly vicious. The perſons on whom the _ 

| allude 
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luded to chiefly operated on men of another caſt, of a dif- 
rent tenor of conduct. They ſought only the convenien- 
ics of life, ſuited to their ranks and reſpe&ive fituations, 
heſe were the men he had in his eye, He would ſuppoſe, 
nder the circumſtances he had been ſtating, where theſe large 
milics, many children, brothers, &c. where men in the 
act of departing from the ſtrict line of public duty, 
ere not at the ſame time gratifying one of the moſt amiable 
d praiſeworthy propenſities of the human foul, in the happy 
charge of a private duty, that of providing for their own 
mediate family, or ſerving their near relations, friends, 
d dependants. For his part he was happy to be a father 
a young family, unprovided for in a great meaſure, and 
could not ſay but he felt much, and had his ſtruggles ; 
it he had the ſatisfaction to add that he had reſolution to 
rercome them. 
Before he ſat down, he begged leave to take notice of an ex- 
fon which had fallen from the nobie Viſcount, relative 
puſhing the reformation and plan of axconomy farther 
an was expreſſed in the motion, He ſaw where it pointed 
and he would endeavour to give it as good an anſwer as 
could, 
The noble Viſcount had alluded to ſomething which per- 
ally concerned, as enjoying a place under 5 9 — 
well as to a particular emolument enjoyed by the noble 
uke near him [Richmond.] All he could ſay was, the 
ce he held came to him as a part of his patrimony, and 
already ſettled on his children, He would add, that it 
mpofed the principal proviſion for his family, as well as 
own immediate ſupport ; but yet, if the reformation 
buld become general, and that it ould be thought neceſ- 


ft * . * * 

©. Wy to include him in the plan, whatever might be the con- 
OU . - * . ; * 0 
into ence to himſelf, however trying it might be to ſee his 


iy ſtripped of their patrimony, he ſhould ſubmit, and 
dn this principle, that whatever remnant ſhould remain 
them would be more valuable in proportion as the liberties 
the nation ſtood upon a more permanent baſis ; for either 
s own perſon, or that of his repreſentatives, he ſhould 
that a ſmall competence under a free government was 
utely preferable to any enjoyment of power, rank, and 
eny, under a deſpotic one. His noble friend near him 
n the ſame predicament ; and by every thing he could 
1 of his frame of mind and ſentiments, he was clearl 
ed, that if the reformation ſhould be puſhed the — 
the 
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ſufficient to determine his opinion; he meant the me 
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the noble Viſcount ſeemed to hint, the noble Duke woul 
ſubmit, and chearfully part with what he was to give up, in 
conſideration of what was to be received in return. Whethe 
any ſuch general and uniform reformation was in contempl. 
tion or not, he begged leave to aſſure the noble Viſcoun 
that neither the noble Duke nor he were to be deterred 
from the diſcharge of their duty in that Houſe, by any dan 
hints and half FHraats againſt their private fortunes, 

The Marquis of Carmarthen (Lord Oſborne) faid he rok 
to give his aflent to the motion, as he thought it tlie only 
means of preſerving this country from inevitable rvin, h 
promoting union among all ranks and deſcriptions of mer 
and of courſe reſtoring energy and cenfidence to Goveram:n 

The noble Viſcount in office, who had ſpoke lately, di 
approved not only of the form in which the noble Lord 
motion was drawn up, but of the purport and ſubſtance 
it; nay more, his Lordſhip had condemned it in the lum 
merely from bearing any ſeeming athnity to the county pet 
tions. For his part, he was free to declare, chat the ver 
circumſtances of diſapprobation ſtated by the noble Vitcorg 
highly recommended the motion to him. He liked anda 
plauded the principle of the petitions; they breathed t 
ſame ſpirit with the preſent motion. A moſt reſpectib 
body of gentlemen, clergy, and frecholders, had called 
meeting in the county over part of which he had the honat 
to prefide as Lord Lieutenant (Vork.) He was invited! 
that meeting, but was prevented by private buſineſs frat 
attending. The proceedings at that meeting, fo far as the 
correſponded with the preſent motion, met his ideas ve 
fully, though he could not ſay he approved of the afſociati 
or committees of correſpondence, He ſpoke out, he faid, « 
the occaſion : he wrote to the committee after they! 
agreed to the reſolutions, aſſigned the reaſon of his abſen 
and his ſentiments how far he approved or diſapproved 
their proceedings. , 

But if he nad entertained a doubt of the propriety of 
conduct of the Yorkſhire petitioners, he ſoon had grounii 


ſhabby, pitiful, un val trantable means employed, to deter 
threats, or by perſuaſions to prevent, the freeholders fra 
aſſembling; means and arts fo pitiful, ſhabby, and dep 
ble, as fully proved that the authors of them were conſce oſe \ 
of the badneſs of their cauſe, and that they hoped to wi om, 
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jown truth and juſtice by the ſtrong hand of power, or by 


ppofition. and chicane. 

He (aid he had a few days ſince reſigned a place in the 
jouſhold | vicechamberlain to the Queen] the occupying of 
which he ſhould ever eſteem one of the greateſt honours of 
is life. Why had he reſigned it? Becauſe bis duty to his 
Sovereign and his country, and a regard for his own honour, 
ould not permit him longer to retain it, He could no lon- 
r give his ſupport to a miniſtry which had, after a ſeries of 
epeated trials, proved themſelves puſillanimous, incapable 
ad corrupt; who had brought the nation to the brink of de- 
huction, and . ſtill perſiſted to plunge it deeper into miſery, 
alamity and danger. They were the curſe of this country, 
d he feared would prove its ruin, One of them from his 
ſerved ignominy, and the other from his criminal indolence 
nd neglect [ſuppoſed to mean Lords Sandwich and North] 
he former, when the talents and abilities were moſt wanting, 
wing almoſt every man of a certain deſcription from the 
rvice by inſult and bad treatment, | 
Theſe were the reaſons which induced him to reſign his 
lace in the houſhold. While he remained in place, he did 
ot think it decent to oppoſe government. He could not in 
onſcience abſent himſelf from his duty in Parliament at fo 
nomentous a Criſis ; the only method which therefore pre- 
ited itſelf to him, to get rid of the embarraſſment, was to 
rien. But what had been the conſequence of this moderate 
padut ? That of diſmifling him that morning from an of- 
ce he held under the crown, the lord lieutenancy of the 
orth Riding of the county of York. He did not pretend 
o lay who it was that adviſed this meaſure : but let it have 
ome from whom it may, he deſpiſed the little, mean reſent- 
ent which gave it birth, laughed at the folly, and felt the 
huſtice and intended inſult as he ought, 
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Lord Chefterfield replied to the Marquis of Garmarthen. Lord cb. 


le contended, that the majority of the people were extreme- Apel. 
y well contented under the preſent government, and that the 

ounty petitions, &c. were the laſt ſtruggles of an expirin 
action, who in one inſtance, by inflammatory ſpeeches — 
iſrepreſentations, had endeavoured to promote inſurrections 
i [reland ; and by ſimilar means, having failed in that at- 
empt, now ſought to ſow diflention in this kingdom: but 
e had no doubt that meaſures equally wiſe and efficacious to 
ole which had been adopted in reſpe to the ſiſter king - 
om, would likewiſe defeat the defigns of ſuch as wiſhed to 
wolve their country in civil confuſion, 

Vor. XV, X His 
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Marquis of The Marquis of Carmarthen replied, and ſaid, he was 
Carmarthen. dy to re-ſtate his words. Men of the higheſt profefſions 


Lord preſent, If a particular application was made of it, i 
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His Lordſhip ſtrongly objected to that part of the motiq 
which went to exciude perſons enjoying places under govern, 
ment from the committee, as it imported, that whoever wy 
called upon to adviſe, aſſiſt, or ſerve his Sovereign, was hy 
that circumſtance alone incapacitated from ſerving his coun. 
try. Such an idea was no leſs ungenerous than unjuſt; j 
applied as a general principle, it included almoſt every noh 


amounted to an actual condemnation of all his Majefty's ſer. 
vants, without a tittle of proof to ſupport it. | 

So far as he was concerned, he had no intereſt in riſing 
Such a reſolution would not render him ineligible, for he 
neither enjoyed emolument or penſion under government : but 
ſtill he felt for the implied cenſure paſſed on thoſe who did 
and the inſult intended upon all his Majeſty's ſervants : bu 
if the excluſion was indecent and unjuſt, it was no leſs: 
ſurd ; for what did it ſay ? That a committee ſhould be xp 
pointed of members, ** poſſeſſing neither emolument or pen 
fon,” Who were to judge of the report to be made by thi 
committee? Moſt certainly the Houſe; ſo that in fact, thi 
reſolution moved could mean nothing more than a mere ins 
ſult to the deſcription of perſons excluded; becauſe, in th 
deraier reſort, when the committee ſhould come to repe 
the power of agreeing or diſagreeing with the committet 
woul lie in the Houſe, and the perſons excluded in the fil 
inſtance would be finally re- inveſted with it in the ſecond, 
After condemning in very ſtrong terms both the form an 
principle of the motion, he obſerved, that an expreſſion ha 
fallen from the noble Marquis who ſpoke laſt, that deſerved 
word or two in anſwer. The noble Lord had talked of thi 
ignominy of one of his Majeſty's miniſters, and the inaQtiv 
ty, indolence, and inability of another; the former of whon 
he ſaid, had drove fome of the beſt and ableſt officers fron 
the ſervice, He begged leave to differ from the noble Lon 
both as to the general charge, and the fact. He was pet 
ſuaded that the noble Earl at the head of a certain board ha 
proved himſelf an able miniſter, and real friend to his cou 
try ; and that no man was farther from wiſhing, or attempt 
ing to diſgrace thoſe who were employed in the line of ſervi 
over which he preſided. After paſſing ſome further compli 
ments on his noble friend, his Lordſhip ſat down, with 
claring his intention of giving a negative to the reſoluti 
moved by the noble Earl. 


mel! 
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* erit had been driven from the ſervice by the noble Earl al- 
notion ded to: and he was free to declare, that he thought it im- 
Dvern-BW:ofible for any man of honour to ſerve while the noble Earl 
er vwWeontinued in his preſent office, The beſt men were driven 
'aS om the ſervice, or deterred from accepting a command un- 
Coun-Biler ſuch an adminiſtration, Every man who accepted of a 
if; command, accepted of it on the conditions of a double peril ; 
noblehant of being employed and deceived ; and of being certain, 
„it, that thoſe who deceived him, would be the firſt, as they were 
er rown to be the moſt powerful, in effecting his diſgrace. 
He ſhould not enter into detail, or quote names, as he ima- 
gined it would be totally unneceſlary to deſcend to particu- 
lars, for every perſon who had been employed ſtood almoſt 
ia the ſame predicament; and from what had happened, he 
0 ens entitled to ſay, that no man of ability, or who regarded 


: his honour, could ſerve in the navy, as long as the preſent 
irt commiflioner of the admiralty continued to preſide at 
* 20 that board. | 


peng Earl of Sandwich proteſted, that he was at a loſs to know Ear! of 
which of his Majeſty's minifters the noble noble Lord who Serdwich, 
"IF ſpoke laſt alluded to when he firſt roſe ; and he ſhould have 

© ui left the Houſe in the fame ſtate of ignorance, had not his no- 

ble friend near him [Lord Cheſterfield] called forth the ex- 
planation now given by the noble Lord. He deſired, how- 

ever, to aſſure the noble Lord, that he was totally miſin- 
formed or miſtaken ; for he defied any noble Lord to ſtate it 

in his place, as a fact, that any one profeſſional man had re- 

i fuſed to ſerve in the navy, md aſſigned the cauſe to be, that 

he had continued to preſide at the admiralty board. He could 

prove the fact to be otherwiſe, if neceſſary, He could ſay, 

that ſome of the perſons he preſumed the noble Lord alluded 

to, had offered their ſervices, and one [ Admiral Barrington] 

had been already aQually employed ; and upon the whole, if 

the noble Lord would endeavour to recolle& himſelf, he was 


| 
_ 
q 
f 
5 


Lore perſuaded, that among all the refuſals to ſerve, he could not 
* produce a fingle inſtance in which his remaining in his pre- 
ent fituation was aſſigned as the motive for ſuch refuſal. 


As he was up, though he did not mean to ſpeak to the 
| queſtion, he would, with their Lordſhips' permiſſion, offer 
"i 2 word or two in reſpe& to what had fallen from the noble 
Earl who made the motion. | | 

The noble Earl bad ſaid, that there was little proſpe of 
peace, and that the trifling ſucceſſes we had lately obtain 
ed ſerved only to remove peace at a greater diſtance z” which 
vas one of the mgtiyes urged by his Lordſhip to ſhew, that 
5 & 8 h a plan 
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a plan of ceeonomy, upon the idea of a long protracted wy 
w_ ſtill — 2 neceſſary. * 
| He believed no noble Lord preſent would ſeriouſly deny, 
that cecohomy at all times was not neceſſary, but much mor 
fa in a time ſuch as the preſent, when we were engaged in: 
durthenſome and expenſive war; particularly a war accom- 
panied with ſo many fiovel eircumſtances and difficulties, ! 
formidable confederacy of our foreign, inveterate, and natu- 
ral enemies, ſtil} further reinforced and ſtrengthened by t 
very conſiderable part of our own ſubjects in open rebellion, 
not only againſt our authority, but as declared enemig, 
leagued with our foreign foes for our final deſtruction. Thiz 
he confeſſed was not only novel, but a moſt alatming ſtate of 
things: but the novelty and danger, however great, was 19 
ground for deſpondeney; its magnitude called for a ſuitable 
reſiſtance, and ſucceſs could only be expected in proportion 
to the vigour and extent of our exertions. | 
The noble Earl, however, when he ſpoke of our trifline 


ſucceſſes, "ſhould have attended to the particulars on which 


the aſſertion was founded. He differed widely in opinion 

from the fieble Lord when he called our ſucceſſes trifling: 

he thought in many inſtances they were far from trifling, and 

in others, that they led naturally to great probable adyan- 
es. 

It is true France had taken, in the courſe of the war, from 
us, one or two iſlands in de Weſt⸗ Indies. On the other hand, 
we had taken one from them, and driven them entirely ont 
of the'eaft, there not being a French flag then flying in all 
Afia, In North America they had been ſhamefully defeattd 
in their attempt upon Savannah; and they had, after al 
their boaſts, been obliged to fly from the Weſt Indies, whett 
it was Well known we had a confeſſed ſuperiority. It wh 
true, feports had been ſpread, that a formidable force had 


failed from France for the Weſt Indies. He hardly believed 


it; but whether or not, he was fully perſuaded that we ſhould 
have à ſaperior force to that of France in the Weſt Indie 
the enſuing campaign. It Would not at preſent be prudem 
to ſpeak out, nor was it poffible to ſpeak with certainty ; but 
he had * tea ſon to hope and believe, that ſore other ſtroke 
would be ſhortly ſtruck, which would give us a decided ſu- 

riority over our enemies, in point of aggregate ſucceſs, in 
the contethplation of national compariſon. 

He did not fee, therefore, how the fioble Lord who made 
the motion could call our ſucceſſes trifling ; they were fit 
from it; they hid Beta ulceady deciſive in tho Baſt dey 
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war, and would probably prove in their conſequences equally ſo in 
other parts of the globe. IE 
em He would mention another ſingular advantage we had gain- 
not ed, though not apparently fo brilliant or ſtriking: the total 
in a|Mdeftrution of the French fiſhery on the Banks of Newfound- 
on. WW land, which was no leſs a ſource of French wealth than a 
s, 1M nurſery for French ſeamen, In this two-fold conſideration 
aty:{Whe ſhould not ſay too much if he affirmed, that the French 
by ai fiſhery upon the banks of Newfoundland was one of the moſt 
liov, WM valuable branches of their commerce. 80 much had this 
nies, Mcommerce been improved of late years, that it might be af- 
Tha med, without almoſt a poſſibility of contradiction, that the 
te of {fiſhery was divided between France and Great Britain in the 
$ 10 {proportion of two thirds to the former, and one to the latter; 
able yet important as this branch of commerce was, it was totally 
tion Wat an end, and was now ſolely poſſeſſed by Great Britain, 
There was another circumſtance, which was in ifs conſe- 


fling s no leſs important than any of theſe he had already 
hic mentioned, which was the great want of ſeamen France felt. 
nion WM This compelled her to ſtrip the privateers, in order to man 
ing: the royal navy, by which means, the latter only going to ſea 
and in ſquadrons, our traders performed their voyages uninter- 
van-{Wrupted in a manner, and approaching nearly to a degree of 

perfect ſafety and ſecurity, while the commerce of France lay 
from Min a great meaſure at the mercy of our privateers, letters of 
and, marque, armed veſſels and cruizers. This, he ſaid, was not 
on {ſe mere aſſertion or matter of opinion; it was ſupported: by a 
n all Wrariety of facts, and them of the moſt notorious and beſt au- 
ated Withenticated nature, namely, the numerous valuable captures 
r all made by our ſhips of war, privateers, &c. and the ſafe and 
here Munmoleſted return of all our trade fleets from the Eaſt and 
wa {Weſt Indies, North America, and the ſeveral parts of Eu- 


pe, whether under convoy or otherwiſe, 


o wiſh that it could be obtained ; but the noble Earl could 
lot be ignorant, that in making peace the conſent of both 
jarties was neceſiary, He did not believe the noble Earl 


but Would adviſe to ſubmit the terms of peace to our enemies, 
rokts nuch leſs to ſubmit to ignominious ones. If net then, if 
4 ſu- {ur ſucceſſes were but trifling, the noble Earl, he believed, 
„ "in Would agree with him, that when they were trifling was not 


de proper time to ſue for, or open A negociation, but that it 


made wald be more proper to wait for a ſeaſon, when, having 
e far eeiſive advantages og our fide, we could at leaſt meet the 
* amy half way, and if not dictate, at leaſt treat with digni- 
an » 4 / ts 


The noble Earl had ſaid a great deal of peace, and ſeemed 
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Marquis of The Marquis of Carmarthen ſaid, he meant not to retiad 
Carmartben. his words, He did not riſe to ſtate a matter of fact by 


Lord For- 
ceſens. 


the firſt profeſſional abilities having declined the ſervice of 


admiral to his trial, and, by ſo doing, had made an attem 
on his life, or, what was of infinitely greater conſequence | 
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ty, freedom and independence. But the truth was, the ſeaſon 
for peace was not arrived. We were at preſent in a diſtreſſed 
and embarraſſed ſituation, and till we had got clear of fone 
of the difficulties which ſtood in the way of coming to a paci. 
fication, it would be idle to talk of peace, unleſs we were 
willing to purchaſe it on any terms, however mean, ignomi. 
nious, or humiliating. 
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of accuſation, He affigned his reaſons why he could ng 
longer continue to ſupport the preſent adminiſtration ; amony 
others, he ſaid, that the noble Earl who ſpoke laſt, ha 
driven ſome of the ableſt naval characters from the ſervice; 
he thought ſo ſtill ; and he explained what he meant when 
he firft roſe, by affirming, that he believed the noble Earl hat 
been the — of ſeveral naval commanders declining the 
ſervice, becauſe they were reſolved never to ſerve fo long a 
his Lordſhip remained at the head of the admiralty ; neithe 
deeming their characters nor perſons ſafe under his admigi- | 
ſtration. 

Lord Forteſcue obſerved, that the noble Earl who fpoke | 
lately [Sandwich] was the only perſon in the kingdom, who 
was a ſtranger to the fact ſtated by the noble Marquis, that 
of his Lordſhip's having been the cauſe of ſo many men d 


their country. He was aſtoniſhed at the noble Lord's ei 
frontery, in offering to deny it, when not only the fact wa 
ſo, but becauſe it was fo univerſally known and acknov-B 5 
jedged. He wiſhed to remind the noble Earl of his condud, Ml, 
at leaſt in one inſtance, reſpecting his treatment of an hc 
nourable admiral. He firſt totally diſapproved of any en- 
-quiry whatever, ſo long as that enquiry ſeemed to be directe 


towards the vice-admiral of the blue; but no ſooner had the in 
vice-admiral become an accuſer, than his accuſation wi "A 
received at the admiralty board; and all the inconveniencit ' 


which his Lordſhip fo frequently predicted inſtantly v 
niſhed. Though at firſt ſtrongly denied, it was afterwan 
proved and confelled, by the crown lawyers, in the courſe 0 
diſcuſſing the queſtion upon a motion in the other houk 
(the attorney and ſolicitor general) that the admiralty bout 
might have exerciſed their judgment on the occaſion : t 
fact was, that they had done ſo, and brought the honourabl 


that gallant _ they endeavoured to rob him of n ne 1 
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nour, Did then the noble Earl dare to call for a fingle in- 
ſtance of any profeſſional man declining to ſerve, when the 
inſtance now alluded to was ſo recent and ſo well known to 
every one of their Lordſhips, and every man in the Britiſh 
empire? Could the honourable admiral alluded to, with 
ſafety, once more truſt his life and honour in ſuch hands? 
—[t was impoſlible ; and, without deſcending to particulars, 
he believed there was not a ſingle high naval character now 
u MW unemployed, who could not affign reaſons equally cogent, 


n for refuſing to ſerve, ſo long as the preſent noble Earl con- 
* tinued to preſide at the admiralty board: for what they had 
t directly experienced in their own perſons, the example 
— now quoted had taught them to expect. This was ſtrength- 
* ened by a further additional reaſon, that if they had foregone 
e ery other conſideration, and, in the heat of patriot zeal, 


were willing to deyote and even riſque their perſonal ſafety 
5 "Wind honour, they, as far as their own experience had led, 
were fully convinced, that the very object, which they were 
willing to hazard every thing to accompliſh, was tota!ly un- 
attainable, under ſuch an adminiſtration of naval affairs. 

His Lordfhip teſtified his warmeſt approbation of the 
county meetings, the committees of correſpondence, and ge- 
neral aſſociations ; Parliament having, through the enormous 
influence of the crown, abandoned the care and protection 
of the people, it was at length become neceſſary that the peo- 
ple themſeives ſhould look to their own preſervation ; and he 
truſted, that as they had the judgment to diſcover the ne- 
ceſſity, and the ſpirit to act upon that judgment, they would 
have the reſolution and firmneſs never to relax, till the griev- 
ances and oppreſſions under which they laboured were fully 
and completely redreſſed. | 

His Lordſhip made uſe of ſeveral ſtrong and unqualified 
expreſſions, declarative of the inherent rights in the people 
tO compel redreſs in caſes of emergency; and congratulated 
his country moſt heartily on the approaching appearance of 
ring emancipated from a ſyſtem of government and a mal- 
Iminiftration of public affairs, hitherto unprecedented in 
de Engliſh annals; ſeeming to hint, that national protection 
duld not much longer be truſted to thuſe who had abuſed 
Witte powers with which they had been, fatally and unfortu- 
Waately for this country, inveſted, | f 
The Marquis ef Rockingham ſaid, that he never loſt ſight Marquis of 
one great object ſince the commencement of the preſent Rochingbas. 
gn, which was the ſyſtem eſtabliſhed as ſoon as his pre- 
mt Majeſty aſcended the throne ; namely, a fixed determi- 
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nation to govern this country under the forms of law, through iff * 
the influence of the crown. He had no ſooner perceived p. 
this ſyſtem, than he ſet his face againſt it, and had now, fo Wl P' 
upwards of feventeen years, endeavoured to defeat its intend. Wt 
ed effects. Much had been ſaid about ſecret influence and {Wt 
fecret councils ; and a noble Lord, not then preſent in his e 
place [the Earl of Bute] had been particularly pointed . f. 
For his part, he had no perfonal acquaintance with that n. 
ble Lord, nor could he be ſuppoſed to have any predile&ion Wil 
for him; but this he would declare, as an honeſt man, that i *! 
he was perſuaded, that if that noble Lord had never been Wi P? 
in office, or in perſonal confidence with his Sovereign, in- WI 
deed had never been born, that a fyſtem of government, fimi. E. 
lar to that now exiſting in this country, would have been ba 
produced into being. Every thing within and without, N 
whether in cabinet, Parliament, or elſewhere, carried about 
it the moſt evident and inequivocal marks of ſuch a ſyſtem; 
the whole ceconomy of executive government, in all its 
branches, . it, whether profeſſional, deliberative, or 
official, The ſupporters of it in print, in books, pamphlets, 
and newſpapers, avowed it, and defended it without reſerve. 
— lt was, early in the preſent reign, promulged as a court 
axiom, that the power and influence of the crown alone 
was ſufficient to ſupport any ſet of men his Majeſty might 
think proper to call to his councils.” The fact bore e. 
dence of its truth ; for, through the influence of the crown, 
majorities had been procured to ſupport any men or al 
meaſures, which an adminiſtration, thus conſtituted, thought 
proper to diate, — This was the origin of all our national mi 
fortunes, the latter being no more than the conſequence d 
the principle which gave birth to the meaſures that producel 
them. He was ready to avow, in his place, that as the mes 
ſures of the preſent reign contained the fulleſt teſtimony d 
the principle which called them into being, ſo they bore e. 
ry internal and external evidence of their dangerous and 
alarming origin; for he would ſay, that taking and com- 
bining them together, they formed and preſented ſuch a 0. 
ſtem of corruption, public venality, and deſpotiſm, as neui 
before took place in any limited government. The fh 

time he remained in office, to which he had been called 4 
the expreſs deſire of his Severeign, he endeavoured all i 
his power to oppoſe and defeat this unnatural and unconſi 
tutional influence of the crown, but to very little purpoſe; 
and as he had come into office at his Majefly's defire, fo i 
quitted it in obedience to the ſame authority. 


Whet 


appeared and ſeemed uniformly to pervade all the acts of the 
preſent reign, he believed it would be totally unneceſſary to 

tieularize them; he ſhould therefore content himſelf 
with alluding only to ſuch part of the ſyſtem as applied to 
the meaſures purſued reſpecting America and the Eaſt India 
company. Here it was that the plan of extending the in- 
fluence of the crown, already become enormous and truly 
alarming, blazed forth in all its odious colours ; and here it 
was that that influence, under the impoſitious pretence of 
aſerting the rights of Parliament, was employed to veſt the 
patronage or unlimited * of all America in the 
crown. The ſame uſe was made of this influence over the 
Eaſt India company ; and after the firſt attempt had brought 
bankruptcy on that company, the ſecond finally veſted the 
patronage of it in the crown forever, 

The plan was deeply laid; the independent part of the 
people were led into the ſnare by the ſpecious pretences of 
deſigning and artful men, —The company were deſcribed to 
be wallowing in riches; the directors, and their ſervants 
abroad, were ſaid to be infinitely venal, unprincipled, cor- 
rupt, and oppreſſive, It was urged, that in the poſſeſſion of 
ſuch immenſe revenues and profits, territorial and commer- 
cial, that the company ought to be compelled to contribute to 
the exigencies of the ſtate, and to bear part of the burdens, 
in common with the reſt of their fellow ſubjects. The 
whole was a miniſterial trick, a ſtate juggle, to throw duſt 
in the eyes of the people. It was patronage, a further ex- 
tenſion of court influence, which was at the bottom of all 
this, however varniſhed over with ſpecious appearances of 
public reformation, general juſtice, and an equitable diſtri- 
bution of taxes and burdens to be borne by the ſeveral re- 
ſpective parts of the empire, It was not the paltry ſum of 
400,000]. per annum that was the great object; it was the 
azorandizement of the crown that fee this political machine 
in motion, The ſequel proved it beyond the poſſibility of 
doubt or uncertainty, The company in a few years became 
dankrupt, and it was reſerved for the preſent adminiſtration 
to complete what they ſo happily begun, and ſo ſteadily pur- 
ſued, They relinquiſhed the revenue with chearfulneſs, but 
took care to get the patronage in exchange. If any proof 
vere wanting to ſhew, that neither revenue, nor a defire to 
alleviate the public burdens, formed the true cauſe ; it was 
now fully ſufficient to obſerve, that no one effectual ſtep 
Wd been taken to promote reformation in India; for it was 

Vor. XV. | impoſ- 


When he ſpoke of the principle of deſpotiſm, which had 
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impoſible for oppreſſion, public peculation, &c. ſaid to have 
exiſted in India at the time government firſt interfered in the 
affairs of the company, to rite higher, or prove more opera- 
tive and extenſive than ſince that period. A very ſtriking 
inftance of which was then depending in the courts below, 
in the caſe of the late Lord Pigot, who had been ſacrificed 
to the private cabals of thoſe, who, it not encouraged by 
government, were moſt certainly protected and countenanced 
by them. This was the conſequence of the interference of 
the crown ; and as to the pretence of a revenue, it was 
needleſs to obſerve, that no one part of the conduct of the 
preſent adminiſtration, or the ſyſtem they acted under, fur. 
niſhed even the colour of an argument, that they who had 
upon all occaſions ſo ſhameſully waſted and miſ-ſpent the 


public treaſure, entertained a ſingle idea of relieving the peo 


ple, whom, in every other inſtance, they had ſo heavily bur- 
dened and oppreſled. 

He was perſuaded that ſeveral high characters, and perſons 
of independent principles, and unqueſtionable integrity and 
abilities, were led by the art and miſrepreſentation of others, 
in whom they had unhappily confided, to ſupport the mea- 
ſures reſpecting the Eaſt India company, and he was glad to 
hear the noble Earl who made the preſent motion acknow- 
ledge his error, and as one comming within that deſcription, 
For his part, he ſaw then what in a thouſand inſtances had 
been ſince confirmed to him, that the ſecret movers in this 
buſineſs had no object whatever, either reformative or equi- 
table, in view, but only that of veſting in the crown the pa- 
tronage of the company, in order to ex:end and increaſe its 
influence. 

This traiterous principle it was that produced the Ameri- 
can war, and the long train of evils which flowed from it; 
and he was perſuaded, beſides this great object, that in the 
courſe of ſome of the events which fell out in America, one 
great ſpur which induced miniſters to blindly ruſh on, was 
in expectation of being gratified, and of gratifying their 
friends and ſupporters with expected confiications of the 
lands and properties of thoſe who took up arms againſt go- 
vernment ; and ſhould they now perſiſt in turning a deat 
ear to the voice of the people of this country, and thereby 
force them into meaſures of reſiſtance, one motive among 
others would be, a proſpect of confiſcations nearer home, and 
the proſcription of the lives and fortunes of thoſe who ſhould 
ſand forth the friends of their country, and as yet its uni- 
valled conſtitution. | 7 | an 

| 0 
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The ſyſtem being ſuch as he had deſcribed ; the effects 
ſuch as he had related; he would juſt trouble their Lordſhips 
with an obſervation or two on ſome of the conſequences, ſo 
far as they applied to the preſent queſtion, 

In the firſt place, he begged leave to obſerve, that the at- 
tempt to enſlave America had happily miſcarried, but was at- 
tended with the diſgraceful circumſtance of Great Britain 
being obliged to throw herſelf at the feet of America, and of 
her humiliating offers being ſpurned with indignation and 
contempt, Again he wiſhed tocall their Lord ſhips recollection 
to the conduct of adminiſtration towards Ireland, by whoſe 
particular oppreſſions, and introducing a ſyſtem of govern- 
ment in our ſiſter kingdom fimilar to that founded in influ- 
ence and corruption in this, and the miſchievous effects pro- 
duced by the American war, they had reduced our fellow- 
ſybjes there to the laſt degree of public diſtreſs and private 
miſery, When miniſters were applied to for relief, they 
refuſed it, till the people roſe as one man to vindicate their 
natural rights. What was the conſequence ? They pro- 
cured by their public (ſpirit, manlineſs and refolution, what 
they never could have obtained by any other means. The 
people of England had now before them the example of 
America and Ireland ; that example pointed out to them the 
only poſſible means of national ſalvation, What would 
America and Ireland now be, if they had not redreſſed their 
own grievances? What would England be, if ſhe ſhould 
continue inactive at ſo perilous and critical a ſeaſon? He 
hoped, however, that miniſters would not pat the people of 
England to the trial ; though if that ſhould happen to be 
the caſe, he truſted, that the very cauſe of diſunion would 
terminate in collective ſtrength, which was particularly the 
caſe of Treland, where 50,000 men in arms, while they were 
promoting domeſtic proſperity, proved ſuch a ſource of na- 
tonal ſtrength, as to deter our foreign enemies from making 
any attempt, or daring to invade that country; a circum- 
ance, he was fully convinced, that had ſolely prevented 
France for many months paſt from landing in that kingdom a 
rery formidable force. 

A noble Earl [Sandwich] who ſpoke lately, and a noble 
Viſeount who ſpoke early [Stormont] had endeavoured to re- 
preſent the county meetings as the mere effects of party ſpi- 
nt, or as proceeding from the arts of a' few factious indivi- 
duals, He had every reaſon to believe that the fact was 
dtherwiſe ; he meant in general; but ſo far as it related to 
de meeting at York, he _ ſay from his owh knowledge; 

2 that 
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that the noble Earl was totally miſtaken. The meeting at 


Vork was not propoſed or promoted by any party, or faction, 


or particular deſcription of men. It originated in the ſpon- 
taneous propoſitions and communications of the independent 
and honeſt part of the people of all deſcriptions, parties and 
intereſts. Many perſons, friends to good government, and 
connected in various ways with adminiſtration, were ſome of 
the foremoſt in the buſineſs; and as to the reſpeQability of 
the meeting, all he could ſay was, that within the compaſs of 
a ſingle room, where the meeting freeholders were convened, 
there were perſons actually preſent, who poſſeſſed landed pro. 
perty to the amount of eight hundred thouſand pounds per 
annum; and ſince that meeting, no leſs than gooo gentle- 
men, clergy, and freeholders had ſigned the petition : and 
as a farther proof of the general ſentiments of the people of 
Yorkſhire, he could affirm with equal truth, that the petition 
from the City of York had been ſigned by no leſs than 920 
perſons, yet by the laſt poll-books, at the general election in 
1774, it appeared, that no more than 972 polled, though it 
was a warmly conteſted one. 

His Lordſhip entered into a great variety of other particu- 
lars, which had been ſpoke to by noble Lords, who after. 
wards roſe in favour of the mation, and concluded with con- 
juring miniſters to conſider, and not perſiſt with the ſame 

lind ſpirit of hitherto invincible obſtinacy which had led 
the nation into its preſent dangerous and calamitous fitua- 
tion. If they regarded their Sovereign, whom they profeſ- 
ſed to revere ; if they attended to their own perſonal ſafety ; 
if they wiſhed to prevent thoſe horrid ſcenes, which they aſ- 
feed to believe the petitions led to; if they ſought that 
unanimity which they contended was ſo eſſential to the ſafety 
of this country, and ſo neceſſary to the defeating the ambi- 
tious and dangerous deſigns of our foreign and natural ene- 
mies ; if they, in ſhort, were ſincere in any one of their 
profeſſions, or the motives which they aſſigned for their con- 
duct, he implored them to liſten to the voice of the people, 
and not while the enemy was at the door, meditating and 
threatening deſtruction, to be the caufe of national ruin, by 
hurrying the people into a ſtate of civil confution, He al- 
fared miniſters, that no palliatives would do, It was not 
particular taxes (alluding to a tax of 25 per cent. upon all 
places and penſions, ſaid to be in the contemplation of Lord 
North) that would anſwer the expectations of the people. 
It was the proper application of the public money already 


granted, and the honeſt, faithful, and œconomical expendl- 
| | tu 
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ure of the natioual treaſure in general, that they in almoſt 
ne voice demanded. Before he ſat down he ſaid, he would 


on, 
on- aggeſt one other motive to miniſters, for giving the people 
ent its faction; that was, an opportanity which preſented itſelf 
and Who them of becoming one oft he moſt popular adminiſtrations 


at ever directed the affairs of this country, ſhould they, 
u the preſent occaſion, comply with the deſires of the 
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s of i Lord Hill/borough entered into a very long diſcuſſion to Lord HH 
ed, prove the impropriety and impracticability of the motion as borough. 
ro- t then ſtood, which contained little more than what had 


per Ween before urged in other words by Lord Stormont. He 
tle- Nad, that Houſe had no right, by any rule of conſtruction 
and r inference whatever, to reſolve that a committee of both 


ouſes ſhould be formed; and even were it otherwile, the 
dect of the motion, that of enquiring into the public ex- 
enditure of money was a matter on which their Lordſhips 
gere totally incompetent to deliberate or determine. The 
ontroul of the expenditure of public money was what had 
en always excluſively claimed, and had for a long ſeries 
f years, indeed for ſome centuries been excluſively enjoyed 
dy the other Houſe ; of courſe the formation of the com- 
pittee was no leſs againſt the eſtabliſhed mode of proceeding 
rerciſed by both Houſes, than the object of ſuch formation 
Ts unconſtitutional and abſurd. Both Houſes had their 
eculiar rights and priviliges ; and this Houſe had no more 


ght to entrench on the privileges of the other, than the 
Y ther had on this. After labouring this point with great in- 


Ioſtry and particular ardour, and commenting upon every 
ſage in the motion, his Lordſhip faxed his attention upon 


ie at part of it which went to exclude the attendance of ſuch 
ne. ble Lords as enjoyed any emolument or penſion under go- 
beit Nerment. He ſaid it was a libel on the whole body of the 


erage, as it ſuppoſed, that ſuch of their Lordſhips as enjoyed 


aces under government were, from that circumſtance, liable 


and >< warped from their duty, and to give corrupto pinions on a 

by eſtion, which it was maintained in argument was intended, 
' af. d would effect the ſalvation of their country. It was, he 
not Nould maintain, a general and direct libel upon that Houſe, 


ad upon every noble Lord who ſtood in the predicament deſ- 
bed. It is a libel upon me, my Lords, ſaid he; it is 
le and unfounded ; I can affirm the contrary from my own 
dowledge. I was upwards of ſeven years, till very lately, 
at I never held any place, or enjoyed any emolument ; g 
receive 
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never want, when their rights were attempted to be invaded, 
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received no penſion, and yet I can ſay with truth, and m 
public conduct in this Houſe has proved, that I never ſwerrei ti 
from my former avowed opinions. I ain unacquainted with 
the influence on which the noble Marquis has been fo diffuſe 1 
and which he has ſtated with ſo much confidence. I actei 
within the period I have alluded to, from a ſenſe of duty; HN 
did ſo when I was laſt in office; I will ever do o, as long a 
I live. I do therefore maintain, that ſo far as the motion 
goes to an excluſion of noble Lords in the ſervice of the 
crown, that it is a libel upon your Lordſhips, on this Hou 
and upon me, as an individual member of it. 

Having endeavoured to prove, at once, the futility, info. 
mality, impracticability, and libellous tendency of the mo- 
tion, his Lordſhip proceeded to beſtow the moſt indignant and” © 
paſſionate epithets on the county meetings and petitions, H 
faid they originated in factious motives merely, and factious 
motives too of the very worſt complexion. "They tended to 
uſurp the powers of government, and to compel Parliament 
to conceſſions of the moſt dangerous and unconſtitutiond 
nature ; they were ſet up as another eſtate, unknown to the 
conſtitution. They would, if not timely ſuppreſſed, lead to 
anarchy and public contuſion. As yet they had been cauti-W' 
ouſly and artfully kept within the verge of the law, though 
in fact, they reached to the very brink of rebellion. He de- 
nied that they were the ſenſe of the nation at large, and he 
hoped, whatever malignant ſpirit gave them birth, that it 
would be inſtantly cruthed, There was nothing but reſolution 
and firmneſs, which he was perſuaded their Lordſhips would fue 


to ſubdue them; and if he had no other reaſon for oppoſing 
the preſent motion in all its parts, he could find in his own 
mind a ſufhcient motive for giving it a negative; that it was 
fo nearly allied in principle and in object to that factious 
dangerous, innovating and unconſtitutional ſpirit which had 0 
given exiſtence to the county meetings. 8 

His Lordſhip added, he was ſatisfied, for he never cou 
believe that the noble Lord's miſtake in framing the motion, v 
proceeded from mere ignorance, that the motion was framel 
in ſuch a manner as to enſure it a negative, in order to thro# 
an. odium upon adminiſtration, and give an opportunity wN 
its friends and ſupporters to enter a flaming proteſt, which * 
being publiſhed, would ſoon make its way into the country.. F 
and foment and encreaſe that ſpirit of ſedition and diſaffec-'* 
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on which both the authors and friends of this motion wiſhed 


J ifeminate through every part of the kingdom. 

nel His Lordſhip again turned to the terms in which the 
rveaWotion had been framed, and after having condemned it in 
with: ſtrongeſt language we ever heard made uſe of in a Houſe 
ro WF Parliament, both in point of principle and formation, 
fed mcluded his ſpecch with giving a direct and unqualified ne- 


Ave. 


id deciſive, to ſeveral parts of the laſt ſpeech, 

His Grace obierved, that America had reſiſted, in order to 
dreſs her grievances ; ſo had Ireland; ſo had Scotland; and 
d the noble Lord undertake to ſay, that the Engliſh affocia- 
rs were the only part of his Majeſty's ſubjects whoſe peti- 
ons, in the farſt inſtance, were to be branded with the odi- 
epithets of treaſonable and rebellious ? Was every other 
art of the Britiſh dominions to be liſtened to? And was the 
at of empire alone to be treated with contempt and foul 


tious 

d to Jnguage * : : : 

nent Were fifty thouſand armed Iriſh aſſociators to have their 
on erances redreſſed, as dutiful, loyal, and obedient ſubjects ; 
„ue was the county meetings of the people of England, un- 
d ved, unaſſociated, unembodied, without either ſtaves, or 


y other weapon, offenſive or defenſive, to be charged with 
ang on the brink of treaſon and rebellion ? This was a lan- 
age he would never endure, as an Engliſhman, or paſs over 
__—_ as long as he retained the honour of a ſeat in that 
uſe, 

Had not the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in a public act, in 
nch he repreſented the perſon of the ſovereign, publicly 


ded, ed the Iriſh aſſociators, though armed againſt law? And 
ling hat judgment would the world paſs on a man, who, as go- 
on nor of a country, or Lord Lieutenant of it, conveyed the 


anks of both Houſes to the country over which he preſid- 
to the aſſociators thus illegally armed, who now as Eng- 
amen ſtood up and charged the Englith county meetings 
ith every {ſpecies of public criminality ſhort 2 actual re- 
Aion! 


His Lordſhip took notice of what had fallen from the no- 


mel Viſcount in high office, relative to the puſhing the refor- 
ro. en further, ſhould ſuch a meaſure be adopted, than was 
y preſſed in the motion. It included him, as well as the noble 
fich ke who ſpoke on the ſubject ſome time ſince [Grafton] 
tr his other noble friend [Richmond.] It was true he en- 
Moc Ned a patent place, which was part of his patrimony, and 


deſcended 


The Duke of Mancheſter replied, in a ſtrain equally warm Duke of 
Mancheſter. 
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deſcended to him from anceſtors for three generations. Hig 
fortune was but ſmall, independent of that, and far from he 
ingcorreſpoMent to the rank which he held in the ſtate, Hs 
had a numerous famil rovided for; yet, if a general re 
formation Mould be ola, and that it was thought neceſ 
ſary to include a property of this kind, he would chearfully 
ſubmig, for the ſake of general good; and though the re 
mainftr ſhould be too ſmall to maintain a perſon of his ran] 
he ſhould gladly baniſh himſelf from his native country, wher 
that baniſhMent was à conſequence of a general reformatia 
by which his country was to be fo materially benefited. | 
ſuch an event he would ſeek a reſidence in ſome diſtant clime 
where he could live in privacy, and ſuit his ſtile of living 
and exterior appearance to means derived from a very ſcanty 
income. ＋ 
His Grace ſpoke to ſome other points of leſs conſequen 
and concluded with teſtifying his warm and molt harty appr. 
bation of the motion moved by tht noble Earl. 
Lord Sand. Lord Sandwich roſe and — Ir to ſome facts lated by the 
wich. noble Duke who ſpoke laſt, relative to the county meeting 
which had been recently held at Huntingdon, for the purpolgM,c.1 
of conſidering of the propriety for petitioning the Houle 
Commons, and recommending a more frugal and economic; 
a expenditure of the public money. 
Duke of The Duke of Mancheſter rejoined, but as the matter w: 
Aancbeſter. merely perſonal and logical, being confined to the county 0 
Huntingdon, it will ſuffice to obſerve, that neither of tha, f 
noble Lords agreed to the facts ſtated by his antagoniſt, re 
lative to the Huntingdonſhire county meeting, at | 
Earl Temple. Earl Temple next roſe, he ſaid, with gteat defhdence, tt 
deliver his ſentiments in fo reſpectable and auguſt an aſſen 
bly ; but he thought it was a duty incumbent. upon him eee 
declare them, upon ſo trying and important an occaſion: 
the preſent, and hoped their Lordſhips would give him a fe 
minutes attention. ted 
Though this was the firſt time he had the honour to a0 
dreſs their Lordſhips, his opinions were well known in eaſt 
other Houſe, where he had the honour of a ſeat for ſo 
years. On his entrance into Parliament, the great queſtion r 
between the country and America was then almoſt coming i 
an iſſue; the one preparing to uſe force, the other to rell 
For his part, he thought, that the ſupreme right of Gre our 
Britain, over. all the dependencies of the Britiſh empire, " con 
founded in the principles of the coſtitution, and as fuc 
ſhould be enforced ; and that government, in the aflertion 


* 
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t claim, ought to be ſupported. Upon this idda and 
n de-ftives he acted for fome time, till at length * per- 
Ay convinced that miniſters were no longer deſerving of 
Abl confidence; that they were go leſs incapable than un- 
ecel gular; unqualified equally to fe plans of Hiation, 
proſecute the war with vigour or effect, to promote alli- 
© ei ees, or make peace, As he had given miniſters er. 
rt upon principle, ſo he had withdrawn it upon cònvic- 
m. The American war, become ng longer practicable, 
en in the hands of wiſe or honeſt ms continded to hold 
- Wt no one conſequence whatever, but adding to our nation- 
lima calamities: in ſhort, every thing relative to the affairs of 
wi nerica, as well reſpecting men as meaſures, had long deter- 
ant ned him to oppoſe both one and the other; and he could 
t fit dow without obſerving; that, conſidering the very 
ming extent the influence of the crown was arrrived at, 
Pproſ was probably a fortunate circumſtance that our plants of 
nerican ſubduction had riot prevailed. 
A noble Marquis [Rockingham] who ſpoke ſome time 
ce, had talked of the glories of the late reign, and op- 
ſed them in contraſt to the calamities and difgraces of 
ule oy: preſent. It was too juſt a picture of the features of 
mc reigns, to admit a fingle moment's controverſy. Such 
contraſt muſt fill the minds of every true Engliſhman, 
ery friend of his ſovereign, and lover of his country, with 
te moſt painful and mortifying reflections; to look back at 
e ſucceſsful and glorious adminiſtration of a late eminent 
| celebrated ſtateſman Lord Chatham] when not a wind 
at blew, from any quarter of the globe, but was ſure to 
ing with it an account of ſome freſh victory, ſome new 
mqueſt, ſome acquiſition of trade or territory, It might 
deed be literally aſſerted, without involving a contradic- 
dn, that our coaſts, though naked and defenceleſs, were 
a ſtate of the higheſt 2 and ſecurity, being jointly 
tected by our navy, and our fame; while on the other 
0 Wand the terror with which our fleets and armies filled the 


ation 


n "Weaſts of our enemies, though far diſtant, anſwered the end 
4 blocking up their ports, and confining their armaments 
"naval and military at home. 

5 A peace, however, at length ſucceeded; and it was tlie 
" Wu policy of the time, to relinqniſh the moſt valuable part 


our conqueſts, on an idea that we were no longer able 
. continue the War. 
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It was ſaid, that it became neceſſary to purchaſe peac 
by parting with almoſt every thing we had acquired. Th 

ief reaſon ed for our national inability was, that 
were one hundred and millions in debt. He wiſhs 
their LordMips would to what had been ſo ably ſtat 
by the noble Earl who made the motion, that inſtead of on 
hu and forty millions we ftood indebted in 1762, y 
alr owed one hundred and eighty-five millions; and! 
the war uld continue another year, the national de 
would amount to tW¼Q hundred millions. From theſe faq 
he concluded, that either thoſe who hurried on the pes 
of 1702, upon an idea that this country was unable a 
longer to carry on the war, or thoſe who have involve 
this country in the preſent war, had been groſsly miſtaken 
yet he was warranted in affirming, that they were princ 
pally the ſame perſons who adviſed and ſupported the lat 
inadequate terms of peace; and who had led us violently, an 
without confideration or remorſe} into the American 
and continued ful obſtinately to purſue it. | 

His Lordſhip ſpoke very fully to the queſtion of the peti 
tions; ſaid, to petition was the inherent and inalienable pr 
vilege of every Engliſhman, The people had a right u 
petition each or every branch of the legiflature. They hat 
equally a right to meet for the purpoſe, to affociate, cot 
reſpond, &c, in ſnort to adopt every legal and conſtitutiond 
mode which might promiſe to ſecure the object they aime 
to obtain. He was much ſurpriſed to hear a noble Lord 
who ſpoke not long ſince [ Hillſborough] beftow ſuch hart 
and ſtrong epithets on the county meetings, and attribntefuch 
motives to thoſe who attended and wiſhed to promote what 
thoſe meetings ultimately tended to produce, a general re. 
formation in the public expenditure, and adopting a perm 
nent plan of public economy.” He found in his own breaf 
the fulleſt 22 of the injuſtic of the charge of faction, of {+ 
dition, and of being arrived at the very brink of rebellion, 
For his part, he highly appoved of the petitions, and the de 
termination of the petitioners, to aſſoe iate and correſpond; 
and though he did not-wiſh to lead the people, or invite them 
into theſe aſſociations, becauſe he thought they ought to be 
left to Judge for themſelves, yet no man could more fincerely 
approve of them, nor would more chearfully enter into them, 


of 
1 


Some perſons might be led to conclude otherwiſe ; and that 
he had appeared backward, on account of not approving d 
them; but he again took this opportunity to ſay, that do 


perſon whatever was more inclined to follow or unite; but 
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or the reaſon before aſſigned, he did not think proper to act 
a leading part. ISR. tric * | 

Something which fell from the noble Viſcount [ Stormont] 
who ſpoke early, made it neceſſary for him to 5 word or 
two in anſwer. The noble Viſcount ſaid, the reform ought, 
if adopted at all, to be extended without favour or prejudice, 
and be directed to the root of the evil; and that it ſhould 
take effect immediately; becauſe, ſaid he, the motion ſtates 
the preſent neceſſity of public economy. He acknowledged 
that he enjoyed a very lucrative place under the crown, 
which was the reward of his father's long ſervices. This 
circumſtance rendered the object ſtill more valuable; but 
if in a general reform, in which every property of the ſame 
deſcription was to be included, and appropriated to public 
ſervices, he, for one, would _— acquieſce, It was an ob- 
jet of conſequence, it was true; but it was not ſuch an ob- 
jet, however, as could prevent him a moment from making 
the deciſion between his own perſonal intereſt and the ſalva- 
tion of his country. 

When he ſpoke thus openly, he meant to be underſtood 
with this reſervation, that he conſented to relinquiſh what 
he held under the crown ſolely on condition, that the reform 
was made univerſal, and made ſo as to include that ſpecies 
of property which he would, among others, be obliged to 
ſurrender to the uſes of the tate. 

The Duke of Richmond roſe, and entergd into a very long 
and miſcellaneous view of the queſtion. He ſaid, the only 
colour of an objection he heard made was, that of reſolving 
that a committee of both Houſes be appointed, &c. but that 
that might be eaſily done away by omitting the words both 
Houſes ;” and the motjon d then run, That a com- 
mittee be appointed.” It was a mere matter of form: he 
was ſure the noble Earl would acquieſce; and if there was no 
other material objection, that could be eaſily removed. 

Several noble Lords had mentioned another circumſtance, 
that of exclyging perſons enjoying places or penſions from 
ſerving on the committee. This was called a libel upon the 
whole body of peerage, upon all the - ſervants of the crown, 
and upon a noble Earl in particular, who ſo emphatically ſaid, 
and it is libel upon me;“ yet, in his opinion, the intend- 
ed excluſion was formed upon the ſpirit of the Engliſh con- 


The law (at leaſt the common law of England) always ex- 
cluded perſons from acting in any ſituation which concerned 
others, 


ſtitution, and upon the whole plan of Engliſh juriſprudence. 
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others, where they might be ſuppoſed to act under partiality 
influence, or qgejudice, or have any native bias on their ming, 
Such was the caſe in the conſtituting of juries, both in civil 
and criminal matters; ſuch was the caſe of a Judge going 
the circuit into a country in which he was born, or ha 
property; and in a great variety of other inſtances, which 
he forbore to mention. He remembered, in particular, the 
conduct of a late Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas, why 
had an eſtate in the county in which he lived, who would ne- 
ver fit at the ii prius fide on that account, leſt any poflibls 
partiality might be ſhewn by him in any of his deciſion. 4 
noble Earl who ſpoke early Cheſterfield] imagined he had 
totally proved the abſurdity of appointing a committee, and 
excluding, in the firſt inſtance, a certain deſcription of pet. 
ſons, who would have the right to negative or affirm the 
proceedings of the committee on the report, Here the ana- 
logy to the caſe of a judge exactly correſponded to the dil. 
ference between judging in the firſt inſtance, and finally de- 
ciding upon the report ; for though the Judge on the circuj 
could not try the cauſe in the firſt inſtance, yet upon a 
motion for a new trial, or a ſpecial verdict, &c. when mat- Wye; 
ters of fact or law came under review, and to be deter- no 
mined in the laſt inſtance, the ſame Judge, who by cuſtom nd 
or law was prevented in the firſt, might, with the. reſt of My, 
the court, nevertheleſs give his opinion without any or the cri 
leaſt impeachment of partiality or prejudice. | tive 

He. by no meat thought the excluding the perſons de- 
ſcribed, in the motion implied (much leſs declared) any dire 
cenſure on the conduct of any deſcription of Lords, or any 
individual in that Houſe. If he thought ſo, he ſhould be 
the firſt for adviſing the noble Earl to withdraw his motion, 
or amend that part of it; but he believed it would not be 
denied him in turn, that perſons enjoying places and offices 
under the crown were nevertheleſs influenckd, He would 
call it a ſenſe of duty, an honourable influence, a reſpect for 
the perſon of the ſovereign ; but be it called hat it might, 
it was in its conſequences as much felt, as if it Nad proceed pro 
ed from ſome baſe and ignoble motive. He would appeal to 
the language of a noble Lord, who ſpoke laſt {Marquis of .d 
Carmarthen.] What has that noble Lord told you? That 
diſapproving of the . preſent miniſters, he could no longer con- Ne 
tinue te give them his ſuppart; that as long as he held the We: 
poſt he occupied, he thought himſelf in a manner obliged to 
ſupport them ; but as he could not longer do ſo, that he had 


reſigned ; and had, as a further mark of the reſentment 
4 the 


Deer 


the court, been diſmiſſed from his Lieutenancy of the Eaſt 
Riding of the county of York that morning. Here the in- 
fuence was plain, by the conduct on either hand; for the 
noble Lord found himſelf obliged to reſign before he could 
ive a free vote; and, on the other hand, as ſoon as the 
miniſter underſtood that his Lordſhip was determined his 
vote according to his conſcience, he diſmiſſed him from to 
leutenancy. If there could be a ſtronger proof required to 
how the influence of the crown, and its operations, both 
in reſpect of perſons while poſſeſſing offices of profit, and af- 
terwards, what men of independent principles are to expect, 
whenever they venture to act on their own judgment, and 
lifer in opinion from his Majeſty's confidential ſervants. 
Having thus proved how eaſily the only material objection 
to the motion could be remedied, that of that Houſe endea- 
youring to bind the other, Wo reſolution, emonſtrating, 
that excluding ſuch noble Lords as poſſeſſed emoluments or 
penſions, from fitting on the intended committee, was no 
hardſhip, but conſonant to uſage ; his Grace proved, and ad- 
duced ſeveral arguments to demonſtrate, that their Lordſhips 
were competent to 1 into the expenditure of public 
money ; to examine controuſz both its receipt and iſſue, 
and topuniſh delinquents, if any fuch ſhould be found. The 
Houſe of Lords had often exerciſed the powers herein de- 
ſcribed, and though their Lordſhips were not the repreſenta- 
tives of any particular part or diſtrict, they were the repre- 
de. entatives of the whole body of the people, as well as the 
ed Mother Hifhſe ; and if their fellow-ſubjects were aggrieved or 
my Wopprefſed, their Lordſhips, as the guardians and protectors 
be Wet the people at large, were entitled to adopt every proper 
meaſure, which, in their apprehenfions, might promiſe to af- 
ford à full relief and redreſs of grievances. 

Having afferted the privileges of the Houſe of Lords, and 
the duties annexed to thoſe privileges, his Grace entered into 
rery long account of the county meetings. He acknow- 
iged, that reſpecting any meaſure which promiſe to be 


ed- produtive of public good; he never conſidered more, than 
to n what manner the object might be moſt eafily and ef- 
s of itually attained. The noble Farl who ſpoke laſt, [Tem- 


pl] might be very right in not ſtanding, or wiſhing to lead 
ne county in which he reſided; but for his part, when a 
meaſure was wiſe or neceſſary, he would, as ſoon as it ap- 
peared to him to be fo, take the earlieſt opportunity of do- 
og all in his power to promote and forward it. Upon 
s idea, when the High Sheriff of the county over which 


he 
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crown. He would aſſure their Lordſhips, that there was nt 


ruptcy and ruin muſt be the conſequence, if ſome limits be 


very brink of rebcllion ! [Hillſborough] - He reminded the 
latter, how ready he was to conſtrue every thing into rebel 


every poſſible caſe, the propriety or neceſſity of exerciling 
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he has the honour to preſide, refuſed to call a county meet 
ing, at the requiſition of ſeveral perſons of rank and fortune, 
he Called one, as the firſt officer. in the county under th 


occaſion to lead or encourage a- ſpirit or reſolution of peti 
tioning ; the county was almoſt unanimous 3 they were ful. 
ly perſuaded of the immineat neceſſity there was for imn 

diate ceconomy, and a general reform throughout the dif. 
ferent departments of the ſtate ; and, he believed, there wa 
not a ſingle county in the kingdom, nor an independent mu 
in it, that was not at length convinced, that national bank- 


not ſet to public rapacity, venality, and proſtitution, which 
all have their origin, more or leſs, in the influence of the 
crown. BE 

He replied e the two noble Earls who condemned the 
petitions. One of them, as unneceſſary [Sandwich] tt 
other as ſeditious, libellous, inflammatory, and arrived at the 


lion, which had the leaſt appearance of an oppoſition to the un 
conſtitutional influence of the crown, and how fortunate he wa 
to predict thoſe very rebe „or acts of reſiſtance, whic! 
in reſ f America, he had been ſo inſtrumental in fc 
menting. His Grace obſerved, that while the other nobi 
Lord allowed the right of petitioning, he denied, in almoſ 


that right. + 
His Grace further replied to the noble Lord at the head 
the admiralty, as to the ſuppoſed advan ined over ou 
enemies in the courſe of the laſt — whe his Lord 
ſhip's drawing a concluſion, that we ſtood now better that 
we did at this time twelvemonth. His Lordſhip's logic wa 
of a very novel nature, We had loſt Grenada and St. Vin 
cent's ; we had taken St. Lucia, Our fleet was defeated on 
Grenada, and obliged to fly for ſhelter, and conceal them 
ſelves as long as D'Eſtaing thought proper to ſtay in tho 
ſeas. A very numerous and well-appointed army in Americ 
had done nothing in the courſe of the ſummer, but had beet 
obliged to abandon every inch of the ground they had gain 
ed, and retire within the lines of New York, and in 
neighbourhood. The Britiſh channel was deſerted, and ou 
fleet preſerved itſelf, when it ventured - to return by ftealth 
merely by flight; in ſhort, except the miſcarriage of D' 
ſtaing before Savannah, and the capture of St. vincent oY 
| 1 
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dea nothing to balance againſt ſuch a ſeries of defeats and 
zer diſgraces, as had been hitherto unexampled in Britiſh ann 
une He thought,*therefore, that the noble Earl, inſtead of 
the eprehended, and his words fo frequently commented upon, 
s nat our ſucceſſes had been trifling ; the noble Lord, at the 
pet · ¶ bead of the admiralty, ftood under particular obligations to 
ful. ¶ tim for talking of ſuccefles at all; when what was upper- 
noſt in every man's mind, was our defeats and diſgraces, 
di which were far from being trifling, and might, on that ground, 
wall be well ſtated as a reaſon why a proſpect of peace was re- 
mu noved to fo remote a diftance, 
The noble Earl at the head of the admiralty had aſſerted 
ts be worber particular, as forming part of our aggregate ſucceſs ; 
hich e driving the French from the banks of Newfoundland, 
F the nd by that means monopolizing to ourſelves the whole of 
the fiſhery, that ineſtimable branch of commerce, as well as 
d the nurſery for our ſeamen, The fact, and every precedent 
te ground ou which it was ſupported, were equally unfounded. 
t the before the war broke out, we moſt certainly carried on a 
the woch more extenſive fiſhery than France. We were not 
edel enly in poſſeffion of what we had previous to the peace of 
e un-WParis, but of much the greater part of what Frace formerly 
e walfpolleſſed 3 while France, by the conditions of that peace, was 
hich WMioited to certain parts of the banks and coaſtggof New- 
n fo-Mfoundland, and the little iſlands of St, Peter and MMuelon: 
noble but paſſing over that circumſtance, and coming directly to 
Imolithe fact as ſtated by the noble Earl, he could contradict that 
ing ct by evidence, which he believed might be fully depended 
upon ; that was the aſſurances of the merchants of Dart- 
ad ofmonth, who are the chief perſons concerned in that trade: 
r ouithey'afſured him when there laſt ſummer, that their trade to 
Lo NNewfoundland was nearly at an end; that the American 
French privateers had infeſted thoſe feas ; that they had 
nded © frequently on the iſland, pulled down the ftages 
Ving ercted for the curing of fiſh, and, in ſhort, had rendered 
d og operty ſo inſecure, that not one half of the "fiſh was 
hemweoht, cured, and carried to market that uſed to be about 
tho years ſince, „ nhl 
nericq After a vaſt deal of miſcellaneous matter, his Grace allu- 
ered to what the noble Viſcount in high office ſaid reſpecting 
gain full and general reformation, if any. He ſaid, for his 
in put, the emoluments which he enjoyed came to him as bis 
d oulitrimony from his anceſtors, under a legal title, which had 
ealth een farther confirmed by ſeveral ſubſequent acts of Parlia- 
D'L-cnt. Were he even inclined, he could reſign no more 
| | than 
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Marquis of The 
Carmaribere ſomething, he ſaid, which fell from the noble Duke who 
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than his own perſonal claim, as others had an intereſt as wel 
as himſelf, If, then, he had a legal property veſted in him, 
| hought he was as well entitled to the polieſſion and enjoy. 
ment of it as any other man, who enjoyed a fortune tranſ. 
mitted to him by his anceſtors ; nor would he ever relinquiſh 
his claim but by due courſe of law, His eſtate was a grant 
from the crown, which it was then competent to make: if, 
however, Parliament ſnould lay it down as a rule, that a 
grants of the crown, of every kind, in lands and hereditz. 
ments, corporeal and incorporeal, were reſumable whenever 
the exigencies of the ſtate required it, he would ſubmit on 
that condition, and no other; not upon any idea ot jnvidious 
diſtinctions totally foreign to the plan of reformation, and 
originating from ſpleen, reſentment, and ill- will to the ſup. 
poſed reformers. He believed more than one half of the 
lands of England had been given away by the crown in 
grants ; if, then, the reform was meant to be extended ty 
grantees in general, he was ready to ſubmit to the determi. 
nation of Parliament. Though ſuch a reſumption would 
leave him but a very ſmall and inadequate income, he would 
venture to afhrin, that few men would feel the dimunition 
Jeſs. He could live upon a ſmall income, and be contented, 
as he hoped he ſhould always adhere to a principle he had 
never s 7 from, that of ſuiting his expenditure to his 

means. 
arquis of Carmarthen then roſe to explain; a 


ſpoke laſt made it neceſſary. His Grace ſuppoſed his ſitus- 
tion had influenced his vote; by no means, He had ſup- 
ported government upon principle as long as they continued, 
in his opinion, to deſerveit. A period arrived, when by their 
extreme incapacity, and notorious miſconduft, he was upon 
motives of conſcience, and a ſtrict regard to his duty to his 
country, obliged to withdraw from them his confidence and 
ſupport. On one hand, he thought at ſuch a perilous mo- 
ment, that abſcnting himſelf from his ſervice in that Houſe 
would be a breach ot that duty: on the other, that being 

laced fo near the perſon of his Majeſty, and his gracious 
conſort, by the poſt he held in the houſhold, be imagined it 
would not be proper for him to remain in it, while as occ#- 
ſion might offer, he ſhould find himſelf compelled by a {till 
ſtronger ſenſe of duty, that of his conſcience, to oppole the 
meaſures of his Majeſty's minifters and his councils. 1 
this view of the matter he thought he ſhould deſerve credit, 


when he ſaid he had never been induced to give a vote on 
account 
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xccount of of the influence ſuppoſed to ariſe from holding 
e Ni place under the pon 
e 


m, Earl of Mans 


, after endeavouring to prove that thg Farl of 


09» Whnotion was both in its frame, purport, and tendeney, totalÞ-Mori/e/2. 


n\- Wurprecedented, proceeded to point out its impracticability. 
iſh WHThis he endeavoured to do by giving an hiſtorical derail of 
ant Nine ſeveral diſputes which aroſe between both Houfes, from 
if, Ne reſtoration down wards to the laſt in 1703, relative to the 
| Whroſecution of Lord Halifax on one part by the Commons, 
xd his defence and protection given to him by that Houfe. 


vet WWVpon theſe precedents, in quoting which he was very minute, 
on {nd in his reaſonings upon them extremely copious, he con- 
ious eluded that, to reſolve that a committee ſhould be appointed 
and t that Houſe, in order to enquire into the public expendi- 


ups would be entirely nugatory and uſeleſs, The Com- 
nons would never conſent that the Lords ſhould infringe their 
ghts, no more than their Lordſhips would permit the Com- 
nons to entrench upon their privileges. Dime, ufage and 


mi- Wequieſcence had given their Lordfhips an exclufive power in 
zuld Watters of judicature ; the claim of originating money bills 
dull Why the other Houſe, had the ſame authority to ſupport it. 
tion Me Commons would, probably, if the Lords controvert 
ted, 


heir rights in public matters, diſpute in turn the power of 
dicature in the laſt reſurt exerciſed by the Peers. ; 


his How then was this matter to be brought before thgjr Lord- 

lips? Not by a committee, as he had ſtated ; not Nan ori- 
aal juriſdiction, for that claim had been long waved or given 
who Ie: by no means whatever that he could fee, but through 
tua · 


e Commons, in caſes of delinquency charged upon ſome 


ſup- Nerſon for high crimes and mifdemeanors, or in the common 
ued, ode, in the exerciſe of their ordinary appellant juriſdiction. 
their Nie alluded to the well-known cafe in the diſpute between 
1pon {oth Houſes, when the controverſy was managed on the fide of 
o his e Lords by Lord Angleſey and by Sir Heneage Finch on 
and Wat of the Commons. | 
 m0- WF After repreſenting the ſeveral! grounds of diſpute between 
louſe th Houſes, from the Reftoration almoſt to Queen Anne's 


xe1ng re, be obſerved, that the intended reformation, ſo far as it 
cious Wiated to contracts, and the improper expenditure of the pub- 
ed It WF money, was unneceflary, as the powers already in being 
2cca- Were fully competent to the attainment of redreſs, without 
ſtil new ones being created for that purpoſe. He remem- 
e the ed when he was attorney - general, a governor had charged 


ernment with-cloathing a regiment, and made a falſe re- 
n; complaint was made of the fraud, and he proſecuted * 
Vol, XV, Aa 7 him 
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him to conviction. So whatever bargain or contract wy 
made with government, the law ſuppoſed it to be a hong fiy 
tranſaction, and that the crown had full value, and an equi» 
table equivalent; and the law, in every ſuch tranſaQtion, 

ve a power of redreſs, either by puniſhing the perſon why 
mould be found or detected in defrauding the public, or d. 
lowing the contractor ſuch a ſum as his ſervices or his com- 
modity deſerved, 

The noble Earl had in his ſpeech ſaid, that the minifiz 
and the ſubordinate perſons ought to be made reſponſible for 
the expdnditure of public money. The fact was, that the 
miniſter, and every other perſon acting under the crown, 
were already as reſponſible as the law could poſſibly render 
them, They were both amenable to tne Crown and Parlia- 
ment; to the former in his Majeſty's courts of law, and to 
the latter in their inquiſitorial capacity, 

But if no ſuch incurable objections as thoſe he had men- 
tioned ſtood in the way of the motion, the time the buſineſ 
would take was a moſt inſurmountable one ; for he dared to 
ſay, that there were two objects which the motion pointed to, 
that would take up ſeven years each before they could be 
brought to a concluſion. 

Earl of Shelburne made a general reply to ſuch of the nc 
ble Lords as objected to his motion, but was remarkable ſe 
vere on the laſt mentioned noble Lord, whom he repreſente 
by partiffquotations and inapplicable references to have en 
deavoured to miſlead their Lordſhips. He went over the for 
mer ground of the diſputes between both Houſes in the reigns 
of Charles the Second, King William and Queen Anne, fle 
contradicted his Lordſhip in almoſt every fact he ſtated and 
inference he drew, and congratulated the Houſe and the na 
tion on the precedent which the learned Lord gave in his om 
perſon, of his zeal for his country in proſecuting, as atto! 
ney-general, the petit larceny of a governor or colonel of 
regiment, who had charged for the cloathing of a few me 
who were not in being, 

The Lord Chancellor went over a great deal of the form 
ground, relative to the informality and impracticability of th 
motion. 

He then proceeded to anſwer other parts of the noble Eu 
propoſitions mentioned in argument, but which did not # 
pear in the motion. He ſaid, the idea of ſetting up all co 
tracts to the loweſt bidder had been attempted upon mi! 
former occaſions, but had, after repeated trials, been diſcot 
tinued, being found productive of no real benefit in 7 1 

al 1 
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unce, and of much inconvenience and miſchief in many; 
ben contracts are ſet up in this manner, he that makes the 
weſt offer is of courſe deemed the contractor, be he who he 
yy, and the ſervice comes, perhaps, by this means, to be 
erſormed by ſome perſon of no property, ſome adventurer ; 
r propoſes to himſelf an ideal proſpect of gain and advan- 
we, and who, if he ſhould be diſappointed, loſes nothing, 
cauſe he has nothing to riſque. The fate of a great nation 

ould not, in his opinion, be well truſted in ſuch hands, 
ud yet that muſt certainly be the caſe, if contracts were to 
be made in the manner propoſed by the noble Lord. 

His Lordſhip ſpoke to almoſt every other point diſcuſſed, 
ut dwelt particularly on the following paſſage in the motion, 
phich he could perceive clearly imported an exclufive privi- 
ze in favour of certain deſcriptions of men, ſhould the pro- 
poſed reformation take place. The words he meant were, 
* and at the ſame time to take into conſideration what ſavings 
an be made, conſiſtent with the public dignity, juſtice, and 
gratitude,” For his part, he was at a loſs how to find out 
how any reformation could take place, conſiſtent with public 
dignity; if by that was meant the dignity of the crown, ari- 
ing from the civil liſt revenues, and if a reform was to be the 
effect of the motion, it contradicted in words what was the 
profeſſed intention of it: the curtailing the public expendi- 
ture of the civil liſt, conſiſtent with jultice, was a phraſe that 
called likewiſe for explanation; but above all, he was totally 
at a loſs to know to what end the word gratitude had forced 
Itſelf into the motion, if the exigencies of the ſtate called for 
ſuch a reform; but that no reformation was to take place 
wherever dignity, juſtice, or gratitude ſet up their claims to 
favour, whether real or pretended, he believed the ſavings 
which would remai would hardly be worth the collection, 
for thoſe who had no other merit to plead would ſet up digni- 
y or juſtice; and as for gratitude, it was a word of ſuch 
rague and ideterminate ſenſe, when applied to the nation at 
large, that he believed there was ſcarcely a ſingle individual 
in = kingdom who did not think his country ſtood indebted 
to him. 

His Lordſhip then entered into a diſcuffion of the excluſive 
right claimed by the Commons of originating money bills, 
and of every power and privilege ſpringing from that right, 
relative to the excluſive controul of its general appropriation, 
particular application, and expenditure; and concluded with 
obſerving, that any attempt in the firſt inſtance to infringe 
on the rights of the Commons, reſpecting the grants and ex- 
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penditure of the public money at the preſent eriſis, might be 
productive of the very worſt conſequences, by finally terni. 
nating in a diſagreement between both Houſes. 

Lord Camden made a ſhort but moſt eloquent reply, He 
obſerved, that the noble Lords who oppoſed the motion af. 
ſigned every reaſon for their oppoſition but that neareſt thr 
hearts, which was, left it might tend (as it certainly would, 
if agreed to) to diminiſh the overgrowing, dangerous, and 
unconſtitutional influence of the crown. Much had been 
ſaid upon various heads; but none of the arguments being 
ſufficiently ſtrong, a moſt curious one had been conjured up 
through the table, relative to the excluſive right of the other 
Houſe to originate money bills, and controul and direct the 
public expenditure, Now he would cut all that matter thorn 
at once, by a fingle ſuppoſition that the point of order or ex- 
cluſive privilege would inſtantly vaniſh, if both Houſes agreed 
in principle, and united in opinion, upon the neceſſity of 
a reform, No noble Lord preſent would deny, that that 
Houſe had a right to enquire ſo far as the diſpoſal of public 
monies came under their cognizance as a deliberative body; 
now in bis opinion it ſignified very little which Houſe took 
up the buſineſs, fo that the object was obtained; the mater 
could not be finally ſettled without the aid of an act of Pu- 
liament, and in that caſe either Houſe had its power of i.. 
ſeating or diſſenting to whatever came from the other, But 
he would anſwer once for all, that if Parliament ſhould con- 
ſent to adopt a plan of reformation, the means of carrying it 
into execution might be ſtruck out in a few minutes. 

He then talked of his own penſion ; ſaid he received it for 
long ſervices, and in lieu of a valuable office for life [ Chief 
Juſtice of the Common Pleas] and that it would be a peer- 
liar hardſhip upon him to loſe. it, and his family the rever- 
ſion, which was to come after it as ſoon as the penſion ceaſed; 
but be the conſequences what they may, he ſhould part with 
it chearfully, however the loſs of it might diftreſs him, when 
he reflected on the great and permanent advantages which 
would accrue to his country. 

It was then moved to appoint a committee, conſiſting d 
Lords poſſeſſing neither place nor penſion, to examine, witb- 
out delay, into the public expenditure, and the mode of ac 
counting for the ſame. | 

Which being objected to, after a long debate, the queſtion ty 
was put, Whether to agree to the ſaid, motion ? | 

Reſolved in the negative. Contents 50, Proxies 5—5% 
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t be Diſſentient, 
mi- firſt, Becauſe, however the waſte of public money, and 
the profuſion of uſeleſs ſalaries, may have been heretofore 
He overlooked in the days of wealth and proſperity, the neceſſi- 
af. tes of the preſent time can no longer endure the ſame ſyſtem 
heir Mar corruption and prodigality. 
uld, The ſcarcity of money, the diminiſhed value of land, the 
and baking of rents, with the decline of trade, are melancholy 
een NMpvoſs that we are almoſt arrived at the end of taxation, and 
ing jet the demands are annually increaſed, while the hopes of 
| up peace are every year put to a greater diſtance, 
ther WW For let any man confider the immenſe debt increafing be- 
the ond the poſſibility of payment, with the preſent accumula- 
hore uon of taxes upon every article, not only of luxury, but of 
ex- coarenience, and even of neceflary uſe; and let him carry 
reed bis thoughts forward to thoſe additional duties which muſt 
y of inmediately be impoſed to make good the intereſt of the ap- 
that {Wproaching loan, and of that debt which will remain unfunded, 
1blie be will find that at leaſt one million and a half of intereſt 
dy ; Wout be provided for, beſides what may be farther neceſſary 
took to make good the deficiencies of the late taxes, 
ater Under theſe circumſtances, the ſavings of a ſtrict and vi- 
Pare eilant œconomy in every branch, and the application of over- 
| als Werown ſalaries, unmerited penſions, and uſeleſs places to the 
But public ſervice, are almoſt the only reſources left in the ex- 
con · ¶ bauſted ſtate of our finances. But, beſides this ſtrong argu- 
ng u nent of neceſſity that preſſes upon the preſent moment, ſuch, 
and ſo great are the abuſes in the management and expendi- 
t for ure of the public money, as would call for the ſtricteſt enqui- 
Zhiet y and animadverſion even in the beſt of times. The practice 
een · Nef expending immenſe ſums, without conſent of Parliament, 
ever- Wunder the fallacious head of contingencies and extraordina- 
nes, the greater part of which might eaſily be compriſed in 
n eſtimate; but becauſe ſome unforeſeen articles are not ca- 
pable of ſuch preciſion, the miniſter has, under that colour, 
found out a method of expending the public money firſt ad 
ſbitum, and when it has been ſo expended, has found means to 
induce Parliament to think itſelf bound in honour to ratify 
ind make it good, deſerves the higheſt cenſure; and no mi- 
niſter who Chal dare to ſtake the public credit, for money 
that has not been voted, out to be juſtified by a leſs authori- 
y than an act of indemnity. The millions which remain 
n conſequence unexplained and unaccounted for; the ſhame- 
hl facility of admitting almoſt every claim; the improvident 
lrgains made for the public ſervice ; the criminal _— 
| an 
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and even contempt of the few cheeks eſtabliſhed in the boa N 
of treaſury, beſides great part of the money being ſhared in 

its paſſage among a tribe of collectors, clerks, agents, job. It 
bers or contractors, or paid away by official extortion, or 
ſtopped in its courſe to breed intereſt for ſome engrofling in. 
dividuals, are grievances which the preſent motion has in 
view to remedy. X 

Secondly, But, great and important as the motion is in Wh, 
this view of it, it is ſtill more important in another, as it 
tends to narrow the wide ipreading influence of the crown, 
that has found its way into every corner of the kingdom., c 

It is ſufficient to allude to this grievance, without any fi-. Met 
ther enlargement : but this argument, though perhaps the 
ſtrongeſt in favour of the motion, has been turned into an ob- 
jection to it, as if it meant to abridge the rights of monarchy, WM. 
and make the Crowa dependant upon the Parliament. [id 

If the objection means to inſinuate, that corruption is ne- I 
ceſſary to government, we ſhall leave that principle to con- 
fute itſelf by its own apparent iniquity, 

That this motion is intended to diminiſh the conſtitutional (rh 
power of the crown, we deny. The conſtitutional power offer | 
the crown we are no leſs ſolicitous to preſerve, than we are to par 
annihilate its unconſtitutional influence. The prerogative To 
rightly underſtood, not touched, or intended to be touched 


by this motion, will ſupport the crown in all the ſplenda va 
which the King's perſonal dignity requires, and with all the 2 


authority and vigour neceflary to give due effect to the er-. 
cutive powers of government, 

It has been argued, that this is not a proper time for r- 
formation, when all the attention of the kingdom ſhould bt 
employed upon the war, as the great and only object in the 


preſent time of diſtreſs ; to which we beg leave to inſiſt, that 7, 
the preſent is, for that very reaſon, the propereſt time, bes . 
cauſe nothing is ſo eſſential to the conduct and proſecutia ry 0 
of the war as the frugal management of that ſupply by which dt 
only it can be carried on with any proſpect of ſucceſs, No * 
ought the plan of œconomy to be any longer delayed at ths "he 
riſque of a geneial bankruptcy, and from the hiſtory of tie 
as well as other countries, times of neceſſity have been 4 180 
ways times of reform. | 100 
Thirdly, Becauſe we conceive that the mode of a co 8 
mittee, which might be to act with a committee of the oth = 


might bring back the public expenditure to its confurouet 
P 


so. nenn 


rinciple, might deviſe proper regulations for opening con- 
acts to the propoſals of every fair bidder, for reforming the 
vard buſes of office, and the —— of fees, with a variety of 
d in wer abuſes, particularly that of large ſums of money lying 
fob. Na the hands of individuals to the loſs of the ſtate, 

, or WF An objection has been ſtrongly urged on the ground of an 
in. Woprchenſion expreſſed by ſome Lords, as if they ſeriouſly 


s in {Wrtertained it, of its producing a quarrel between the two 


| ouſes of Parliament, in conſequence of which the public 

S in Wvſineſs might be obſtructed, by a claim on the part of the 

's It WWHouſe of Commons, to an excluſive right of conſidering and 
wn, oriding for the ſubjects of this motion, 

Such a claim certainly cannot be ſupported as a conſequence 


far pe the claim of that Houfe to originate money bills. Not a 


the Ingle Lord appeared to entertain an idea that ſuch a claim 
03 Would be well founded. In truth, the objection ſuppoſes it 
hy, io be ill founded, and that therefore this Houſe will reſiſt it; 
and yet it aſſumes that the Houſe of Commons will advance 
and perſiſt in this ill founded claim. We cannot diſcover 
ny colour for ſuch a ſuppoſition, unleſs we were to adopt 
the infinuations of thoſe who repreſent the corrupt influence 
(which it is our wiſh to ſuppreſs) as already pervading that 
Houſe, Thoſe who entertain that opinion of one Houſe of 
Parliament will hardly think leſs diſreſpectfully of the other. 
To them it will ſeem a matter of indifference whether the 
motion is defeated by the exertion of that influence to excite 
aproundleſs claim in the one Houſe, or by a groundleſs ap- 
prchenſion of ſuch a claim in the other. B 
be underſtood to think with more reſpe& of both, cannot 
entertain an apprehenſion ſo injurious to the Houſe of Com- 
mons as that they would, at this time eſpecially, and on this 
occaſion, have advanced ſuch a claim. | 

The motion has likewiſe been objected to on account of its 


be of the propoſed committee. We are far from ſuppoſing 
that the poſſeſſion of place or penſion neceſſarily corrupts the 


tave ſeen, many illuftrious inſtances of the contrary ; yet 
ve cannot but ſuppoſe that the public expectations of advan- 
tage from this meaſure would have been leſs ſanguine, if 
they had ſeen perſons poſſeſſing offices ſelected to diſtinguiſh 
bow far their offices were uſetul, or their ſalaries adequate; 
they perhaps would not think the poſſeſſor of a penſion or 
office the fitteſt judge how far that penſion or office had been 
2 merited 


ut we, who would 


diſqualifying perſons poſſeſſing employments or penſions to 


integrity of the poſſeſſor. We have ſeen, and the public. 
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the ſubſtantial as well as formal part of the motion, and hold 


- our proteſt againſt the rejection of the above propoſition, 
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merited or was geceſſary. We cannot therefore think H! 
motion juſtly exceptionable on this ground; it rather appe ore 
to us to have been drawn with a proper attention to nau 
Lords in that Parliament, exempting them from a ſituatiq 110 
which they muſt neceſſarily wiſh to decline. the 
We conceive ourſelves warranted in the mode propoſed H nir 


precedent as well as reaſon, and it was ſtated to the Houle i 
have been recommended by the moſt approved conftitutiong 
authors who have written fince the Revolution, but having 
offered to meet any other propoſition which might carry wit 
it ſubſtantial remedy, and no ſuch being offered, notwith 
ſtanding the time this propoſition has lain before the Houk, 
we cannot help conſidering the preſent negative as going ty 


ourſelves obliged to avail ourſelves of our right of entering 


Fourthly. We are farther impelled to preſs this motion, 
becauſe the object of it has been ſeconded and called for by 
conſiderable majority of the people, who are aſſociating for 
this purpoſe, and ſeemed determined to purſue it by every 
legal and conſtitutional method that can be deviſed for it 
ſucceſs; and however ſome may affect to be alarmed, asif 
ſuch aſſociations tended to diſturb the peace, or encroach 
upon the delegated power of the other _ we are Pere 
ſuaded it has no other view but to collect the ſenſe of the 
people, and to inform the whole body of the repreſentatives 


what are the ſentiments of the whole body of their conſtitu- A 
ents, in which reſpect their proceedings have been orderly, BW. 
peaccable, and conſtitutional, And if it be aſked what fa- on- 
ther is to be done if theſe petitions are rejected, the bet rz; 
anſwer is that the caſe cannot be 1 for althougl no 
upon a few ſeparate petitions it may be fairly ſaid that the. 


other Houſe ought not to be decided by a part only of their 
conſtituents, yet it cannot be preſumed they will act in de. pr 
fiance of the united wiſhes of the whole people, or indeed hig. 
of 1 great and notorious majority. It is admitted that 
they have a power to vote as they think fit, but it is not 
poſſible to conceive that ſo wiſe an aſſembly will ever be raſh 
enough to reje& ſuch petitions, and by that means cauſe this 
dangerous queſtion to be broached and agitated, Whether 
they have not broke their truſt ? 
The voice of the people will certainly be complicd with. 
Miniſters may, as they ſeem to have done in a recent in- 


ſtance, deprive any man of what he holds at their pleaſure, . 


for T 
on con 


V. 
* 2 


preſuming to exerciſe his undoubted right of thinking - 
impſelf on theſe or other public ſubjects; but it will not 
wiſe in them to treat theſe, aſlociations, with contempt, or 
them by the invidious, name of, faction, a name by which , 
| minority in hoth - Houſes of, Parliament have been ſo fre- 
e Mey and ſo falſely, calumniated,: becauſe, the, name fo . 
ed will recoil back upon themſelves, when acting againſt 
Vg c:neral ſenſe of the nation, nor will they be able to repre- 
naß theſe numbers ſo, reſpectable in, rank and property (as 

| did but. too, ſucceſsfully: the, diſcqntented Americans) as 
ule ob of. indzgent,. and -ſeditious incendiaries, becauſe the 
ple to whom this is addreſſed are the very people that are 
Jed, and every man bears within himſelf the teſtimony of 
rg chood. - | 

The miniſters, on this particular occaſion, cannot deceive }. 


bew people. | 

by oarrscux. | J. ABINGDON. 
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or all the above reaſons, except the fourth, OsBoRx R. 
February ,2 1. 
le order of the day was read for ſummoning their Lord- 
„ ou notice given by the, Marquis of Rockingham, that e 
ith, Je order being read, his Lordſhip roſe and obſerved that 
in» 'ormed the Houſe ; before the Chriſtmas receſs, that he 
ure, motion to make reſpecting the defenceleſs ſtate of Ja- 
for E;. that a day had been fixed for taking the ſaid matter 
conſideration, but that he had deferred the motion till 
R. AV... Bb after ; 


.' * 
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ropoſed as that day to make, a motion. Roc linglam + 
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after the receſs, on account that Parliament was then on 
point of riſing, and he wiſhed to have the ſubject diſcy 
in a full Houſe. 
His Lordſhip, after this exordium, affirmed, that 
iſland of Jamaica had been neglected for ſeveral years, h 
in reſpect of its internal ſafety, and external protection 
defence. 
He obſerved, that this neglect had been felt fo ſtrong]y ſ 
years ago, before the breaking out of the troubles in Amer 
that a petition had been preſented in the year 1773 to gore 
ment, ſtating that the trade, cultivation, and conſequent 
merce of the iſland had been greatly improved and iner 
within the preceding thirty or thirty-five years; that the n 
ber of black ſlaves had been proportionably increaſed, a 
was well informed, nearly double ; that the white inhabit 
had been greatly on the decreaſe, (he would not, he { 
ſtate the decreaſe, left the common enemy might avail the 
ſelves of the information) that in conſequence of ſuch a 
creaſe of white inhabitants, and ſuch an encreaſe of ſi 
the internal ſafety of the iſland required a larger milit 
force than they then had; that they were well foundet 
this opinion by an inſurrection among the blacks, which 
heen lately quelled, but which, from the reaſons ſtated, t 
had a right to fear might break out afreſh ; that the wi 
military force on the iſland at the time conſiſted but of 
battalions of 300 men each, or 600 men in all; that 
had other reaſons to be alarmed; in particular, that 
French and Spaniſh had 10,000 regular troops at St. Do 
go and Hiſpaniola, which, ſhould any difference ariſe 
tiveen thoſe powers and Great Britain, might be ſucceſs 
employed in the reduction of the iſland; and that upon 
grounds the inhabitants of Jamaica were of opinion, f 
farce of two battalions, or regiments of 1000 each at 
if not three, was the leaſt that would be ſufficient top 
the iſland from inſurrections within, or attacks from wit 
Notwithſtanding this application, ſo ſtrongly ſupport 
the. real ſtate of the iſland, no notice was taken of it, 
anſwer given by government, The firſt fruits of it 
about two years after, when inſtead of augmenting ths 
fence of the iſland, the governor — order t0 
one of the two battalions to carry on the un fortunate 
miſchievous war in America, by which means the m 
was reduced to 300, or leſs, compoſed of one battalion 
Royal Americans. k 
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ther application was made in the year 1775, pro- 
15 other conſequence, at the end of a year or more, 
n the trifling additional force of Dalrymple's Iriſh corps, 
did not make the joint force amount to 500, With 
handful of men the war with France was a year and an 
fold before a ſingle man was ſent, and then no more than 
regiment, the Crd Blues; ſo that contraſting both 
ods together, when only the inhabitants dreaded an in- 
tion, they required two thouſand at leaſt, it not three, 
leſend them againſt their own flaves, and a poſſibility of 
ture in Europe; yet now that we had been almoſt two 
rs engaged in a war with France, and nine months with 
ce and Spain united, miniſtry could not be prevailed upon 
{nd more than a force amounting to 1260 men, for that 
was ſufficiently informed was the amount of the laſt ef- 
ire returns. 
They had, he underſtood, been as badly protected by ſea ; 
unleſs one ſhip of the line, and the Lion, which bore 
yin diſtreſs after the naval * off Grenada, with 
0 or three frigates, and a few veſſels, ſloops, &c. of no ac- 
unt, the iſland was left defenceleſs; ſo that if D'Eſtain 
| detached a ſmall ſquadron, the Britiſh naval force — 
e ſaved itſelf by flight, or fallen into the enemy's hands; 
| if D'Eſtain had gone himſelf, after he had become ma- 
of the Weſt India ſeas, accompanied by a very conſiderable 
| force, the iſland itſelf muſt have been captured. That 
s was not a mere aſſertion, he could prove from General 
ling's [the Governor] own letter, where he ſtates the 
ad of a viſit from D'Eſtaing, and does not heſitate to ac- 
owledge, if he ſhould not be ſtrongly reintorced, that he 
paired of being able to make an effectual reſiſtance. 
His Lordſhip, after dilating very fully on this ſubject, ſaid, 
re had been frequent applications made ſince, but to no pur- 
Ie, particularly in the courſe of the laſt ſuminer; and that 
herto not a ſingle ſhip nor man had been ſent in con- 
quence of them; nor more in all, ſince 1773, than the 
rerpool Blues and Dalrymple's corps, which, confiderin 
ut one battalion had been withdrawn ſince that . 
unted to no more than an augmentation of a ſingle bat- 
on, if fo much. p 
His Lordſhip enlarged on the great value of the iſland 


Inted out; the immenſe loſs it would be to this kindom|; 


(endeavoured to ſhew, the poſſeſſion of it would give 
t Houſe of Bourbon the empire, in. a great meaſure, af 


Weſt India ſeas; and ſo long as it remained in the hands 


of 
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* of- France, would be ſuch a check upon North-Amerie 
that if our ſubjects there even wiſhed once more :0 con 
nec themſelves with the Mother-CGuntry, he doubted my 
whether the could, conſiſtent with theia own intereſts, {hoy 
vwelloſe onr ſuperiority of our poſſeſſions, in the Welt-Indi 
[He was perfectly ſatisfied, that if D' Eſtaing had attacke 
Jamaica about the time of the date, or in ſome weeks x 
ten the: date of General Dalling's letter, which was the 13 
«of *Avguſt, it would be now in the hands of our eremic 
and: asl France would be ſhortly again ſuperior to us int 
West- Indies, by ſea, he had every right! to believe, as 
and force had been ſent to reinforce the garriſon, that 
kwould' become a prey io our enemies, not a ſingle man, n 
a ſtogle 'ſhip, having been as yet ſent there. 4 
Such being the conduct of miniſters, and ſuch the negle 
: and*comparatively defenceleſs:{tate of that iſland, the me 
©cHants and planters had drawn up a remonſtrance or petitio 
*a; petition” to that Houſe for felief, and a remonſtrance agai 
the conduct of miniſters. He moved to have the Houſe fun 
*moned, and the purpoſe was to preſent the petition, 1 
would move for leave to bring it up, and afterwards mo 
to have it read and lie on the table for their Lordſhips p 
irufal,*meaning-at ſome ſhort future day to frame a motic 
onh'it, 'in'hopes that their Lordſhips would ſupply in the 
wiſdom and care for the protection of every part of the] 
'tl{k'dominions, what had been fo ſhamefully, and he mig 
well add, 'criminally neglect by his Majeſty's miniſters. 
The petition was then brought up and read. It ſtated 
great variety of facts and reafons,'the moſt important of whit 
the Marquis mentioned in the courſe of his ſpeech, 2 
"contained beſides a great many pointedly ſevere animadie 
ſions on'the conduct of miniſters. He ſpoke largely oft 
character, property, &c. of the petitioners ; ſaid, he unde 
ſtood that there had been a proteſt agreed upon by {on 
who'difapproved of it, and quoted what he called a. 
crous paſlage in the proteſt, when one of the reaſons af 
ed for diſagreeing to it was, that it was. the intereſt of ü 
mercharits and plinters to ſtand well with government. 
Lord 'On/l;zv roſe, and contended, that the petition 
improperly intitled, The Petition of the Merchants, Pia 
ters, &c. trading to; and pofleſing property in Jamaica ; U 
it contained no mort than the ſentiments of a certam nu 
ber ſo deſcribed, and ouglit not to be received in any od 
Aght Many 'of the names, he allowed, were reſred 
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were many of the proteſtors equally ſo. He believed the i 
number who ſigned the petition were 75; of thoſe who 
proteſted 5o; but though the majority in number was in 
favour of the petition, he believed the property poſſeſſed by 
the ſmaller number, was equal to the full, if not ſuperior. 
He had a property, and no very inconſiderable one. He diſ- 
approved, for one, of the petition, and had a right to pro- 
teſt, ſo had many other: gentlemen ;' and whatever , motives 
might be'imputed to the proteſtors, it would he hardly ſup- 
poled in common ſenſe, that perſons poſſefling large property 
in Jamaica would proteſt againſt a meaſure profeſſedly for 


its ſecurity and i protection, it they really thought it was in 
anger. f ̃ ̃ 1 oe 

The noble Marquis had ſingled out a paſſage out of the 
proteit, as if the chief cauſe for ſigning it was becauſe they 
withed to ſtand well with miniſters. That was one; but it 
would appear when the proteſt was read, one of the moſt in- 
conſiderable; he therefore begged to read the proteſt as part 
of his ſpeech, which he did, and fat down. .. . SO = 

The Marquis of R:ckinzham obſerved, that the noble Lord Marquis of "0 
had much inſiſted on the property poſſeſſed by the proteſtors, K-ckingbannn 
and the reſpectability of their names. To ſettle that matter, 1 
he would move, that the names ſigned to the petition might 1 
be read, by which means the noble Lord would have an op- 
portunity of paſſing the names ſigned to the proteſt in coun- 
terview. Moſt of the names were, he believed, known to 
their Lordſhips, and this compariſon would enable their 
.Lordſhips to determine upon the reſpectabily of the two 
liſts. , The petitioners names were then read. | - | 
Lord Onſiow declined to read the proteitors names. He Lord Ouf- 
laid, what he generally aſſerted was ſpecifically true, that not _ | 


one half the property of the iſland was poſſeſſed by the peti- N 
tioners. There were a third of the merchants and planters 4 
who ſigned neither petition nor proteſt, and thoſe who did 1 


not ſign might be ſuppoſed to have diſapproved of the peti- 
tion, He could aflert one fact in ſupport of his opinion | 
which paſſed in the petition ſuggeſted,. where the petitioners 

ſtate, that they have been exhauſted by being obliged to defend 

the iſland, whereas the only ſum raiſed for that purpoſe was 

700ol. . 14001. of which was only ſubſcribed by the petitionerss.ü 
The Marquis of Rocbing bam rejoined, with obſerving, that Marquis off 
he believed the noble Lord's motives for declining to read Xectingbamyy 
the names of the proteſtors, as well as the proteſt irfelf, might il 
de eaſily accounted for; he was tender of ſome names, ſuch =_ 
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as Mr. Duncan Campbell, governor or commander of the 
Juſticia yacht, &c. 

Earl of Sandwich, ſaid, as no motion was to be now made in 
conſequence of the petition preſented, he did not riſe with an 
intention of bringing on a debate. All he would now ſay 
was, that there was not a ſingle fact ſtated in the petition 
that he would not, at the proper time, be ready and pre- 
pared to diſprove, one by one, nor a fact urged in its ſupport 
neither, but that of the petitions being a moſt reſpectable 
body of merchants and planters, and in every other inſtance 
as worthy and reſpeCtable a body of men as any in this or 
any other kingdom. Now he was up, there was one groſs 
miſtake which pervaded the whole petition, which was, that 
miniſters had wholly abandoned and neglected the protection 
of — for a ſeries of years, whereas the fact was notori- 
ouſly otherwiſe. Both troops, military ſtores of all kinds, 
and ſhips of war, had been ſent thither from time to time, 
and Lord Cornwallis, with a land force of 5o00 men, was 
embarked at New York, accompanied by four men of war of 
line. His Lordſhip was however countermanded, when 
it was known that D'Eſtaing had gone to attack Savan- 


nah. 


Marquis of The Marquis of Rockingham contended that D'Eſtaing, 
ibn. had not his troops been prevented by ſickneſs, would have 
been in poſſeſſion of Jamaica, before it would have been in 


the power of Lord Cornwallis to have ſailed from New Vork. 
His Lordſhip's letter was dated the 16th of September; the 
expedition could not have ſailed till the 23d, nor have reach- 
ed Jamaica till near the middle of October. If Jamaica had 
been attempted, the attack would have taken place in the 
month of Auguſt, and General Dalling's letter of the 13th 
of that month, dechred, that if attacked, he was unequal to 
make any effectual reſiſtance. He condemned miniſters 
ſeverely for not ſending a naval force, ſince they were un- 
equal to fend a land one: why they were not able to ſend the 
latter, was to him ſomewhat extraordinary, as he under- 
ſtood, that the Secretary at War, in another place, aſſerted, 
that we had the preceding year near 102,000 men within 
the iſland, and there had been a conſiderable body of troops 
raiſed fince ; nay, he went ſo far as to affirm, that we had 
at the inſtant he was ſpeaking, a more numerous body of 
men in pay, than any power in Europe, or, he believed, in 
the known world. | | 
Lord Sandwich ſaid, it was impoſſible to have a fleet 
ſufficient to defend the windward iflands and Jamaica both; 
D'Eftaing, 
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D'Eſtaing, after the affair of Graneda, had twenty-fix ] 

ſhips of the line; and if he went to Jamaica, there muſt 

have been a force equal to defend it; and the land force at 

the windward iſlands, in all above fifty men of war of the 

line; for though the fleet, if ſtationed at the windward 

iſlands, could run to leeward, a flcet ſtationed at Jamaica 

could not work up to windward, ſo that we muſt have had 

fifty men of war of the line, or leave Jamaica or the 

windward iſlands expoſed and unprotected. He had this 

from as able an officer as any in the ſervice. = 
The Marquis of Rockingham faid, let who will be his M1999 

Lordſhip's adviſer, he had as good a naval authority for il 

contending ; that ſince we could not ſpare troops for the \ 

defence of Jamaica, we ſhould have ſtationed a fleet there, equal 

to its protection; the perſon he alluded to, he was not 

aſhamed to name it, was admiral Keppel. k 
Lord Sandwich replied, if the noble Marquis alluded to Lord SandY 

a particular adviſer, he preſumed he meant Sir Hugh Pal- ib. 

liſer. He meant him among others, and if he did, he 

thought that gallant officer inferior to no man within or 

without the kingdom, He never, however, truſted to the 

ſole advice of any man. He ſought information wherever 

he thought he could get the beſt, and that through various 

channels, and from different perſons; and, after weighing | 

what he heard from each, determined ſolely upon his own 


judgment. 


he Duke of Bolicn inſiſted, that the aſſertion quoted by Duke of | 
the noble Lord could have come from no profeſſional man, Bes. 
for the flect might as well $0 from Jamaica to the windward ' 
iſlands, as from the windward iſlands, conſequently that 
was no apology : beſides, if the Britiſh ſquadron had gone 
to the protection of Jamaica, D'Eſtaing being then at the 
windward 1fland, could be in no danger, as there was no 
other French ſquadron in the Weſt-Indies. But the truth 
was, the French were maſters of the ſea, and though Jamaica 
had been actually attacked by D'Eftaing, our fleet being 
inferior, and the Admiral beſides having no orders to quit 
his ſtation, Jamaica muſt have fallen without a ſingle Britiſh 
ſhip to defend. 

After ſome further altercations the Houſe roſe and ad- 
journed to this day, being ſummoned on a motion of the 
Duke of Bolton's. | 

No public buſineſs till the firſt of March, 
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March 1 
Previous to the reading of the order of the PE? the Earl 
of of Radnor roſe to make tome comments on rhe late militia 
bill, reſpecting the qualification of affairs. The original 
idea of the bill was, the excluding all perſons from hold] ling 
commiſſions in the militia, unleſs entitled by law, that is 
without holding a certain portion of property, which was 
to give them a qualification to accept, or indeed in ſome 
reſpects to oblige them to enter into the ſervice. The 
militia laws had fince their firſt inſtitution undergone many 
alte ratious, but this principle had never been entirely aband- 
oned or given up. No later than the proeeding year, a like 
clauſe had heen introduced or rather confined And rendered 
more operative, by additional proviſions; but he was forr 
to. ſay no good conſequences | had been derived from them 
for the clauſe was totally, diſregarded, and every perſon who 
ſtood well, or came powerfully recommended to the Lord 
Lieutenant, whether qualified or not, were admitted. He 
recollected but one exception, which was a noble Lord, who 
advertiſed that none, but perſons qualified by law, ſhould 
ſerve in his regiment. He roſe now however only to give 
notice to their Lerdſhjps, that he meant at an early day, 
to ſubmit to the Houle, a propoſition he calcylated, 'w hich 
would. put this matter upon fo explicit and permanent a 
footing, as would prevent in future the appointing unquali- 
fied perſons to ſerve in the militia, beyond the power of 
evaſion, or any breach of the law as it now ſtood, and 
had been originally intended. 

"The; order of the, day being then read for which their 
Lordibips were ſummoned, the Earl of Sandwich roſe, and 
moved, that 'the thanks of that Houſe be given to Amiral 
Sir George Brydges Rodney, for the very im portant. advan- 
tages he had gained over the fleet of Spain on the gth and 
161} of January laſt. After ſhortly.pointing out the ſin- 
gular merit of that gallant commander, he obſerved, that a 
circumſtance attended it, which had diſtinguſhed it from 
any other almoſt in the annals of this country ; that was, 
the capture of five ſhips of the line belonging to the enemy, 
beſides thoſe deſtroy ed. | 

arquis of The. Marquis of Rockingham roſe to fond the. motion: 
hingbom. he paſled ſeveral high compliments on the {kill and bravery 
of Sir George Raginey, and ſaid, the, nation was highly in- 
debted to the Admiral; little was due to the admiralty, 
board, for it elcarly appeared, that 1o far a8 miniſters were , 
concerned, 
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ncerned, our good fortune was purely accidental. The 
relicf of Gibraltar and Minorca were, he allowed, neceſſary 
ervices 3 that was the ſole object of the armaments. In the 
performance of that ſervice, fortunately for this country, 
dir George Rodney met the enemy, and like a ſpirited and 
eritorious officer availed himſelf of the opportunity; and 
his ſkill, bravery, and gallantry, had rendered the pub- 
c the moſt eminent ſervice, He heard, that in another 
place (Houſe of Commons) where the ſame ſubje& had been 
nder conſideration, it was propoſed, befides a vote of thanks, 
rhich he ſhould ever conſider a moſt honourable teſtimony, 
o follow the vote with ſome mark of more ſubſtantial fa- 
our, and he thought 2 properly ſo, for no man deſerved 
jt better; and he confeſſed, that he did expect before the 
oble Earl, who made the motion tat down, that he would 
we given fome intimation of ſuch an intention, He un- 
erſtood, that the main object for which Sir George Rod- 
ey was ditpatched to Gilraltar, being by this time attained, 
hat his inſtructions were to proceed to the Weſt-Indies ; if 
herefore in the performance of the other part of his inſtruc- 
ons any accident ſhould happen, he thought no time ſhould 
de loſt in conferring on him an immediate reward. He had 
2a additional reaſon for urging this matter now; becauſe 
nis gallant officer had once before been thanked by that 
ouſe, yet was afterwards ſhamefully neglected; ſo much 
0, that there was an anecdote current about town that 
ad not been as yet contradicted, that we ſhould have been 
eprived of this gallant officers ſervices, but for the almoſt 
nexampled generoſity of a French nobleman (alluding to 
ne ſtory of the Duke de Byron) who not only relieved 
im from his immediate diſtreſſes, but enabled him once 
ore to return to his native country. He did not wiſh to 
vint out the particular mode of rewarding Sir George, but 
e underſtood there was a poſt of conſiderable conſequence 
ow vacant (lieutenant-general of the marines) the inſtitu- 
'on of which was purpoicly to reward men of merit in this 
ne of ſervice; and as he knew no man more deſerving of 
ut poſt, and as promoting him to it would create no ad- 
tional expence to the public, he did not fee where that 
ointment could be more deſervedly beſtowed. 

The Duke of Grafton preſſed the general argument of re- 
ard very ſtrenuouſly; and the particular mode of reward- 
og Sir George, in the way hinted by the noble Marquis, 


1 terms equally warm. He ſaid he was much ſurpriſed not 
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A 1 
to hear from the noble Earl at the head of the admiralty * 
ſomething ſpecific and authorative on the ſubject, not in th, * 
ſhape of a motion, as that would be informal, but in; * 


general intimation that his Majeſty ſpontaneouſly from him. 
ſelf, or by the advice of his confidential ſervants, woulda 
follow up the preſent vote with a reward ſuitable to the 
very eminent ſervices the Admiral had rendered hee 
country. 7 It w 

He EF the noble Earl would, in the performance of ; 

duty which confeſſedly lay upon him, give the Houſe, be. 
fore it roſe, ſome aſſurance of ſuch an intention, Fo 
his part, if he did not hear ſome aſſurance of that kind, 
he ſhould quit the Houſe with regret. The Admiral, he 
underſtood, was deſtined, as ſoon as he fulfilled the obje& 
of the primary part of his inſtructions, for the Wet. 
Indies: if any accident in his way thither, or after hy 
ſhould arrive there, ſhould befal him, in all probilig 
his preſent merit would be forgotten, Experience had 
already proved how Admirals and commanders wen 
treated, when they proved unſucceſsful, He wou 
not ſay that any officer ſince the commencement of tie 
preſent war, had been ſo ſucceſsful; but this he might 
aſſert, that ſeveral great and able officers had been employel, 
and having from the defeat of the plans under which the 
acted, or from other circumſtances originating from cauſ 
for which they were by no means reſponſible, not anſwerel 
the expectations of the public; it was well known what 
arts, both within and without doors, were uſed to white 
away, inſinuate, or directly depreciate, the characters d 
thoſe very deſerving, though unſucceſsful men. If, in the 
courſe of the admiral's further operations any thing ſhoul 
happen which might impede his ſucceſs, he made no doubt 
but the ſane arts would be employed againſt him; and thateven 
effort would be made by adminiſtration, as in the inſtance 
al/\uded to, to throw the blame upon him, and blaſt his well 
earned laurels, For theſe reaſons he urged the noble Loi 
at the head of the Admiralty, to give their Lordſhips ſont 
ſatisfaction, ſome pledge, that Sir George Radney's ver 
eminent ſetrvices, would meet with an immediate and ſuitadk 
reward. 

Earl of Eingham purſued the ſame argument, and enten 
into a more ſpecific explanation, He faid it was no ec! 
that Sir George Rodney was ordered out with an — 

| aft 
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y fer affecting the relief of Gibraltar and Minorca, to proceed 
the the Weſt Indies; it was equally well known, that no 
n 48 nore than three, or at moſt four ſhips of the line, were to 
im. proceed with him to the place of his deſtination. In the 
vide american ſeas there were but nineteen under Admiral Par- 
the WW ter, four in North America under Admiral Arbuthnot, and 
nx at moſt are going out from England; in all thirty-two. 
It was confidently ſaid, that eight out of Admiral Parker's 
feet muſt return to repair and refit, having been nearly two 
years from Europe; but ſuppoſing that no more than half 
that number ſhould return, the whole of our force in the 
Weſt Indies would not exceed twenty-eight, On the other 
hand, Monſ. La Mothe Piquet and Le Craſſe had ſixteen un- 
fer their command; ſeventeen had ſailed from Breſt under 
onſieur Guichen early in the laſt month, with gooo land 
forces on board. Spain had fix ſhips at the Havannah. The 
papers reported that ſmaller detachments had been ſent there; 
nd it was generally believed that Monſieur Duchaffault was 
reparing to follow Monſieur Guichen with a ſtrong addi- 
onal force: but putting rumours and reports out of the 
queſtion, it was evidently clear that the enemy at the open- 


ty in the Weſt Indian ſeas. Under theſe certain circum- 
unces, what might be the fate of Sir George Rodney? but 
hat overpowered by a ſuperior force, ſhould that happen ta 
e the caſe, adminiſtration, to cover their own neglect and 
ad management, which was exactly ſimilar to the fate of 
nother brave officer, would endeavour to throw ,the blame 
pon Sir George, and cancel the obligations his country owed 
im, by imputing his former ſuccefles to accident, or a ſupe- 
or force, He therefore, as well to reward the ſervices of 
de gallant admiral, as to prevent miniſters from ſacrificing 
he character of a great and deſerving officer, anxiouſly wiſh- 
d that ſome immediate reward were beſtowed on the admiral, 


dir George in very ſtrong terms, and ſpoke as a profeſſional 
an to ſeveral particulars, He chiefly confined himſelf to 
de ſituation of our naval affairs in the Mediterranean and the 
eſt Indies. He ſaid, he underſtood that the diſtribation of 
e fleet was this: that four ſhips were to proceed under Sir 
orge Rodney to the Weſt Indies, and that the remaining 
venty, or twenty-one, were to return to England; by which 
eans the Mediterranean would be deſerted, and Sir George 
duld be conſiderably inferior in the Weſt Indies. This was at 

' Cc 2 once 


ng of the next campaign would have a conſiderable ſuperio- 
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The Duke of Bolton went over a great part of the ſame pake of 
round, extolled the military proweſs and profeflional ſkill Beles. 
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once deſerting one ſervice and tinting the other. If we cou & 
not ſpare a force ſufficient for the Mediterranean, we might 


ſurely fpare a greater force for the Weſt Indies; or if none 1 
could be ſpared for the Weſt Indies, ſurely Gibraltar ought WI (7. 
to be protected. "0 


After urging this matter in ſeveral points of view, he dn. 
he fully acquieſced in the ſentiments of his noble friends, that die. 
ſome mark of ſubſtantial reward ought to be beftowed on the M; | 
very able and deſerving officer who was the object of the pre. him 
ſent adreſs, and none more proper than the one mentioned, He 
that of lieutenant-general of the marines; and the more (9, Wt; 
as keeping that poſt vacant, was an act extremely unpopular, WM this 
on two accounts; fiiſt, as the preſent was a time of war, Wha 
when, if the poſt was at all neceſſary, it would be doubly ſo; WM oh: 
ſecondly, as the not filling it held out an appearance; ane 
miniſters intended that the perſvr. who had been diſmiſſed from WM this 
it [Sir Hugh Palliſer] he believed, with the general approba-Wlong 
tion of all, but his immediate friends were again to be fein- yer 
ſtated. muc 

This appearance was ſtrengthened by this particular cir- WM opp: 
cumſtance, that from the time the poſt was created, till the Ml bea 
late vacancy took place, he doubted much whether it hae E 
been vacant for more than a few days at any one time, leng 

Earl of Sandwich anſwered no part of what had fallen in prel 
the courſe of the debate, but what related to the giving St te 
George Rodney a reward. He ſaid, it was the peculiar pro- min 
vince of the crown to diſtinguiſh and reward thoſe who half de 
ſerved it ably and faithfully; that it would be preſumption ſpok 
in him to undertake or ſay what his Majeſty might or might who 
not, or ought to do; that it would be a direct invafion of WM vert: 
his prerogative to preſcribe to him on ſuch an occafion ; tu ſult 

races and favours, ſuch as thoſe deſcribed, were the proper Ml thei: 
gift of the Sovereign; that he never wiſhed their Loruſhips'9 ealle 
entrench on this excluſive right; and that as to any promile, ¶ ſure 
it would be indecent to make it in or out of that Houſe : bu chen 
it was, he believed, well known to be one of the leading 
characteriſtics of his Mzjeſty's reign, to reward ſuch of hi 
ſubjects as ſeemed worthy of his favour and protection. 

The queſtion was then put on his Lordſhip's motion of 
thanks, and agreed to rem. con. 

His Lordſhip moved likewiſe, that the noble Lord on tit 
woolſack be defired to communicate by letter to Sir Geary? 
Brydges Rodney, the vote now paſſed, and acquaint him 
the very high ſenſe this Houſe have of the important and liz 
nal ſervices he has performed for his country. x 
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uld No debate till Monday, March 6th, 
ght March 6. 


one As ſoon as the order of the day was read, Lord Vycombe Earl SBel. 
wy E of Shelburne] roſe, and acquainted their Lordſhips, * 


that the reaſon why he troubled them in ſummoning them 
aid i that day, was, for purpoſes that concerned the honour and 
hat M 4: nity of Parliament, and the ſupport of the conſtitution ; 
the WM i; was to enquire into the cauſe of two noble Lords near 
re- bim being diſmiſſed their employments, to whom no charge 
ed, af delinquency could poſſibly be made, nor even was pre- 
ſo, WW tended to be made; nor could any reaſon be aſſigned but 
lar, BW this ſuggeſtion, that one noble Lord had declared the fide he 
var, WH ſhould take on a queſtion agitated in that Houſe ; and the 
ſo ; WW other noble Lord had abſolutely voted on it. Theſe were 
s if WW the only crimes they had committed; and for the exerciſe of 
rom Wl this common freedom, inherent in the conſtitution, and be- 
ba» WM longing to every member of either Houle of Parliament, they 
ein · ¶ were diſgraced in the face of their country, without even ſo 

much as knowing the cauſe of their diſmiſſion, or having the 
cit. WM opportunity of ſatisfying their reſpective counties on that 
tne bead. 
ha His Lordſhip ſpoke fully and forcibly to the dangerous 

lengths this proceeding led to, particularly at a time like the 
1 1 preſent, when every body confeſſed and felt the influence of 
dir the crown in the extremes of every department, from the 
pro · ¶ miniſter to the loweſt officer of exciſe, He likewiſe ſtated 
nal the power of Lord-lieutenants, reſpecting the militia laws; 
tion ſpoke honourably to the characters of the two noble Lords 
gte whoſe diſmiſlions were pointed out by the motion, and ad- 
n of WM verted with great energy to the various evils which might re- 
that WW fult from ſuch a ſyſtem of government, where their duty to 
oper Wi their country was interpreted, to amount to an act which 
0s "08 called for ſome ſignal mark of his Majeſty's diſplea- 
nile, Bi fure ; beſides the diſcontents, the diſplacing two perſons of 
but their rank in the ſtate as well as public and private characters, 
for no other crime but that of voting agreeabiy to their 
conſcience, His Lordſhip then, with his uſual knowledge 
of conſtitutional hiſtory, ei tered into a very exact detail of 
the riſe and power of Lord- lieutenants of counties. He ſaid, 
that this great office, though veſted in the conſtitution, was 
not generally eſtabliſned ti]] the reign of Queen Elizabeth; 
and that its powers, trom tne beginning, wefe in a great re- 
bet independent of the crown, and always conſidered as a 
balance betwen the people and the power of prerogative. 
Having ſhewa this ia ſome inſtauces, his Lordſhip adverted 
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to the eſtabliſhment and power of the militia, praiſed its ori. 
ginal inſtitution, and the conſtitutional effects ſuch a body 
of freemen muſt, under proper regulations, yield to their 
country ; but that this oo inſticution, ever Bo the year 
1762, had been fo broken in by acts of Parliament, as u 
throw its power and force into the hands of the crown, that 
it was daily becoming one of the ſtate engines of corruption, 
From the militia his Lordſhip paſſed on to the army ; and 
here, being on firm ground (his Lordſhip being bred a ſol. 
dier) he was accurate, ſpirited, inquiſitive, and informing, 
He ſpoke with a peculiar and honeſt vehemence of a regulz- 
tion lately adopted in this ſchool of war, called occationil 
rank; he ſaid, this was the moſt deſtructive, humiliating 
principle, that could poſſibly be brought to operate upon a 
ſoldier ; a character nurſed and educated in high notions d 
honour, and whoſe very exiſtence depended upon his fame 
and emulation; that though he would rather avoid giving 
any precedents of this abuſe, yet that it ſhould not be 
thought he dealt in mere declamation, he would aſk what 
pretenſions a Mr, Fullarton had to be appointed a lieutenant 
colonel? This gentleman had never held any rank, or ever 
was in the army before; he had been clerk to the noble 
Lord in the green ribband [Lord Stormont] when on his 
embaſly to France, where perhaps he might have acquitte 
himſelf very well with his pen, but never was acquainted 
with the uſe of the ſword ; yet this clcrk in office, this on- 
mis, contrary to all military eſtabliſhments, contrary to all 
the ſpirit of the army, was now a lieutenant colonel, and 
had the ſuperiority in command over Lord Harrington, a 
young nobleman of the moſt active and enterprizing ſpirit 
who had fought his way, inch by inch, to command, and 
whoſe great rank 4 family connections ſerved him in n0 
other light but to h Ve marked his ſervices to the public, 
His Lordfhip, er this, enumerated many other inſtances; 
and indeed the vile Lords who fat round him, furniſhed 
him with ſo mary, that he begged leave to decline giving 
any more of that ſcandalous and degrading practice“; but 
turning to the wgolſack, called upon the noble Lord who 
ſat there, to et him, how he ſhould like to ſee men, who 
called themſe!i ves lawyers (he did not mean even Scotch law- 
yers) but men ha had never been in the leaſt degree edu- 
eaicd as {uch, a once aſſum n, the dignity of the bench, 
and undertake to cxvound the laws and conſtitutions of this 
country ? 


In 
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ln this pointed animadverſion on the abuſes of the army? 
orie paid the higheſt compliments to Lord Amherſt,; won” 
och lred he did not ſee his name at the head of the office, which 
dein de conſtitution allowed of (commander in chief), as he was 
Yer ery ſure, could he remedy the abuſes complained of, he 
S 10 8Would, He at the ſame time reprobated the ſcandalous inſi- 
that uations thrown out by miniſtry, and their runners, againſt 
10n, his noble Lord's avarice. He knew it to be falſe, and could 
and Mer ſe from no other ground, than that little ſordid principle 
fol- Mich prevails in corrupted minds to endeavour to ſully the 
ing. Wheputation of men of contrary principles. 

ua. From the whole of this ſpeech, which was above an hour 
On and an half long, full of information, full of eloquence, and 
ting full of fire, and which none can have a proper conception 
n 2 et, without 3 him, his Lordſhip deſcribed the alarming 


779 


$ of Wn dangerous influence of the crown, which was taking 
ame Buch daily ſtrides, both in the militia and the army, and in 
"= ſhort, in every other department, that if it was not immedi- 
be 


ately checked, the prerogative would be the ruling influence 
ff the ſtate, He then propoſed the following motion, at the 
ſame time aſſuring their Lordſhips, if any one Lord could 
riſe and declare upon his honour, he did not believe theſe two 


y at 
1ant 
ever 


oble noble Lords were diſplaced from their offices for giving their 
bis votes in Parliament, he would withdraw it. 

el BY « Whereas the Marquis of Carmarthen was diſiniſſed from 
nted Bt; employment of the — of the Eaſt Riding of the 


com- 
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dunty of York, on the morning of that day when his opi- 
nion to ſupport with his vote a motion that was made in the 
Houſe on the 8th day of February laſt was well known ; and 
whereas the Earl of Pembroke was likewiſe diſmiſſed from 
the Lieutenancy of the county of Wilts ſoon after he gave 
lis vote on the ſame queſtion, which office of Lieutenant has 
been at all times important, but moſt peculiarly ſo undet the 
reſent conſtitution of the militia, And whereas no cauſe 
as been ſuggeſted or communicated to either of the ſaid 
noble Lords for ſuch diſmiſſion, this Houſe therefore hath 
erery ground to believe that the ſame had reference to their 
conduct in Parliament.“ 

And it was therefore moved, that an humble addreſs he 
preſented to his Majeſty, to defire that he will be graciouſſy 
* pleaſed to acquaint this Houſe whether he has been adviſed, 
„ ad by whom, to diſmiſs the ſaid two noble Lords, or eicher 
this of them, from their ſaid employments, for their conduct in 
arliament.“ 
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The motion was then read by the Lord Chancellor, when 
The Marquis of Curmarthen laid, the nature of the motion 


Carmarthen. was ſuch, as that he could not in delicacy vote in ſupport of 


Far! of 
Per: ee . 


it. He nevertheleſs heartily approved of it, and tor thj 
particular purpoſe, that by it he hoped he ſhould be able tg 
tell his enquiring county the reaſon he had been diſplaces 
from acting as their Lord Licutenant—Nor had he likeyij 
attended in his place to the motion to be able to anſwer ay 
noble Lord in the courſe of the debate, which he would :: 
ferve himſelf for without at preſent ſaying any thing mor; 
on the ſubject. He would add, however, that underſtand ag 
ſuch a motion was to be made, 'be ſhould certainly have | ud 
away, were it not in order to hear from the mouth of ſom: 
of his Majeſty's confidential ſervants the reaſon his graciou 
ſovereign had for diſmiſſing him from the Lieutenancy of 
the county over which he had the honour to preſide. ke 
Hattered himſelf his removal was not occaſioned by any ah: 
of the power annexed to his office, nor did he underſtand 
that he had given any offence to the people of the county df 
York, either as Lieutenant or by the vote he had given, a 
he received ſeveral letters from many of the moſt reipeCtable 
gentlemen in that county, containing a full approbation of 
his conduct in Parliament. 

The Earl of Pembrote role next, and explained the natur 
of his diſmiſſion, which he was ſure his Majeſty was adviſed 
to, as when he reſigned the office of Lord of the Bed-cham- 
ber to him he inet with the ſame gracious reception he was 
wont to do. He ſaid his family had been Lord Lieutenants 
of Wilts ever ſince the office was known in England, and he 
was happy to find that his con Juct had been ſuch, upon all 
occaſions, as to meet the appr. ation of his county. 

His Lordſhip was remarkably ſevere upon ſome late pro- 
motions which had taken place, and he (aid, he deſpiſed trom 
his heart the means made ute of to obtain rank, contrary to 
the eſtabliſhed rules of ſervice, and affirmed, that army in 
which ſuch things were permitted muſt either moulder away, 
or become a dangerous engine in the hands of government, 
As the preſent motion rc ineRed him, as well as the noble 
Marquis who had Juſt fat down, * muſt, like the noble 
Marquis, decline giving his note. 

The Earl of Abined 74 role to gixe his entire approbation to 
the motion, aad paid the noble Lord who made it many 
compliments; the dangerous influence of the Crown was 


known and felt throughout the ſtate, and had reached, as 
10 
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ia greater or leſs degree affected every claſs and deſcription 
hen Not men, and if ſuch inſtances were permitted to — un- 


tion enquired into and unredreſſed, the danger might become ir- 

rt of remediable. Mo 

- thi Lord Stormont reſted his oppoſition to the motion, princi- Lord S- 

!e of pally on the diſcretion of the Crown to remove any officer it. þ 

ace! thought proper, that this diſcretion was given the Crown by 

wie the conſtitution, no noble Lord had thought proper to deny; 

any would cherefore, his Lordſhip ſaid, be out of all rule to 

e- addreſs his Majeſty on ſuch a ſubject, when his prerogative 

nor: was concerned, and inſtanced the conduct of the long Par- 

dag lament in ſupport of his opinion. In reſpect to the abuſes of 

ad the militia and army his — was quite ſilent, unleſs a 

me few words in defence of his quondam clerk in office, now 

zo Lieutenant Colonel Fullarton, by ſaying, though he was not 

ai bred to the army, yet from his known and tried character, 

ie he dared to ſay he would ſupport the character of a ſoldier 

ee with ſpirit and propriety. Before his Lordſhip fat down, he 

tand 2nimadverted with great apparent feeling on the previous de- 

ei claration made by a noble Marquis, © that;he would give 

„boch an opinion on ſuch a queſtion;“ that this declaration he 

ade did not expect from any noble Lord before he heard the de- 

n of dates on the queſtion, on which he might ſtake that opinion. 
His Lordſhip obſerved that the two noble Lords held their of- 

ture fices through the favour of the Crown, and had therefore no right 

„iel to complain when it was withdrawn; for they loſt noth1 

am- they could call their qwn ; and concluded with the following 

3M 2poſtrophe, —** God forbid that any man ſhould come into 

ants this Houſe with a determined opinion to vote, without firſt 

be bearing the debate!“ N 

1 all Lord Radno ſpoke in favour of the motion, and in parti- Lord Reds 
lar to the abuſes daily creeping into the militia laws, which, *. 

pr his Lordſhip ſaid, in the courſe of the ſeſſion he ſhould take 

ron vp more particularly. He reprobated with becoming ſpirit 

y to the dangerous influence of the Crown, and ſaid, it was ex- 

a pected that noble Lords who held places, &c. ſhould vote as 

ray, WY prerogative ſhould dictate, ſuch places could be confidered in 

en. no other light than the worſt of bribes. 3 

oble Earl of Effingham followed. Lord Radncr on the conſtitutional Earl of 

dhe ground of Parliament, being independent of the influence of erben. 
the Crown, and combated many propoſitions laid down by Lord 

a htormont, particularly at the word diſcretion of the Crown. 

He allowed the crown this diſcretion, —It was never contra- 


Vor, XV... Da died. | 
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dicted.— But the abuſe of this diſcretion in the crown wy; 
what Parliament at all times had a right to enquire into, 
The Marquis of Rockingham made tome pointed obſerya. 


Reckingbom: tions on the abuſe of the militia laws; ſaid, that they were 


Duke of 
Richmord, 


in every reſpect making daily nearer approaches to a ſtand. 
ing army. The militia was inſtituted merely as a conſti- 
tutional force, and pointed to two objects; that is to ſay, for 
the defence of the kingdom from our foreign enemies, and 
at the ſame time, to have that defence compoſed of men, 
not immediately dependent upon the crown and its mini- 
ſters. This was the true and original idea on which the 
militia, as now conſtituted, was firſt taken up; but if un- 
qualified perſons were permitted to ſerve, merely as merce. 
naries, for the ſake of pay and rank; if ſubſtitutes were con- 
tinued from time to time, at the expiration of three years, 
for which they engaged ; and finally, which was the main 
ſpring of the whole, if the Lords Lieutenant were to be 
diſmiſſed, merely for their political principles, or for dif- 
fering with the miniſters for the time being, be he who 
he might, for cauſes would never be wanting, as they could 
be continually created; he, for one, ſaw the difference be- 
tween a militia and a ſtanding army : of the two, he was 
inclined to give the preference to the latter, becauſe they 
very ſeldom troubled themſelves with partics or politics, but 
coafined their attention chiefly to their duty as ſoldiers, and 
to the intereſt and honour of their country, and their ſove- 
reign. It was much to be lamented, that this country, at 
this preſent critical period, was ſo diſtrafted and divided, 
and without travelling beyond the bounds of probability, he 
could readily conceive, that by diſplacing Lords Lieutenant 
of one deſcription, and replacing them by another, it would 
be a taſk much leſs difficult to model the militia agreeable 
to the wiſhes of miniſters than the army, His Lordſhip, 
after prefſing theſe arguments very forcibly, and urging 
them in ſeveral points of view, expreſſed his fulleſt appro- 
bation of the motion moved for by the noble Earl. 

The Duke of Richmond, in anſwer to two expreſſions which 
fell from the noble Viſcount in the green ribbon (the fir, 
relative to the diſcretionary power of the crown, to diſmils, 
at pleaſure, all officers holding places under it; and the 
other, God forbid that any noble Lord ſhould enter, pre- 
determined, to give his vote before he heard the debate, 
ſaid, that he was much ſurprized to hear the noble Viſcount, 


of all men alive, make uſe of the latter expreſſion, when his 
: Lordfhip 
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Lordſhip muſt know, that there was not a ſingle Lord pre- 
ſent, who had fo often given a vote without hearing ſo much 
25 a tittle of the debate. 

He would not undertake to ſtate the exact number of 
years the noble Viſcount acted abroad, in a public cha- 
ner; he believed upwards of thirteen or fourteen ; yet, 
during ſo long a period, he never remembered having been 
preſent at a debate, in which the noble Viſcount, though 
abſent, did not vote by proxy, without hearing a ſyllable 
of what paſſed, being, at the time, ſeveral hundred miles 
diſtant from the paſſing ſcene, at Paris, Vienna, &c. Nay 
more, though perhaps that was a fign of the noble Lord's 
converſion, or an acknowledgment of his error, for he has 
fince heard him ſay, that he voted by proxy, in that Houſe, 
in favour of meaſures of which he did not approve. 

As to the unlimited, unreftrained diſcretion of the crown, 
in a choice of perſons to fill the offices of the ſtate, it was 
no doubt an inherent, indiſputed prerogative veſted in it, 
for the wiſeſt and beſt purpoſes ; but it was a prerogative 
or right, the exerciſe of which, as well as every other power 
or right the crown enjoyed, that was ſubjeC to the controul 
and animadverſion of Parliament. It was like them, exer- 
ciſed by council and advice, and if 1mproperly exerciſed, as 
in other inſtances, ſubjected the adviſers to enquiry, and if 
the cauſe was ſuch as not to juſtify the advice, ſubjected them 
to removal, cenſure, or puniſhment. This was what was 
meant by a diſcretionary power being veſted in the crown, 
it was neither more nor leſs. There was an unſound diſer- 
tion as well as a ſound diſcretion; by the ſenſe put upon it, it 
meant no more than a power or ability to act, which was 
after ſubject to the controul and diſcuſſion of Parliament. 

After explaining very fully what he underſtood to be 
the diſcretionary power or prerogative, which the Kings 
of this realm enjoy, or have a right to claim under the con- 
ſitution of a limited government, he contended, whenever 
that power was wantonly and evidently abuſed, it became 
tyrannical or arbitrary, and not diſcretionary. 

His Grace then proceeded to ſhew, that the whole order 
of things was reverſed in the line of promotion, civil and 
military, particularly in the latter. Al rank was trampled 
won, all ſubordination was at an end; corruption and fac- 
tion had pervaded every order of men, and every department 
of the ſtate. Influence and patronage had ſwept every 
ting before them, and favour, and not merit or experience, 

Dd 2 was 
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was the ſure road to preferment. A ſtronger inſtance cou u 
not be adduced, than the one mentioned by the noble Lom 
who made the motion, He defired any one Lord to la 
his hand on his heart, and fairly declare, whether he thought Lor 
a man cloſeted in Paris, or thruſt up behind a deſk, could 
inſtantly, by intuition, ſtep forward as a candidate for mi- 
litary command, or if he did, what kind of perſons thok 
muſt be, who could not only liſten to, but give way to ſuch er 
ridiculous and abſurd pretenſions? Yet ſuch was the caſe er 
reſpect of a late military promotion. A man of yeſterday, 
a clerk to the embaſſy at Paris, was, by a mere exertion of 

wer or miniſterial caprice, put over the heads of p-. in 
wards of a thouſand officers, many of them of long and trie e 
ſervice, of eſtabliſhed merit in their profeſſion, and bei 
up to the art of war from their earlieſt youth. Such pro- 
motions, ſo contrary to the rules of ſervice, not only in thi 
country, but all over Europe, was ſufficient to drive every 
man of honour and ſpirit from the ſervice, to diſſeminat ve 
diſcontents throughout the whole army, and to deter the 
young nobility and gentry of weight and fortune from en- 
tering into the army, when not only they were liable to be 
robbed of their juſt rank, in the wual courſe of preferment, Mun 
but to have perſons put over their heads to command them, put. 


who perhaps hardly knew the right end of a firelock. eve 


Lord Denbigh roſe and declared, that he had the highelt 
eſteem and regard for the two noble Lords, whoſe diſmiſſa you 
from the poſts they lately enjoyed, furniſhed the ſubjed i "ec 
matter of the preſent debate. That the father of one 0 
them [ Duke of Leeds, father of the Marquis of Carmarthen He 
was an old and particular friend, with whom he had livedW1<r 
for a great number of years upon a footing of the greatell ove 
Intimacy, and that conſequently every motive, as an indivi- 
dual, to have been nearly intereſted in any circumſtance 
which related to that noble Duke and his family, and of 
courſe in any matter which concerned the noble Lord in his" © 
eye, whoſe political ſentiments he underſtood very mater 
ally differed from thoſe of the noble Duke, his father, for 
the laſt twelve months. Indeed, neither the noble Duke nor 
he thought as the noble Marquis did, reſpecting the con- 
duct of public affairs, 220 

When he faid this, however, his duty would not permit 
him to be filent, when he heard it ſuggeſted that the noble 
Lord to whom he was alluding, or either of the noble Lords 


were diſmiſſed from their offices of Lord Lieutenant on — 
coun 
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mnt of any vote they gave, or ſaid they would, or meant 
give in that Houſe. The noble Lord who made the mo- 
on, and the noble Duke who {poke laſt, called upon noble 


7%, 


ould 
Lord 


la 

* Lords to riſe, and lay their hands on their hearts, and fairly 
ould eclare upon their honours, whether or not they thought 
mi- bat the noble Earl and the noble Lord, whole names were 


kd as the foundation of the preſeht motion, were diſmiſſed 
nerely on account of their conduct in that Houſe. In an- 
wer to which, he, as one who was called upon in this ſolemn 


thok 
ſuch 


e in 
day, Panner, could lay his heart on Ins hand | here a loud laugh] 
n ad declare, that he did not believe it was; for if it were a 


up. Principle of that kind which cauſed the removal of the no- 
tried Lords from the poſts they lately filled, he had ſeveral 
brei ble Lords near him, and at whom he was now looking, 
here he eyed the Dukes of Mancheſter, Richmond, and 


Pro- | 

this rafton, Marquis of Rockingham, &c. being on that fide of 
verſWOi« Houſe) who were in a continual ſtate of oppoſition to 
nate orerament, and enemies to the crown, yet, were neverthe- 


c permitted to retain their offices of Lords Lieutenant. 
He faid, that if the fact had been as ſtated, and the cauſe 
ſigned for the removal of the two noble Lords was on ac- 
ount of their conduct in that Houle, it would not be with- 
ut numerous precedents to ſupport and ſanction it. He be- 
eved it had often been done fince the revolution, and 


the 
en- 
o be 
ent, 
1em, 


hetWoder the favourite adminiſtration of the noble Lords who 
11a ould vote for the preſent propoled addreſs, and there was 
dect recent inſtance of the kind early in the preſent reign, when 
e off one of his preſent Majeſty's confidential ſervants were in 
hen] {Wower, he meant the caſe of a noble Earl lately deceaſed 
ivedWQJ Temple] who, for a vote given in that Houſe, had been re- 


atef{Woved from the Lieutenancy of the county of Bucks. 

liri- Earl Temple roſe, and ſaid a few words merely to ſet the Earl Tb. 
ance ble Earl right, as to the fact juſt ſtated by him; he could 

d of ure the noble Earl he had been groſsly miſinformed as to 

bis e cauic of his noble relation's removal from the Lieute- 

ter- Nancy of the county of Bucks; it was not on account of any 

for Note given in that Houſe, that his noble relation was remoy- 

nor from his office 


The Duke of Richmond ſaid, he wiſned to know from the Duke of 


CON» 
oble Lord who ſpoke laſt but one [Denbigh] whom he Kichmead. 

rmitPcant to deſcribe under the appellation of the enemies of the 

oblewn. If his Lordſhip knew of any ſuch, it was his duty 


rds, 
A- 
unt 


point them out, nay, it would be criminal in him to 
enceal them; if, on the other hand, the noble Earl under- 
took 
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at, but likewiſe in the diſpoſal of places of high truſt, 
eminence, and actual ſervice. His Grace directed his 
tention a ſecond time to the late ſhameful promotions 
ich had taken place in the army, ſo contrary to every 
mer precedent, and in every reſpect tending to fill the 
2 whole army with diſguſt and diſcontent. In proof of this, 
mentioned the promotions of Meſſrs. M*Carmack, Keat- 
xc. who had lately, (the former from being a captain, and 
| latter a ſubaltern on half-pay) been raiſed to the rank 
colonels, with the command of regiments annexed to that 
and the gentleman to whom he had before alluded, 
ho had been lately clerk to the noble Viſcount in high 
fce, when ambaſſador at Paris, who, he preſumed, had 
wer ſeen any gun diſcharged, put a pot or water-gun, yet he 
u now removed from behind the deſk, and promoted to 
e command of a battalion ! 
His Grace made a long and ſpirited ſpeech, and read in 
place an extract from the debates of the Lords in the 
ar' 1733, where, upon the crown's diſmiſſing Lord Cob- 
m and the Duke of Bolton from their places, a pro- 
t had been entered into by ſeveral noble Lords (the late 
rd Bathurſt at their head.) This he hoped would ftrike 
tir Lordſhips as a precedent for the right of Parliament 
regulate the abuſe of diſcretion in the crown, and in par- 
lar draw up a noble Lord in his eye, (the Lord Preſident) 
d ſupport the ſentiments of his noble father; concluding 
th an appeal to the law Lords and Bench of Biſhops, aſk- 
the learned Lord on the wool-ſack, and the right 
erend Prelate, at the head of that Bench, next the fre, 
ww they would approve to have filk gowns and dignities 
the church conferred upon men every way unfitted for 
ch ſtations, by habit, education, or learning, and totally ig- 
rant of both law and goſpel. 


17 


5 other ground but that of neglect or incapacity: and he 
ud fay with truth, after upwards of thirty years public ſer- 
Ke, that he did not know he had ever made an enemy, or given 
t cauſe of offence, in any public character he had filled. 
ming ſaid this, however, he, for one, thought that the pre- 
at motion was highly objeCtionable on ſeveral accounts, 

L on none more than it directly went to entrench on one 


m ſervants. The power of the crown might, in ſome in- 
ces, be imprudently exerciſed, Eyery power, _— 
| modified, 


firſt prerogatives of the crown, that of a choice of its 


1 


The Lord Pręſedent Bathurſt] declared that he always diſ- Lord Pref- 


proved of removing perſons from their appointments on“ 
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modiked, or to whomever intruſted, was liable to ſome degye 
of abuſe ; not that he at all ſuppoſed that to be the caſe in t 
preſent inſtance, for there was nothing that diftingyiſh 
the removals which formed the ſubject of the preſent debatg 
from a ſucceſhve ſtream of precedents, from the revoluti, 
down to the preſent day, in times looked upon to be d 
moſt favourable to liberty: but allowing the argument 
urged by the noble Lords who ſupported the motion in 
fulleſt extent; give them every weight thoſe who urged ther 
wiſhed to give them, he was perfectly ſatisfied that there wa 
not a ſingle noble Lord on either fide of the Houſe yh 
ſeriouſly wiſhed to have his Majeſty's prerogative abridge 
much leſs annihilated, which would be the direct conſe 
quence of agreeing to the preſent motion. 
Marquis of Marquis of Rockingham roſe a ſecond time, in order | 
Keulen ſhew the ill-founded ſuſpicions of a noble Earl Hillſborougꝭ 
who, in a former debate, had reprobated the county meet 
ings, aſſociations, &c. in the moſt unhandſome and unbecon 
ing manner, whenee his Lordſhip drew this inference 
which he was ready to prove and corroborate by the mo 
reſpectable authority, that the motives which induced ſere 
ml noblemen and gentlemen to enter into and encourag 
them, were ſolely the welfare and intereſt of the nation 
general; that the invectives thrown out by the noble Lo 
on a former day, of their tending to factions and ſeditian 
were notoriouſly groundleſs, and ſerved only to deter met * 
friends to the cauſe which thoſe petitions were calculat 
to promote, but timid and cautious in their nature, fre 
reſorting to the only means left in their power for remo non 
ing the evils they fo deeply felt, and ſo loudly complaine 
of. 
Lord Fillj- Lord Hillſborcugh roſe, and denied that he had on a fo uri. 
nf mer day called the aſſociations factious, ſcditious, or Ut 
conſtitutional, but that the petitions which were recen 
from them, contained many circumſtances from which fa 
tion and ſedition could be well inferred ; he alſo ſaid, he ha 
the por reſpe& for the two Lords who were diſmiſſe 


but begged leave to decline the giving his aflent to Hue 
motion. pros 
LordGra- Lord Craven made a ſhort ſpeech, and ſpoke warmly hs 
wen. favour of the motion; he ſaid, that as the two noble Lov] 


who were the ſubjc& of debate, had no intelligences pul 
lic or private, of the motive which induced his 
zeſty to deprive them of their reſpe&ive cmployme 
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Lords Lieutenant; and that their removal afforded the 
in lic ground to ſurmiſe that the two noble Lords conduct 
d ability was not equal to the taſk impoſed upon them; 
therefore was his candid opinion, that an humble addreſs 
e preſented to his Majeſty, requeſting he would be moſt 
e ü ciouſly pleaſed to let the Houſe know who adviſed the 
men noble Lords removal from their important offices. His 
rdſhip concluded his ſpeech by beſtowing large encomiums 
| then! the aflociations of the county of Berks. 

re Va The Lord Chancellor, with his uſual induſtry, laid hold Lord chan- 
erery expreſſion dropped during the debate which tend- le. 
xd to the diminution of the influence of the crown. He 
emed to coincide with Lord Stormont relative to the mo- 
on, and ſaid, if his Majeſty's royal will was ſubject to parlia- 
ler | tentary controul and examination, upon every promotion or 
moval, which prudence directed him to put into execution, 
mech modes of proceeding would end in a total ſubverſion of his 
*comndMajeſty's prerogative, and Parliament could never put an 
rencend to the different enquiries would enſue upon the exer- 
iſe of the King's prerogative being exerciſed either by diſ- 
niſſing his Lieutenants, or appointing others in their room. 
He allo ſaid, if the preſent motion ſucceeded, the conſe- 
quence would be, that the Houſe would never be extricated 
rom difficulties which might neceſſarily be the conſequence 
0100 ſuch addreſſes and appeals to the Sovereign upon every 
Mcexerciſe of the powers veſted in him by the conſtitution. 
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date ne then proceeded to anſwer ſeveral parts of the ſpeech made 
fr by the noble Lord who moved the addreſs in a ſtrain of 


rony, which did not at all ſeem to be his Lordſhip's forte. 

He gave his attention more particularly to the ſub- 
elt under conſideration, the reſult of which, {tripped of the 
nriety of collateral arguments which accompanied it, was, 
hat no proof had been laid before their Lordſhips, nor even 
an attempt to prove that the diſmiſſion of the noble Mar- 
quis or the noble Earl, aroſe from any vote they had 
gen in that Houſe; conſequently till ſome fact were 
ſlated or proof made, that their parliamentary conduct was 
0 Wie cauſe of their diſmiſſal, it could not be decent to ap- 
proach the throne upon the ſubject, on the contrary, it was 
A opinion that it would be highly 1mproper and diſreſpe&- 
ul. 


Lord Camden ſpoke next, and made ſeveral obje&ions to Lord Came 
the Lord Chancellor's mode of reaſoning, which in every“ 


legrce tended to ſubvert the independence of Parliament. 
YL, MV Ee It 
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teller. 


Duke of 
Grefien. 


prove) did by no means affect the rights or privileges of that 


point, and incenſed by the indignity, which every noble Lord 
preſent ſuffered himſelf to be brought to, by their inattention 
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It ought to be an object of the greateſt importance to every 
noble Lord preſent, to aſcertain the privileges of Parlia. 
ment which they muſt neceſſarily be deprived of, if the 
learned Lord on the woolſack's arguments were conclufiye, 
And he further added, that proceedings of that nature, which 
were carried on without miniſterial diſcuffion, and ſmuggle 
by the influence of individuals, reflected great diſgrace upon 
his M. jeſty's councils; and if proper remedies were not ap. 
plied to prevent the effects which are generally annexed to 
whiſpering-work, the nation would deeply feel the evil; 
he therefore thought it proper to give his aſſent to the 
motion reſpecting the two noble Lords, as its ſucceeding 
might prevent private influence from having the power of 
depriving men of rank and fortune from ſerving their lo be 
country, and ſerve as an antidote againſt thoſe who are thou 
corrupt enough to promote men, who have neither rank, fürs 
fortune, nor even abilities to perforin the functions they (i!®* 
undertake. | _ 

His Lordſhip concluded his ſpeech in nearly the following ben 
words. —I will, ſaid his Lordſhip, put it to a ſhort iſſue. 5 
Is there a noble Lord in this Houſe who believes that the A. 
diſmiſſions alluded to, were not occaſioned by votes given 
within thoſe walls. I am aftoniſhed, therefore, to hear the MI" 
learned Lord call for proofs : what proofs would he defire ? 
Nay, IL will take it the other way, the two noble Lords have 
been diſmiſſed; where are the proofs of their incapacity or * 
malverſation in office. I grant, indeed, that in a court of 
law I ſhould require more direct and ſubſtantive proofs, 
but to the common ſenſe of mankind, what can be more F 
ſatisfactory and direct? 1 

The Lord Chancellor roſe to explain what he ſaid rela- | 
tive to the King's prerogative, which (he endeavoured to I 


Houſe; and that he meant no more than, that as many of- 
fices were at the King's diſpoſal, which, when difpoſed of 
according as his Majeſty was pleaſed to confer them, 
were not ſubjected to parliamentary animadverſion; in like 
manner, when men in theſe — were, by his pru- 
dence, diſmiſſed from their reſpective employments, there 
ſhould be no reaſon for ſubjecting his determinations or royal 
reſolutions to parliamentary diſcuſſion. 


The Duke of Grafton ſpoke very ingeniouſly upon the 
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v prevent the many inconveniencies, which were the evi- 
the (cot conſequences of corrupt influence; and the preſent 
ſtance convinced him of the neceſſity of their ſpirited ex- 
ions to prevent the effects of the influence which individuals 
lei mrately exerciſed to the prejudice of the nation; and whereas 
„o public reaſon was aſſigned for the removal of the two noble 
Lords, from their reſpective offices of Lords Lieutenant, he 
could have no objection to a motion which was intended to 
move the groundleſs ſuſpicions of the public, and detect 
the de malignant ſpirit of the private detractor and adviſer. 
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* The Duke of Devonſbire, for the firſt time, ſpoke with Duke of 
k fuch compoſure and elegance, that the whole Houſe ſeemed Peron ire. 


tobe in the moſt profound ſilence. My Lords, ſays he, 
though I have been hitherto filent, relative to political af- 
nk. aus, which indeed were not very agreeable to my temper, 
ey jet now ſuch is the deplorable ſituation of the country, 

that L ſhould think myſelf baſe, degenerate, and unworthy 
ne the name and character of a man who had the intereſt of his 
| country at heart, if I remained any longer indifferent ; for, 
he In the exiſting criſis, I am ſincerely of opinion, the preſent 
miniſtry are not capable of retrieving the affairs of this 
he Noontry, for their ſyſtem is by no means united, and their 
abilities, in my opinion, are very unequal to the taſk they 


e! a 
ve dae in hands, I approve of the county meetings, and, con- 
or evently of the aſſociations, without which the petitions 


of would be of no avail; and I am firmly reſolved to ſupport 
6 {Wd encourage them, ſo long as they ſhall ſeem legal and 
acreet. Not but he was free to own that ſuch meetings 


Ire ** : i 
ad afſociations were liable to abuſe and incovemence, if 

. {Wt properly conducted. They ſhould be accompanied with 

to eat moderation and temper, as otherwiſe they might be 


produttive of greater miſchiefs than thoſe they were firſt 
. er on foot to remove. 

He renounced all party motives and party views. He had 
vothing to hope for but the peace, proſperity, and welfare 
e Nef his native country. He could have no temptation to 
encourage domeſtic broils or civil confuſion. He had a con- 
iderable ſtake to loſe, and could be no further a gainer 
of ban as he was intereſted as an Engliſhman, for the preſerva- 
don of the conſtitution, and the invaluable rights, liberties, 
nd privileges derived from it. 

His Grace ſpoke with a firmneſs and facility which ſel- 
om accompanies a maiden ſpeech in Parliament, and in a 
lile of voice and energy, which plainly evinctd the fince- 
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rity of his heart, the warmth of his ſeotiments, anden 

manly independence of his conduct. 
Duke of — Duke of Richmond complimented the Duke of Devo 
Hel mond. ſhire on his ſpeech, and called upon the miniftry to advert 
the declaration of a nobleman, whoſe anceſtors were the fi 
in ſupporting the preſent royal family upon the thront 


Lord B- Earl Bathurſt mad a thort reply to the Duke of Rig 


M 
Lord Chan- The Lord Cbhancellor concluded the debate, by riſing t 
celiors explain—when, about eleven o'clock, the queſtion bein 
called for, 
The contents were 31 Non-contents 60 
Proxies — 8 Proxies — 26 


| 39 92 


When the proxies were calling over, and the clerk can 
to the Duke of Richmond's holding the proxy of the Duk 
of Leinſter, his Grace refuſed giving his proxy, not thath 

would throw a blame upon any noble Lord who did ſo; by 
that as the Duke of Leinſter was not preſent at the debate 
he did not know his ſentiments on it. An appeal was the 
made to the journals, which being read, mentioned th 
caſe of Lords who held proxies to be called upon for them 


but his Grace ſaid, being optional, he had a right to refuk 


which was acceeded to. 
Private buſineſs till March 10. 
Marob 10. 
As ſoon as prayers were over, a ſhort converſation enſue 
on a clauſe in the militia bill, which paſſed the other Hou 
relative to ſubſtitutes, between the Earl of Radnor and d 
Duke of Mancheſter. 
Earl of The Earl of Radnor was of opinion, that a perſon ballote 
Roder. for, or choſen by lot, ſhould ſerve in the militia for thr 
years, and no longer; and it was impoſſible, without total 
departing from the ſcheme of the militia laws, to bind th 


ſubſtitute by any ſubſequent act of his own, for any longs 


term than his principal was bound to ſerve, | 
Duke of The Duke of Mancheſter much doubted of the practibil 
Aanchefier. of carry ing the noble Earl's plan into effectual execution, ut 
leſs the ſubſtitutes, after concluding their firſt term, we 


permitted, without quitting the regiment or battalion, 8 


continue to ſerve in the room of other perſons balloted in, 
the end of their firſt, or indeed ſecond engagement. 


nes 


A. 1780. 


After a few explanations on both ſides, the ſubje& not 
being regularly before the Houſe, the converiation drop- 


The order of the day being then read, the Earl of Effingham Earl of | | 
roſe and explained the obje& of his intended motion. He E ffrngbame | 


obſerved, that it was generally believed without doors, that 
great emoluments and high employments had a very ſtrong 
influence on the determinations of Parliament. No man could 
be farther from attributing to any of the individual inem- 
bers of that Houſe any 1mproper motives for the ground of 
their conduct in Parliament than he, yet he believed there was 
no opinion more generally prevalent than that places, penſions, 
and employments tended to give a bias to the human mind 
very different to what it might take were the temptation re- 
moved, His motion pointed to no innovation whatever; 
it was rather an enquiry, which hereafter, in the diſcretion 
of the Houſe, might lead to correction and regulation, It 
was intended to call forth before their Lordſhips a liſt of 
all places, penſions and employments, held by the members 
of that Houſe, whether for a term of years, during pleaſure, 
or good behaviour. It might be puſhed a good — fur- 
ther, to reverſions, &c. but as he wiſhed to give cauſe to as 
little oppoſition as poſſible, he had avoided to frame it ſo as 
prevent or preclude any colour or pretence that it had ori- 
ginated in motives of an invidious curioſity, or any thing 
which could be conſtrued into a deſign of cauſing the leaſt 
pain to any perſon ſuch a motion might poſſibly reach. 

The influence of the crown could hardly be denied; hopes 
and fears were created in the breaſts of men according to 
their different tempers and diſpoſitions. The influence of 
preferment, in expectation, or the anxiouſneſs of retaining 
what we already held, was an univerſal pervading princi- 
ple, though not univerſally operative, The Right Reverend 
Bench over the way, for inſtance, were not afteQed by an 
fear of loſing the very reſpectable rank and emoluments they 
held in the ſtate 3 but ſtill, in ſome minds, tranſlations to 
higher dignities and greater emoluments might he not en- 
tirely overlooked, A certain part of the peerage, whoſe ſeats 
In that Houſe ſtood upon a different footing from thoſe who 
enjoyed that right by inheritance, he meant the peerage of 


the northern part of the kingdom; thoſe two deſcriptions 


threw a great weight into the icale of the crown, His mo- 
tion, however, was framed on an idea very different, and 
yas ſuggeſted on the opinions which generally prevailed 

f | without 
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* ſcription from being either elected, or, if elected, from fi- 


the breaſts of the people, which were daily ſpreading and 
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without doors, that the influence of the crown was enormous 
and that it was neceſſary to ſet ſome limits to it. The othe 
Houſe had, by ſeveral acts, confeſſed the principle to be 
well founded, "They had framed bills expreſsly for the pur. 
ſe, and had, particularly in the inſtance of penſions granted 

y the crown during pleature, excluded perſons of that de. 


ting in Parliament. He wiſhed to preſerve all poſſible deli- 
cacy on the ſubject, and to avoid every appearance of mak- 
ing any perſonal application to any one noble Lord, but 
certainly from ſome deciſions in that Houſe, which had taken 
place of late years, he could not help obierving, that ſuch 
noble Lords as ſtood in the ſituation deſcribed in the mo- 
tion almoſt univerſally voted with adminiſtration upon every 
ueſtion; while a very conſiderable majority, thoſe who were 
— to be under no ſuch influence, voted on the other ſide. 
He reminded their Lordſhips that the times were rather 
critical ; that though they were not the repreſentatives of the 
people, it was their duty to pay a proper attention and re- 
gard to their intereſts,. their withes, and reaſonable requeſis, 
If the preſent motion was refuſed by thoſe who commanded 
or led tae majorities of that Houſe, it would have a very 
unfavourable aſpect, and would encreaſe thoſe ſufpicions in 


taking root, Thoſe who held neither penſion or place would 
be indiſcriminately mixed in the common maſs ; thoſe who 
had, would betray, in the opinion of the people, a dread of 
having their fituation made public, which would tend to 
turn ſuſpicion into conviftion, and prove that the motives ve 
of their conduct were ſuch as they intended to conceal ; On 
the contrary, if their Lordſhips ſhould agree to the mo- 
tion, it would relieve all ſuch as enjoyed no emolument un- Nu 
der government from even a ſhadow of ſuſpicion, and go 2 
great way 1n juſtification of ſuch as enjoyed places and pen- 
tons 3. would tend to prove that they were not aſhamed of 
them, becauſe they were conſcious that they did not in the 
leaſt. influence their conduct, He recommended to their 
Lordſhips to take a retroſpect to paſt times; to conſider how 
much it behoved them to ſtand high in the opinion of the Wha; 
public, for that opinion would be always their beſt and ſureſt WW | 
ſupport. Therewas a period when that Houſehad become ſoob- 

noxious to the people, as to be declared uſeleſs by the voice of 
the repreſentativesof the people ; and ſurely it was at all times 
their intereſt to have the people believe that their Lordſhips 


$ were 
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ere actuated by motives directed ſolely to the public welfare. 
ſter ſome further ſuggeſtions of the ſame kind, his Lord 
ip moved, that there be laid before the Houſe a lift of 
uch members of that Houſe as enjoyed any place, penſion, 
employment for a term of years, for life, — plea- 
ne, during good behaviour, or who poſſeſſed a reverſion. 
Lord Stormont roſe to oppoſe the motion; ſaid it im- Lord San 


a led a cenſure, and a moſt injurious one on the conduct . 
* that Houſe, as if the places and employments held b 
* Able Lords gave birth to motives which influenced their 


ates, There was a time, it was true, when the other 
ouſe voted that Houſe uſeleſs, but he would have the 
oble Lord recolle& what followed that vote; no leſs than 


"BY total overthrow of the conſtitution, accompanied by the 
der of the Sovereign then on the throne. 

7. The noble Lord had adduced no one precedent in ſupport of 
ide, 


xs motion, nor was there, he believed, a fingle inſtance 
the annals of Parliament of any ſuch reſolution. There 
indeed, at the period alluded to by the noble Lord, 
ſelf- deny ing ordinance, which was a ſcheme to get all the 
moderate and real ſober friends of their country out of the 
vaſe, becauſe they knew ſo long as ſuch men mixed in their 
liberations, they would not be able to carry their evil de- 
ms and pernicious ſchemes into execution. 
An attempt was made in the year 1693, to exclude all 
thoners from Parliament; but though the bill paſſed the 
mmons, it was loſt in that Houſe, That period was 
own to be favourable to every right and regulation, | 
ded in popular principles; yet, though as great and in- 
pendent a body of men as every ſat together in that Houſe, 
d though the bill was warmly ſupported and patronized by 
then Earl of Mulgrave, a peer of great weight, it was |. 
on out, | | 
The Duke of Richmond entered into a very full view of Dake of 
eſtate of the Scotch peerage, and dwelt a confiderable time & 

their dependency on adminiſtration. He did not mean 

frvile or corrupt dependency, but a dependency arifing 

m their particular fituation, which, ſo far as it regard- 

their parliamentary conduct, was, in ſome meaſure, 


= ding them by a kind of contract, to promote the views 
_ to ſupport the meaſures of the miniſter for the time 
0 ty, It aroſe from the electors more than from the elect- 


The electors were, for the moſt part, dependent on the 
vn or adminiſtration, They directed who ſhould be — 
a 
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chamber] for which he received 7ool. per annum, and 
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The minifter's liſt was ſent about previous to a general elce. 
tion, and thoſe who lived on the bounty of the crown, were 
directed how to vote at the election of the fixteen peers, ſo 
that the influence of the crown on the Scotch Lords whg 
voted in that Houſe, aroſe from the tenure by which they 
held their ſeats, As long as he knew any thing of Parlia 
ment, he did not recollect an inſtance but one of any noble 
Lord from that part of the kingdom diffenting in opinion 
from thoſe who had nominated him; the only exception to 
the general rule was the circumſtance of Lord Stair, who, 
in the laſt ſeſſions of the laſt Parliament, voted agreeably 
to his conſcience on the queſtion of the propriety of the 
early part of the American meaſures, and, as might be rea- 
ſonably expected, his Lordſhip was left out of the miniſter 
liſt at the enſuing election, and of courſe loſt his ſeat in that 0 
Houſe. He was a Scotch Peer himſelf, and ſincerely E.. 
mented the ſtate of the peerage of that part of the united 
kingdom, and hoped fincerely, that the noble Lords whi 
enjoyed titles there, would contrive ſome means to emana 
pate themſelves from the influence of the crown, whid 
had been ſo ſhamefully exerciſed for a ſeries of years by in 
miniſters in garbling the Scotch elections. 

He condemned, in very ſtrong terms, the language hel 
by ſome perſons in another aſſembly, who maintained that the 
civil lift revenue, in no given fituation, was controlable 
by Parliament, but was the property ot the King, as m 
as any eſtate was the property of the legal poſſeſſor. He un 
derſtood that a ſpecies of property held by him, and a 10 
ble Duke [Grafton] underwent a long compariſon, and 
ſmall degree of diſcuſſion. He underſtood, that an honour Th. 
able gentleman proved himſelf a ſtrong advocate for hin 
He required no voluntary advocate to protect his right 
much leſs a Scotch one Lord Advocate of Scotland.] Waet 
his rights were invaded, and attacked, he knew how to defen 
them, whom to employ, and where to ſeek counſel, 

His Grace concluded with teſtifying his hearty aſſent 08") P 
the motion. q 

Lord Fauconbergh made general declarations of his indepe f ©0 
dency of fortune and independency of principle. He wo 
never agree in opinion with thoſe who aſſerted that emal bo f 
ments under the crown tended to pervert the underſtanding 
or to influence the conduct of men of honour, He eng 
ed, it was true, a place in the houſhold | loxd of the M8 


emolum at, 
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nolaments of his poſt as colonel of a new-raiſed regiment ; 


were BE: he would fairly declare upon his hononr, that he never 
„oe a vote in that Houſe which did not ariſe from a 
abo of duty to his Soverign and his country. 

they WF His Lordſhip, in reply to what the noble Duke who 


ke laſt ſaid, of the doctrines maintained in another place, 
3 the language alluded to generally right, when 


non ted, as he underſtood it was, that the King had a pro- 
n Oy in the civil liſt revenues which could not be touched, 
I thout inftances of abuſe were firſt proved ; no proof of 
a 5 e kind was offered, conſequently no right, or pretenſion 
ha right, was inherent in Parliament of controlling or re- 


ating the expenditure of the civil liſt, till ſome charge 
made, and ſuch charge was proved ; but he acknowledged, 
theſe conditions, the civil liſt revenue was controulable by 
xdament, 


flefted upon on account of their property, and contended, 
at it was a proper exerciſe of the munificence of the crown 
keep up the credit and dignity of the peerage of both king- 
ms, in the perſons of ſuch individuals of it as might have, 
m various circumſtances, come to be impoveriſhed. This 
the idea of the Engliſh legiſlature, who, in the caſe of 

of the ancient family of the Veres, Earls of Oxford, 
ten the fortune went out of it with a female, addreſſed the 
town to make a proviſion for the poſſeſſor of the title ſuit= 
de to his high rank. 


ugh at particular declarations of independence, oppoſed 
the general operative principle of influence. The noble 
| had a very ample fortune ; his ſentiments, he made no 

dubt, were correſpondent to his fituation ; but what weight 
particular declaration deſerved, when it went to com- 
kt a general principle, needed very little 18 to ſhew 
amounted to juſt nothing, unleſs in the fingle inſtance; 
d however high the noble Earl and the noble Viſcount 
bo ſpoke early, might hold up the honour, dignity, and 
dependency of that Houſe, he did not think but the ſame 
liriftions that were applicable to one Houſe of Parliament 
ſo to the other. There were men of great fortune, 

ad high integrity; there were Peers ſons, and hears ap- 
at, who, in the natural courſe of things, were to ſuc- 
Vor. XV. F f ceed 
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Lord Marchmont ſpoke with ſome degree of warmth re- La Marchs 
efting the Scotch peerage, whom he underſtood had been . 


The Duke of Richmond made a few obſervations, in an- Duke of 
er to the noble Earl who ſpoke laſt but one, and ſeemed to Richmond: 


218 


Earl of Ef- The Earl of | Ffingham made a ſhort but able reply u 


Fg bam. 


Duke of 
Belton. 


Lord $:2r- 


mort. 


, contractors, under certain reſtrictions, from fitting in the 
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ceed to their titles and ſeats in the other Houſe, yet it u 
never contended that the honour and integrity of the perſo 
compoling that body ought to ſupercede the neceſſity of pn 
viding remedies againft evils which might ariſe from influence 
every material objection which had been ſtated againft hi 
motion, and the queſtion being put, the Houſe divided gg 
contents 24, not contents, 51. Proxies, 
| April 14. | 
As ſoon as prayers were over, and ſome private bufine 
diſpatched, | 
he Duke of Bolton moved, that the bill for excludi er 


Houſe of Commons, be read a ſecond time. His Grace fad 
a few words in ſupport of his motion, which was according) 
agreed to. He then moved that ſaid bill be committed. 
Lord Viſcount Starmont roſe, he ſaid, to oppoſe the princi 
ple of the bill, and would confequently vote againſt ſendingit 
to a committee, He ſaid he had ever been accuſtomed to think 
that imputations were not to be thrown upon bodies and de- 
ſcriptions of men without proof. The principle of the bill 
was erronequs, becauſe 1t went to disfranchiſe a body of men, 
and depriye them of the moſt valuable object of ambition, 
that of repreſenting their fellow citizens in the parliament of 
a free country, without any charge being adduced again 
them of guilt or criminality, It was a meaſure no leſs cru 
than unjuſt; and there was no precedent to be found upon 
the journals, unleſs in the time of the Long Parliament, bi 
excluded tax-gatherers from the Lower Houſe. He did no 
wiſh to make the conduct of that parliament a rule for the 
preſent day; but the excluſion of tax-gatherers was certainly 
a meaſure more juſtifiable than the preſent ; for they were it 
general needy men, and conſequently more liable to corrup 
tion. But would Parliament with to exclude merchants of 
great property, merely becauſe they happened to be engaged, 
fairly and openly, with government: for unleſs proof was 
brought to the contrary, their Lordſhips muſt ſuppoſe that 
the contracts were fair and beneficial. | 
He ſaid that there could be no doubt but that their Lord. 
ſhips were clearly intitled to enter freely into the diſcuſſion 
of the preſent bill; for though it reſpected a matter of regu- 
lation which belonged more immediately to the other Houſe, WW: 
yet it having been permitted to pats, there could be no ps aſe 
My 2%, | 8 - i h men ̃ 
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ent with their Lordſhips to argue without inveſtigation, to 
principle. The other Houle, from motives of delicacy, 
wht leaye it to their Lordſhips to decide on the propriety 
ſcontractors retaining their ſeats. 
He faid it would be unjuſt to deprive men of their right 
out proving that they had abuſed it. It would be throw- 
g very liberal and cruel ſtigma on a body of reſpectable 
n; and he hoped their Lordihips would never give into 
e popular prejudice, that becauſe men enjoyed places of 
polument and profit under government, they were not lctt 
liberty to act agreeable to their own coniciences, but were 
dered dependant on adminiſtration, 
$clide all this, the bill was moſt ineligible with reſpect to 
public tendency. Contracts could not be made open on 
yy occaſions. The contract for a ſecret expedition muſt 
made in ſecret the contract for a ſudden expedition muſt 
the made with a previous notice of twenty days. Beſide, 
zpublic bidding, a very improper man might offer to con- 
ct at the loweſt price. There were other objections of 
a weight againſt ſuch a law ; for inſtance, a man might 
ſecret] 1 employed by the enemy to thwart the publie ſer- 
t; and therefore it would be iinproper to run ſuch a hazard 
[rendering them open. The noble Lord went into much 
tal to alluſtrate his argument, and ſaid, that as the laws 
| very properly provided a puniſhment againſt the public 
Fell as the private delinquent, Parliament ought to permit 
courſe to be taken, and not to lay a general ſtigma, diſ- 
, and puniſhment, on a number of men, without having 
proof before them of their guilt, They had none, The 
d contract had been much ſpoken about: but their Lord- 
knew nothing of the circumftances ; if there was any 
Ws improper in it, the law would interfere, vor paniſh- 
3 would follow conviction. 
The Lart.of Covertry defended the bill as a very neceſſary Earl of Coe 
ikroper ſtep towards executing: the wiſhes of the people. 
W he ſaid, a very ſerious matter for their Lordſhips to 
hate: a bill which: reſpected the independence of the Houſe 
Commons, and which had paſſed unanimouſly in that 

oe. It might, i in fact, create a quarrel between, them; for 
Mod "> a very delicate point for their Lordſhips to interfere, 
een i defeat the. evident and ardent wiſhes of the other Houſe, 
oe matter relating to their own honour, freedom, and inde- 
rg! dence, But it was not only the unanimous wiſh of the 
nete of Commons—it was the wiſh of the people of Eng- 
| and he begged their Lordſhips to reflect that this was 
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the firſt of all the bills that had reached their Houſe, ; 

their deciſion upon it would be a teſt of their treatment of i 

whole, All the petitions of the people tended to this point 

and it would produce the moſt alarming conſequences if u 

jected. And he begged, before he fat down, to prefst 

conſideration home fairly to their Lordſhips breafts ; wheth 
as the preſent bill had paſſed the other Houſe, nemine contrad 
cente, it would be decent, or indeed prudent, for their Lor 
ſhips to reject it intirely upon this principle. It would, 
his opinion, be ee . repreſentatives of the people wi 

contempt and difreſpett, He therefore moſt earneſtly e 

horted their Lordſhips to ſend the bill to a committee, a 

endeavour to amend and correct the objectionable parts, at 

not reject it in a fit of apparent paſſion and caprice. 

The Earl of Hillſborough ſaid, that the time was now co 
or was in all appearance near at hand, when the conſequer 
of the Houſe of Lords would be fully apparent—its uſe, 
its neceſſary influence in the conſtitution. It was their Cut 
when the prerogative of the crown was ſtretched and extend 
to improper bounds, to connect themſelves with the peop 
and again, when the porn were warmed either by enthu 
aſm or error into madneſs, when they were mad from vim 
and were bent on reforming and amending the conftitut 
on erroneous principles, which he conceived now to bet 
caſe, it was their duty again to check and reſiſt that deliri 
of virtue, that rage and tempeſt of liberty, and bring th 
back to coolneſs and ſobriety. 

He objected to the preſent bill on the following grout 
Its principle, he ſaid, was fallacious, and he wiſhed to ce 
fider it in four principal points of view—its object, its utili 
its propriety, and its juſtice, And firſt as to its object. 
object was the freedom and independence of Parliament, 
diminiſhing the influence of the Crown. What was Pa 
ament at the preſent moment—dependant and enſlaved, 
the late conduct of the Houſe of Commons give any prot 
their dependence and corruption? The very circumftance 
that bill's having come into that Houſe was a proof to 
contrary, its object was therefore improper, for the Hout 
Commons was already independent, and the Crown hal 
apparent influence founded on corruption, 

I) he point of utility here to be effected was that off 
May contractors from fitting in the Houſe of Comme 
The idea was abſurd ; the attempt was impraCticable. V 

could be eafier defeated than this preventive proviſion. 
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the miniſter meant to corrupt, was not the prohibition eafily 
ſet aſide? Though a member of parliament could not contract 
in his own name, could not he ſoon get a perſon to do it for 
him, and when the tenders came to be examined, would it 
not ſtill be in the power of the miniſter, ſuppoſing him to 
be corrupt, to ſelect a favourite contractor, and afterwards 
manage matters ſo as to reimburſe the perſon who made the 
loweſt offer? On the other hand, as he was perſuaded that 
there were no unfair or underhand dealings between the mini- 
ſters and contractors enjoying ſeats in the other Houſe, in 
his opinion clearly there could no poſſible advantage be de- 
rived from a law framed upon the principles of the preſent 
bill. 

As to its propriety, it was certainly improper, for it went 
to lay contracts open, and expoſe the ſervices for which they 
were intended to the enemy. Twenty days notice was to be 
given, when perhaps the ſervice was inſtantaneous; and it 
was to be made at a public bidding, which was a new and an 
unheard-of manner —improper perſons would be entitled to 
the preference, and the public ſervice would ſuffer, as well 
perhaps as the public treaſury, by their employment. As to 
its juſtice, it was in this inſtance the moſt objectionable; 
becauſe it was founded in the height of injuſtice : for could 
any thing be more ſo, than to ſtamp 1nfamy and diſgrace on 
men, merely becauſe they were thought worthy to ſerve 
government, 

Could their Lordſhips imagine that men of the firſt fami- 
lies in the country, men of the firſt fortune, could be fo 
blind to the true intereſts of their families, could be fo blind 
to the intereſt of poſterity, and ſo dull and inſenſible of cha- 
rafter, as to prefer the paltry conſideration of a temporary 
emolument to the welfare of their country ? This bill was 
not only directed to the hearts of their Lordſhips, but alſo to 
their heads, Admit the principle, that men may be worked 
round by intereſt to prefer themſelves. to their country, 
then all deſcriptions of men that hold places under govern- 
ment would be equally ineligible, And would their Lord- 
ſhips ſay, or could they ſuppoſe, that any man, poſſeſſed of 
large landed property, could be ſo ignorant and filly, ſo baſe 
and mercenary, as to be ſeduced by the ſum of two'or three 
thouſand pounds a year, to abandon the intereſts of his coun- 
try, and give up his judgment and his feelings, to be guided 
by a minifter ? It was ridiculous and inconſiſtent to fancy 
that ſuch weakneſs and abſurdity could exiſt in the breaſt of 
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any man. It was immaterial to him, whether contractors in 

neral voted with the adminiſtration or the oppoſition, 

here was no prejudice could ariie in his mind on that ac- 
count, nor could any imputation be thrown upon them, 
Men who voted uniformly againſt the adminiſtration, becaule 
they had not places, might be ſaid to vote as corruptly as 
thoſe who had voted conſtantly, for them, becauſe they had 
places. The argument was equally juſt, and the imputation 
equally illiberal, on both ſides. Proof muſt always be pro- 
duced of corruption, before it can be juſt. to cenſure or con- 
demn; and in the preſent inſtance, without any evidence 
before them, their Lordſhips could not accept of the preſent 
bill. His Lordſhip commented upon the bill, and contended 
that it was totally inadequate to the obtaining the objects it 
was avowedly framed to reach. It was looſe, indefinite, and 
in ſome meaſure incongruous, becauſe it unb:uud the hands of 
the government in one inſtance, while it reſtrained them in 
another. All contracts were to be made at a public bidding, 
and yet the bill veſted a diſcretionary power in the miniſter to 
diſpenſe with this rule upon particular occaſions. He had 
always obſerved, that reſtrictions on the paſſions and vices of 
mankind, inftead of diminiſhing, increated them. It -was 
impoſſible to rein them in, and that it was fo, appeared from 
the many and innumerable reſtraints that had been laid on 
the vice of gaming—a vice that had contributed more to cor- 
ruption than all the others put together. The acts againſt it 
were innumerable; and yet it had increaſed in vehemence 
and impe tuoſity, in proportion to the reſiſtance it had re- 
ceived, and had convinced him that it was as 1tapoffible to 
bridle the-vices and the paſhons of mankind by regulation, 
as it was by hedging in the ocean to prevent its turbulence, 

His Lordihip concluded with obſerving, that the preſent 
times unfortunately exhibited nothing but an innovating 
ſpirit of alteration and ideal perfection, internal commotion, 
cauſeleſs diſcontents, turbulence and diſſention. The people 
were run mad about public virtue ; this, therefore, was the 
moment in which it was their Lordſhips' ſpeeial duty to in- 
terfere, and check the encroachments of the people, upon 
the Cen, acknowledged, and conſtitutional prerogatives of 
the 


preſent bill was a meaſure conſonant to the; voice of the peo- 


ple, as expreſſed in their pctitions ; that it was at once 4 0 
mockery of theſe petitions, and a direct inſult put upon the 
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prayers and underſtandings of the petitioners, 
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n The Duke of Grafton anſwered the arguments thrown out Duke of, 
1. by the noble Lord in office with great ability, and defended C 
- be principle of the bill, as well as its propriety, at the pre- 
1 WT fat moment. The bill had paſſed the other Houſe with una» 
ſe MW nity, whoſe privileges it would 12 effect. What 
u would be the conſequence of rejecting it? perhaps a rupture 
d between the two Houles ; and as the purpoſe of the bill was 
n u exclude a certain deſcription of men, the Houſe of Com- 
z= nons would perhaps act as they had done on a former occa- 
bon, and exclude them by their own reſolution. He meant 
£ cn the affair of the Middleſex election. b 416, $1 
It He would not take upon him to ſay how juſtly they had 
ated : he would only ſay, he remembered upon that occaſion 
it WW: vcry great authority | Lord Mansfield] took upon him to 
d iy, that there was no appeal from the deciſion of the 
xf WW Houſc, and that no other branch of the legiſlature could check 
n or alter the reſolution.” So that right or wrong, their deci- 
hoa would be final. But he was indecd ſurpriſed, after what 
o le had heard in the courſe of the preſent ſeſſion, to tee the con- 
d duct of this day. When a motion of ceconomy, on a, former 
f Wy, had been introduced by a noble peer, it was objected to, 
1 becauſe the Houle of Commons might be offended at the Houſe 
et Lords taking up a duty that belonged to them, Now when 
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a bill was ſent up from that Houſe, which originated there, 
ud which paſſed unanimouily, the ſame noble Lord | Lord 
t Huſborough] objected to its being received, He warned 
e Mir Lordthips of the danger of rcjecting the preſent bill in 
ie alarming ſituation of the country. It was impoſſible to 
0 lay to 2 * lengths the reſentments of the people might not 
proceed, | 
He took notice of the aſſertion, that there was no proof. 
+ this, he ſaid, had been the ſtanding argument for the laſt 
: tro years, and had been uſed upon every occaſion ; though 
tie matter before their Lordſhips might be of unjyerſal no- 
e oriety, yet ftill proof was required. The evidence of per- 
e banal feeling and conviction was not ſufficient, and yet when 
4 eidence was at their Lordſhip's bar, the fact was very dif- 
ferent, . When Governor Penn gave evidence at the bar, 
wble Lords, many of whom he had. then in his eye, [Lords 
Mansfield, Bathurſt, Sandwich, Denbigh, and .Dartmopth} 
wntended that the Houſe was not to be miſled, by evidence 
er parte, though, as had been foretold at the time, the nation 
Fas hurried into the fatal conflict that brought us to what we 
re. In anſwer to what had been ſaid againſt making con- 
dad open, he ſaid that this bill did not go to make all con- 
acts open. R | 


His 
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His Grace truſted, he ſaid, that their Lordſhips had much Ne 
too deep and lively a ſenſe of what they owed to their own . 
dignity, to conſent to become the engine of the miniſter on i 
the preſent occaſion, and to do for him what in another tt 

ace he dared not attempt to do himſelf, The people of hr 
ngland had petitioned the Houſe of Commons ; complained 
of the increaſed influence of the crown; and recommended Wh 
cconomy in the expenditure of the public money. The . 
Houſe of Commons had voted that the influence of the crown 
had increaſed, and that it ought to be diminiſhed, The 
Houſe of Commons had alſo voted that it was their duty to Wi 

ply with the petitions of the people, and provide an im- ul 
mediate and effeCtual redreſs. The preſent bill had paſſed rot! 
the Houſe of Commons unanimouſly, and it behoved their Wig 
Lordſhips, unleſs they meant to lay the foundation of pet - Wſrar 
haps a fatal miſunderſtanding, and create an incurable dif. W's t 
ference between both Houſes, to paſs the bill into a law. d 

His Grace then went into a very full and detailed view of Wc! 
contracts, and their operations and effects upon perſons en- i & 


joying them who had ſeats in the other Houſe, applying in Nile 
3 


direct and pointed terms the ſhameful, and he fe corrupt Woo! 
manner that great national truſt was carried on and diſ- Wi 
charged at preſent, by which contractors were put in poſſeſ- 
ſion of enormous ſums belonging to the public, and the 
national purſe emptied, in order to ſecure the dead votes of a 
few . avaricious, and, he might add, voracious 
and inſatiable individuals. His Grace concluded with affirm- 
ing, that when he had the honour to preſide at the treaſury 
board, contracts were made in a very different manner, and 
at infinitely leſs expence. | 

The Lord Preſident of the Council, Earl Bathur/?, oppoſed 
the bill, and enforced the arguments of the two Secretaries of 
State, adding to them ſome others. He endeavoured to ſhey 
that men of the ſtricteſt honour might, without the leaſt impu- 
tation on their integrity, contract with government, and 
thence inferred that the preſent bill tended to throw a fur 
upon all who ſhould in future do that which was extremely 
honourable and fair in itſelf, If the influence of the crow! 
did exiſt to the extent that had been ſtated, the preſent 
bill would by no means have any effect towards diminiſhing 
it, becauſe if the contrafts were taken away, as the bill 
enacted, from members of parliament, they might never: 
theleſs be given to the relations or friends of members, 0 
that the ſame degree of influence would be exerted, and 1 
SRO: 3 wort 
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f re manner from its indirectneſs, than it was exerted in at 
ch rent. His Lordſhip endeavoured to ſhew the neceffity of 
wn Wh: miniſters contracting with men of high character; if 


xy did not, the public would be impoſed on, the contracts 
x fulfilled, and the end of them defeated, to the great in- 
yy of the public ſervice. He obſerved, that none but men 
property and character were at all fitted for ſuch a truſt, 
pledges of fortune and character held out a ſecurity to 
r ſtare for à faithful and full diſcharge of whatever was un- 
taken to be executed; and nothing could be more clearly 
bbliſhed than the neceffity of employing men of ſuch a de- 
pion, For inftance: in the caſe of Mr. Alderman 
ey.— The nature of the buſineſs and engagements that 
nleman had entered into with government required two 
Ings ; it obliged government at — times to make large 
Innces ;' at others to over- draw or call upon the contrac- 
to make advances, Taking it then in either ligut, how 
d the caſe ſtand? It was found convenient at one time to 
weſt large ſums, he believed in one inſtance to the amount 
ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, in the hands of Mr. 
wley; and again very probably to over-draw upon him. 


upt N polence and the firſt character could only entitle a man to 

diſ- over ſudden and extraordinary demands, or give him anßx 

Tel. Netenſion to fill ſuch a ſituation with convenience to himſelf 

the the ſtate. | A -'6 

of he Duke of Grafton roſe again to explain, and declared, Duke of 
ous Nat during the time of his prefiding at the treaſury board, &refter. 
m- u care was always taken that proper ſecurity ſhoald be 


nen by the contractors for their due compliance with the 
mditions of each reſpective contract, ſo that the public were 
well ſerved as if members of parliament were the contrac- 


The Earl of Derby, in a ſhort ſpeech, defended the bill, Earl Dry. 
K {aid he was aſtoniſhed to hear it called a mockery of their 
utions, rather than a meaſure adopted in conſequence of 
em, He obſerved that no one noble Lord who had ſpoken 
the debate had ſaid, that if the bill paſſed it would do 
m, why then in God's name would not the Houſe paſs is | 
objec of it clearly was to diminiſh that influence of the | 
wn which the Houſe of Commons had voted to have in- 
maſed, to be increafing, and to require diminution. Ic had 
Wed the Houſe of Commons unanimouſly, and as it imme - 
ately concerned a right which belonged ſolely to the ther 
louſe of Parliament, it would in all probability create a dif- 
Vor. XV, ; Gg ference 


. not every man know to what an immenſe degree the am 


. trafts, and declares how much cheaper the public buſi 
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ference between the two Houſes, if their Lordſhips ſhoy 
reject it. 

"Earl of Shelburne complimented the noble Lords who at g 
the ſide of the Houſe on which he ſtood, for having ſo a0 
defended a bill which was attempted in the moſt unjuſt mai. 
ner to be thrown out. He ſaid the increaſed influence of th 
crown was notorious, It was to be ſeen every where, Dj 


and navy were encreaſed? From them alone ſprung oer 
great opportunity of its increaſe. | It had been contende 
that their Lordſhips ought not to be jealous of it; luckily H 
had no occaſion to conſult his private reading, or his priv 
expenditure, to prove to their Lordſhips that they ought (Mick 
be jealous of it; the conſtitution itſelf ſuggeſted it as buſ 
duty of both Houſes of Parliament to be at all times jealoofſſthat 
of the powers of the crown, to watch them with the utmef 
care and attention, and to guard againſt their encroaching o 
the rights and liberties of the people. The bill then und em 
their conſideration was a mild meaſure, it was not for ace 
reaſon ſurely objectionable. It tended to check the influen Wort 
of the crown in a ſmall particular, bat every thing muſt h or 
2 beginning, and the bill before them was directly ground 
upon the petitions, and fell within the meaning of both thei 
objects, a with to have the influence of the crown reduced 
and a recommendation of œconomy. Did their Lordſhip 
conſider what a mine of corruption government contratt{iſer | 
were? Did they reflect in how many ways they contribute ure 
to extend the influence of the crown, and to waſte the pub 
treaſure ? Let them look a little at the picture of a contraQto 
View him going don into the country, diſturbing and inter 
fering with-gentlemen in the boroughs with which they bon 
been long acquainted, and which they had long repreſenteiſiſpamt 
ſee him introducing all manner of vice, extravagance, ot; 
folly, to perſuade the boroughs to return him to Parliament Wi 
mark his ſucceſe, the injury done to the private gentlema en 
who no longer repreſents thoſe with whom he has lived 9 | 
the moſt intimate terms of connexion/and- friendſhip, and um 
him ſent up by the deluded borough to Parliament. Int 
the contractor Kill further! What does he do when he fu 
gets inta the Houſe: He calls for papers, he complains ect 
tlie want of economy, of the laviſh mode of making c 


might- be done! He teizes, he perplexes, he worries 1 
minister, who at lult buys him oft at any price. View f 
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hen making his contract with an ignorant and indolent mini- 
ſat her. See how cunningly he advantages himſelf of the mini- 
o abs great love of eaſe, of his great want of knowledge. 
mai e makes a contract for rum, and by and by it comes out 
hat the minifter did not know the difference between cur- 
cy and ſterling. The public are defrauded to a vaſt amount, 
the contractor wallows in wealth. The end of a parli- 
ment approaches, and he determines to puſh his advantage. 
e fees the miniſter hard run, and he goes to him again, 
d demands a freſh contract. 1 he miniſter, ſore with havin 
ken ſeverely attacked the night before, tells him he will 
ke no new contract with him, how much he has been 
buſed on his account, that his life is rendered intolerable, 
hat he can't endure it. He goes away, but returns at a fit 
pportunity 3 the miniſter determines to be more cautious, 
nd to 5 the matter with him. He propoſes lower 
ms, he artful contractor afſects to give way with relue- 
unce, he meets the miniſter's terms. The miniſter ties him 
bn to take the victualling office price, (alluding to Lord 
orth's rum contract with Mr. Atkinſon) the bargain is 
tack, and the contract ſigned. It turns out a ſecond bubble. 
he miniſter was not aware that the victualling- office price 
hs not; a contract for rum merely, but for a variety of arti- 
together, and then the miniſter tells parliament he was 
wt bound to know that the victualling- office contract was a 
med contraft, What are all contracts as they are now ma- 
ge? A wine-merchant [Mr. Alderman Harley] contracts 
bend cloathing to the army; he contracts to ſend Portugal 
in to America; he tells you himſelf that he does not ſend 
ortugal gold but Britiſh guineas, and that the title of his 
tract, as ſpecified by an official account to parliament, is 
hot * deſeription of it. Perhaps this may be termed a 
del. Gentlemen had now imbibed new notions of parlia- 
bentary language, and were ready to take offence at what 
ied no offence in it. He however would not be deterred 
m giving his ſentiments on public topics freely in that 
nonſe, He was no libeller, no more inclined to be a libeller 
mn Meſſ. Harley and Drummond. But to return to the 
eription of contracts. The chairman and deputy chair- 
an of the Eaſt India Company had contracts for matters to 
delivered in America, and every man who was a con- 
actor contraſted for ſuch articles as he knew nothing about, 
which he was a moſt unfit man to contract for. 
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are now a-days. The commiſſioners of the cuſtoms and ex 


cannot do any 70 good. I could not gain the queſui 
| y then tho 
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As far back as the reign of Edward III. a fixed je, 
louſy of the dangerous influence of the crown began! 
take root, and had continued to exiſt, growing or diminiſ 
ing, according to time, circumſtance, . and occaſion, | 
lately, that is ſince the revolution, it had been manifeſ; | 
many inſtances, and Parliament had not been ſo nice 
their feelings, ſo careful of giving offence, and ſo extreme! 
fearful of WE he the characters of public men, as the 


ciſe had been excluded from fitting in Parliament, and va 
that conſidered as a reproach upon them? Undoubtedly nat 
It was conſidered as a very proper and neceſſary regulatio 
and when they accepted of the offices, they knew the con 
dition, and acquieſced in it, 

The argument which the noble Lord had urged would an 
ſwer for every future bill that might be introduced, to an 
ſwer the purpoſe of which this was only a beginning; for! 
men were ſuppoſed to be above the temptations of emoly 
ment and above corruption ; if men's minds, as their Lord 
ſhips ſaid, could not be influenced by intereſted motives 
then all the bills that were likely to come before them woll 
be excluded on the ſame ground, - 

A noble Earl | Lord Hillſborough] ſaid, that men woul 
argue with themiclyes—** What, ſhall I be baſe enough fo 
the paltry conſideration of a little dirty emolument, to gi 
up the intereſt of my country for my own ! ſhall J be i 
careleſs of my character, ſo indolent of poſterity, ſo , bling 
to my true and permanent intereſt, as to give up the uſe 0 
my judgment, to give up 5 honeſty, my freedom, and m 
independence, for the poor inſignificant compenſation of atc 
thouſands a year! | 1 

For his own part he humbly. but ſincerely believed, an 
he did not think that he was guilty of illiberality in the cpi 
nion, that a contractor would argue in a very different man 
ner. Would he not rather ſay, What, ſhall I be fl 
enough to give up my own intereſt, and the intereſt of n 
family and poſterity for the empty and nonſenſical mow 
of pu id honour, and integrity? Shall I vote 4. 
the concluſion of the preſent, war when I am making u 
fortune by its continuance ?, My vote, were I ſo incline 


for my country. yld | be ſo inattentive 10 f 


ſelf at to oyerlook the preſent opportunity? He concert 
that this was more likely to be the foliloquy of a Senta, 
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He particularly adverted to the contracts which had been 
mentioned, the gold contract, and ſtated it to be both ini- 
quitous and uſeleſs. The profits of it were immenſe, and 
the poſſeſſor of it had not only the exchange in his own 
hands, and regulated the rate on all remittances to and 
from America, but ſent out the guineas of Britain inſtead 
of the gold of Portugal, and by that means defeated the ve- 
ry object of the contract, and all the expence of the coinage 
was loſt to the country. 

He ſpoke alſo with great deteſtation of the infamous plan 
which had been contrived to create a monopoly of the cora 
in Canada, and with many juſt and able arguments u. 
the neceſſity of agreeing to the preſent bill, as a teſt of what 
ſhould be done to execute the wiſhes of the people. He 
ſpoke of the increaſing influence of the crown, and ſaid, that 
there were very prudent and wile reaſons for permitting the 
officers of the army and navy to fit in Parliament. 

He faid, he did not blame any man for trying to get the 
moſt from government for his contracts. He had a right to 
do the beſt for himſelf, and the more he got, the better he 
diſcharged his duty to his family, It was the miniſter he 
blamed for making unwiſe contracts, not thoſe with whom 
they were made, Contracts were indiſputably a great temp- 
tation, and therefore he wiſhed to put them out of the way 
of members of Parliament. For notwithſtanding the de- 
claration of the noble Lord in the green ribbon [ rd Stor- 
mont | that men of honour were ſuperior to all influence from 
contracts, human nature ſpoke a different language. Men 
ſituated and circumftanced in a certain manner could not 
teſiſt rhe temptation. 

While the argument ſtood thus, and that it did ſtand thus, 


his Lordſhip ſaid, common ſenſe and daily experience proved, 


could it be expected, that members of Parliament had vir- 
tue enough to reſiſt ſuch a temptation; or, that haying con- 
tracts, they were ſo deficient in gratitude as to derive gieat 
emoluments from their connection with the miniſter, and not 
o vote for his meaſures ; if they were io extraordioari firm, 
and could reconcile ſuch condutt to their cMlciences, did any 


due Lord that heard him, imagine the miniſter would, ſuffer 


nt, and ſet à future contra be given inimical to his en ? 


des, confider for a moment the immenſe. pro 1 to be 
— a ſingle contract. Twenty, thirty, fift 


LY, On 
hundred thouſand pounds] aye, that ſum doub &d; —_ 
wrebled'! Let noble Lords recollect the preſent contract for 


ſending 
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ſending gold to America, the contract, fictitiouſly laid be- 
fore the Houſe of Commons, and contradicted as to its ſpe. 
eiſleation by the contractor himſelf in that very Houſe! 
Had not the contractors, at their own motion, ſunk their 
ED from two and an half to one and an half per cent.) 
f they would part with ſo large a portion of their commiſ- 
fron voluntarily, and without any interference of the minifter, 
what an immenſe advantage muſt they not derive from their 
contract altogether ? Perhaps it might be urged that the con- 
tract, from the nature of it, muſt neceſſarily be given to men 
of reſponſibility and character. Good God, were there ng 
merchants in the city, no monied men, no men of high re- 
putation, who would accept of contracts, and diſcharge the 
duties of them with rigid obſervance, but members of Par- 
Itameat? Laſt war the contracts were not in Parliament, 
and yet the army was as well ſerved then as it is now, Add 
to this, the whole commiſſion of the gold contractor might 
be faved, if the mode of making it with the Bank, which 
he had pointed out in a former ſpeech, and on another oc- 
caſion had ſuggeſted to their Lordſhips, were adopted! Why 
then was the public to pay Meſſs. Harley aud Drummond 
enormouſly for a ſervice which might be done as well at no 
expence.?._ . . | | 

His Lordſhip next went into a general conſideration of 
the political. complexion of the times, which he deſcribed as 
alarming to the laſt degree; the Houle of Commons divided 
and torn. to pieces by inteſtine diſunion, neither fide of the 
Joule; firm in itſelf, or fixed to any one point whatever; 
without, doors, the people clamorous for redreſs of greiv- 
ances, ripe for any violence, and eaſy to be led to {uch mea- 
ſures, as would ſhake the kingdom to its centre, but at the 
ſame time proceeding decently, temperatcly, and conſtitu- 
tionally; apply ing to Parliament, and putting it upon them 
to do them juſlice, and grant them redreſs. Petitioning in 
terms of the greateſt moderation, upon matters of com- 
plaint ſo ſtrong in themſelves, that they needed not the en- 
forcement ol paygerful. language; reprobating that worſt of 
all) political c vile, the increaſed; influence of the crown, aud 
earneſtly preſſing for its diminution, recommending, at the 
ſame time, 2:rctorm in the public expenditure, and adviſing 
economy! nd dll this, when we were engaged in a wat 
of he moſt tremendous nature; a war with France and Spal 
aud hat as ſtill worſe, a war with America ! Wnhont 
navy equal to the conteſt; perhaps, at this moment, _ 
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army; with twenty-one ſhips in the Weſt Indies, againſt 
wenty-ſix of the enemy, and moſt of our ſhips old, and 
requiring repair z while theirs were all freſh,. juſt come out of 
dock, and every way fit for ſervice; without a friend to aſſiſt 
„8, without a ſingle ally ! He had, he declared, from his 
wiſhes. that it might be true, been inclined, to believe the 
report. ſo confideatially circulated lately, that Ruſſia had 
ſunt us ſome ſhips, and had flattered himſelf that amidſt the 
maſs of neglect and e:ror imputed to miniſters, they had 
lecured one friend in Europe; but, good God!] what was the 
true ſtate of the caſe? Ruſſia had publiſhed a manifeſto, a 
manifeſto which he had read with the moſt ſerious concern. 
Did that look like the preliminary of an alliance ?—juſt the 
contrary, It was hoſtile to every maritime power; particu- 
larly hoſtile to Great Britain! How melancholy the change of 
fairs in Europe? Ruſſia, ſcarcely known to have exiſtence 
$a maritime power thirty years ago, dictating laws of navi- 
gatton to Great Britain! And yet Ruſſia had been talked of. 
25 our good friend, our willing ally! That language had 
been held while we had been inſolently affronting Holland, 
provoking the States General, who were from oid connexion, 
from ſituation, from paſt friendſhip, che moſt fit allies of this 
country ! If Ruſſia declared againſt us, (and if we did not re- 
ſent the manifeſto we were grown tame and poor in ſpirit 
indeed) Denmark muſt follow, for Denmark was at the will 
of Ruſka, and Sweden he feared was but too ready to thtow 
berſelf into the arms of France, and att at her diretion.. | 
Let their Lordſhips reflect on this, and let them aſk them- 
{ves if unanimity at home was not a matter devoutly to be 
viſned! The preſent bill was a meaſure adopted by the Houſe 
of Commons, in compliance with the petitions of the people; 
de was aware that he was not warranted to ſay it had paſſed 
de other Houſe unanimouſly, becauſe in the printed votes 
ttain technical words were wanting to the account, in order 
convince the feader that it had paſled in that manner, but 
there had not been a divition upon it, it was fair'to fay it 
lud met with the ſupport and conſent of the Houfe of Com- 
pon. The bill was à very moderate meaſure in itfelf;; 
tough it would in effect tend eſſentially ta; check the ſuſſu- 
ice. of the crown in one very material inſtance. The other 
flouſe of Parliament had ſolemnly: reſolved; that 5 the influ" 
ce of the crown had increaſed, was increaſing, and ought 
ade diminiſhed,” In every point of view' the bill merited 
e conntenance of their Lordſhips: it chimed in with the 
lotion he had juſt Rated, and it equally chimed iu with 
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happineſs, the proſperity, and the ſatisfaction of his ſubjeQs, 
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another reſolution of the ſame Houſe, viz. < that it was the 
duty of the Houſe to provide, as far as might be, an imme. 
diate and effectual redreſs of the grievances complained of in 
the petitions.” Another conſideration - in favour of the bil] 
was, the object of it was ſuch as immediately concerned the 
Commons; whence they were alone competent to judge of 
ns propriety, its wiſdom, and its juſtice, and by paſſing the 
bill they had clearly decided that 1t was wiſe, juſt, and pro- 
per. It would therefore be in the higheſt degree ſuper-roga. 
tory and indecent in that Houſe to reject a bill of the nature 
of that before them. The rejection would, in all probability, 
involve both Houſes in a diſpute, and give riſe to a patlia- 
mentary diſſention, which to every man who loved his coung 
try, and who wiſhed to ſee it reſtored to its former dignity 
and proſperity, muſt neceſſarily be a matter extremely to be 
dreaded, and a matter to be avoided at any price, For theſe 
reaſons he earneſtly prayed their Lordſhips not to be miſled by 
any idea ſuggeſted rather from the exceſs of politeneſs and 
ſuperior conſciouſneſs of integri'y, which diſtinguiſhed the 
two noble Lords in office who had ſpoken early in the debate, 
than from any conſidecration generally tending to human 
conviction. | . 1 

His Lordſhip next adverted to what he had faid in a former 
debate, in diſtinction of the influence from the prerogative of 
the crown, declaring that he approved and reſpected the latter by 
ro the full as much as be difliked and dreaded the former, WF" 
He was and ever had been an advocate for the open, avowed 
prerogative of the crown, becauſe he regarded it as an effen- 
tial part of the conſtitution z a matter which equally contr- 
buted to the Juſtre of his Majeſty's government, and to the 


The influence of the crown, on the other hand, working 
ſecretly, and extending itſelf almoſt imperceptibly, carried in 
it, and diffuſed as it went, poiſon of the very worſt and moſt 
irremediable kind. Venom, which while it undermined the 
liberties of the people, ſapped the foundations of the conſti- 
tution, and could nat fail, ſooner or later, if not effeually 
checked and reftrained, to ruin both prince and people. 

His Lordſhip took notice of ſome inſinuations which had F'» 
been thrown out by a noble Lord [Hillſborough] early in the 
debate, againſt a perſon: or perſons who ſtood forth and ſup- 
ported the popular meaſures now on foot, and were preſumed 
to have rendered their ſituation deſperate by loſſes at the 1 
gaming table, [ſuppoſed to mean Mr. C. Fox.] It wa. | 
misfortune which was much to be lamepted, The mano 


the age gave it countenance, and the effects were univet- 
ly felt almoſt in every family. If any particular perſon 
meant, whoſe talents, love of his country, public virtue, 
nd private character, had felt the miſchiefs which too often 
mpanied à rage for play, not only that perſon's intimate 
ends, his family, and his relations, muſt feel on the occ- 
ken, but the public, the people at large, were intereſted in 
utever concerned the perſonal ſituation of ſuch a man: 
, as His. talents, his zeal, his firmneſs of mind, and his 
dependent ſpirit, were all employed in their ſervice, he be- 
ame in fact ſo much public property, in the preſervation of 
ich every man in the nation had a common intereſt, F 
Taking the infinuation, no matter at whom pointed, nor 
for what purpoſe, he did not think the charge partook of any 
ling criminal, though he preſumed it was not ſuggeſted by 
xy of eulogy or perſonal approbation. He remembered a 
ime, before age and experience had taught him better, when 
be often riſqued more than ſtrict prudence would juſtify; he 
bf bis money, and he felt the inconvenience : that with 
al other follies, the concomitants attending an early pe- 
od of life, had long ſince ceaſed to operate, and he was now 
hee to ſay that it would appear to him a moſt extraordinary 
de of combating his opinions in that Houſe or out of it; 
ſery novel mode of eftabliſhing a teſt of his conduct as a 
wblic man; if any noble Lord ſhould riſe up in his place, 
d tell him that his arguments were ill founded, and his 
Incerity ought to be queſtioned, becauſe in ſome one part or 
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— ther of his life, he has ſtaked more at the gaming table than 
te could afford to loſe. 1 51 e 
As, There were to be ſure perſons of that perfect virtue, of that 


onſummate prudence, of that profound wiſdom, who re- 
eſed the. general order of things, who were wiſe in their 
[wenile days, who were famed for wiſdom, without any leſ- 
ms drawn from experience, the common foutce of human 
ar ledge: to ſuch men, he, for one bowed ; they were pro- 
iges of nature; they not only deſerved to be venerated, byt 
dey were juſtly entitled to admiration ! they were in ſome 


bad ure ſelf-created beings z or, it not, were ſo cteated, 8 
the de evidently formed by Providence, and held up by the 
fup ative power that formed them, as patterns of excelleſſce 
meld imitation to the reſt of mankind; they were wiſe without 


aperience z they were good without feeling; they were mage 
animous without difficulty. Being all perfection themſelves, 
bey could not conceive how others could err. Being ſtateſ- 
en dy intuition, they were aſtoniſhed that every man could 
tee as far as themſelves ; being ſuperlatively good and 
Vol. XV, H h virtuous, 
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Lord Chan, 
teller. 


virtuous, they never made allowances for the weak and f 


the conduct of ſuch perfect beings reſembled at the beſt þ 


mankind would be led to ſuſpeR at leaſt that this politid 
V th uct of the others, in order. to th 
mimmng an. Me con Oft the others, in order to the purpo 
of ſel: ; 


impenetrable and obdurate, it might well be ſaid, in the 00 


and Archangel, He was not prepared to deliver his {nl 
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lible part of their ſpecies. When others erred, they thoug 
them wicked; when others diſagreed in opinion with then 
they were ready to impute it to folly or the worſt motives. | 
{hort they were a kind of monks, who, out of the way of 
poſſiſible temptation, never made any allowance for th, 
who were not born ſaints as well as ſtateſmen, ' 
This was a picture which, he believed, bore 2 pretty ch 
reſemblance to the characters of ſome-modern; ſtateſmen ; d 
howſoever well they might be entitled to all the wiſdom a 
Fines 1 they 2 the world notwithitandy 
would judge as they had always j 5 they would nc 
cept — — but was Nets oy appearance; 
from rea) actions. The world would keep a ſtrict eye; f 
very claim itſelf would create ſuggeſtions tending to a dire 
contrary. conclugon. Mankind would cautioufly ſcrutini 
into ſuch ſupernatural pretenſions, and if they perceived: 


that of. thoſe of the ſame, rank, and in ſimilar fituations, 2 
in the opinion of perhaps à great majority fell ſhort of it, th 
2 were apt to betray the fame paſſions, gave evidence oft] 
ſame human. infirmities which were common to the ſpeci 


uncharitableneſs, this pretenſion to minifterial infallibil 
lik every other ſpecies of affected ſanity and uncomm 
PS iga, originated in hypocriſy, and was ſupported | 


tion. of + y 
$32 e.abſerved, that this phariſaical language called for ſud 
Ieprgot as: was once given by a great and ſacred authority; 
When ſuch men, by depreciatihg, condemning, and det 


uſtification, alluded to perſons who have loſt the 
fortunes.at the gaming table, and now want againto build 
erect; them on the ruins of the. conſtitution. To ſuch me 
who never did a wiſe thing, nor ev er performed a ſingle good 
tion in the courſe of theiryyhelehves, who had every vice pe 
haps that the worſt are charged with; whoſe heads were made 
| ood, and hearts compaſed: of ſee], or ſome other ſtuff equal 


of the great. founder: of; our religion, «© Be gone, hypocrm 
8 and take the beam out of: thine own eye, before thou 
tendeſt to have. diſcovered thè mote in that of thy neighboui. 
„The Lord Chancellor ſaids he as not prepared to travel # 

the noble Low: wiei{Jpakes lafty in the wide citguit · ha u 
from Gibraltar to the Weſt Indies, and from thence to Rui 


mei 
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ents on the late declaration or manifeſto, iſſued by the 
npreſs of Ruſſia, not follow up the fact to all its poſſible 
plequences, of à rupture with the court of Peterſburgh, 
n war with all the powers which might accept of the in- 
tion to mutual defence ſtated in that paper, which the 
tle Lord bad ſo poſitively pronounced to be authentic, and 
lad in all probability to the events which his Lordſhip was 
ſaſed to predict. . | 
Laying all theſe conſiderations out of the preſent queſtion, 
uſe in his opinion they were totally irrelative and inappli- 
wle-to the ſubject matter of debate, he would, with the 
mifion of the Houſe, ſtate his reaſons to the beſt of his 
ties, and follow the lights which led him to giye a decided 
oa on che bill now on their Lordſhips” table, 
te chief argument urged by the noble Lord who ſpoke 
it, and of every other noble Lord who ſpoke on the ſame 
E, and indeed as it appeared to him the only argument 
kowever weak and defective it might be) in his apprehen- 
u was this: that the bill, ſuch as it was, was a bill paſſed 
ne other Houſe relative to its own members, and qualify- 
[the terms on which any perſon ſhould be entitled to a ſeat 
This argument, when fairly examined, he truſted, 
dul appear to have nothing in it. It moſt certainly, if 
en 28 4 general propoſition, applicable to the purpoſes 
ly, ſuch as noble Lords had deſcribed it to be, was un- 
aſtionably true; the other Houſe and that Houſe had a 
tir; independent of each other, of declaring the terms, and 
ulifying the conditions of admiſſion into their own bodies. 
he propoſition was therefore, in his judgment, incontrover- 
Ne hen abſtractedly confidered ; but the concluſion drawn 
the courſe of the preſent debate, as applicable to the ſub- 


Ky, It had been warmly urged ; was not the language 
ich prevailed in that Houſe fome years fince, in relation to 
weed tranſaction (the Middleſex election and Mr. Wilkes's 
wpulſion) in the other, by thoſe who it was expected, and 
bt to interfere in what the other Houfſe may haye thought 
0 declare to amount to a diſability, or diſqualificat 


aue arguments uſed in that Houſe on that oceaſion might f 
ou en; but he was prepared now to declare his o. Apen 
our i the time, which no change of circumſtanees had ſſiicꝶ in- 


dior gravity, as far as he was able to form an opinign, 
| Hha ana 


* * 


A matter under diſcuſſion, was replete with apparent fal- 


w already ſpoke againſt the preſent bill :“ We have nd 
2 of 


pof its own members,” -e did not undertake to fay ger 
war 
e 


ed him to alter or relinquiſh, © Nor did it become their 
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every propoſition which might be agreed to by the Houſe, 


to fer out the meaſure or qualification, reſpecting its ont 
members. The meaſure was framed, and was conformabl 
to its own uſages and cuſtoms; and when any new caſe arole 
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to ſuppoſe, that they were to be bound by or aſſent 1 


Commons implicitly, and without examination or diſcuffion 
The noble Lords who ſupported the preſent bill went th; 
length, elſe every argument urged by them went for ju 
nothing; for the right of enquiry, deliberation, examinatio 
and diſcuſſion, he preſumed, fignified very little, unleſs thi 
power and right of determination were annexed to it. 
The diftinftion between the caſes he had juſt alluded w 
was this, in his apprehenſion: The other Houſe had a rig 


neither Houſe was bound by any other rule than diſcretion 
He meant a fair, direct, legal and juſt diſcretion, applyin 


the general law of Parliament to the particular caſe befor; P 
" thoſe who were called upon to determine, This, he pr 
"ſumed, was ſound parliamentary doctrine, and was as demon 110 

ſtratively true at the inſtant he was ſpeaking, as ten ye n 

ſince, ot at any former period of the conſtitution, He wou ,;: 
not undertake to ſay, that that was the exact ground whic de 
had been taken in the arguments urged bt 901 
a bill into that Houſe, reſpecting the caſe of the Middleſex w 
election; bur this he would ſay, as a member of that poi 

Houſe, if ſach a bill had come under his conſideration, of. 

would have thought it extremely improper, and danget- ne. 
ous in its nature; and thinking it ſo, would have deemed odd 

It his duty to expreſs his hearty diſſent, as improperly inter- 1. 

fering in the exerciſe of the excluſive and peculiar ptivi- +, 

. the other Houſe, and reſtraining its power over iu bar 

n members. | | 1 

But taking the argument either way; allowing that im, 


would or would not be fit or prudent for that Houle to pak (jc 


a bill of the nature now deſcribed, how did the general pro- fil 
poſition apply in the preſent inſtance ? In no reſpect whatever, Bi 
Here was a bill which did not in the leaſt relate to the qualif-W h 
cation of a ſeat in the other Houſe, but came before their fi 
Lordſhips in the ſhape of a propoſed law, and for what pur- reg 
poſe ? To introduce an alteration in the conſtitution ; to di-WMff due 
miniſn the preſumed influence of the crown; to prevent of: 
corruption, and promote public œconomy. Theſe were the te. 
ptofeſſed and oſtenſihle objects of the bill; not that in hi vpe 
opinion ſuch an innovation was, neceſlary; nor was the ex-: 
iſtence of the cauſes on which the bill proceeded even at 

* 4 | tempted 
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ttmpted to be proved; but more of that hereafter, He was 
ow barely ſtating his reaſons in ſupport of the competency, 
or rather the duty of that Houle, to determine the preſent 
meaſure on its own intrinſic merits, free from any idea of 
iſting upon motives. of neceſſity, and being compelled, as 
it were, to adopt the preſent bill, becauſe it paſſed the other 
Houſe, The argument then, ſo ſhaped as it was, amounted'to 
this, and no more; You cannot reject the preſent bill, be- 
cauſe it relates, to ſetting out certain qualifications of the 
ether Houſe reſpecting its own members; but though that 
had not been the caſe previous to your own recent opinions 
and reſdlutions reſpecting the Middleſex election, you are 
tied down by arguments and reaſons uſed and reſorted to on 
that occaſion, in which this doctrine was maintained in 
its fulleſt extent. 

Was that the caſe here? By no means. There was not 
i{entence contained in the bill which did not afford the 
moſt full and complete evidence of the contrary. The bill 
m the firſt place preſumed an exiſting corrupt influence, 
and ditected the executive power in the exerciſe of one of 
the greateſt, if not the greateſt, one of the moſt importanc 
powers yeſted in the crown, that of making war; it went 
to reſtrain the miniſters of the crown in that very important 
point, the providing ſhipping, ſtores, proviſions, &c. in time 
of war as well as peace, conſequently the meaſure was not 2 
meaſure of interior regulation, confined to the members of the 
other Houſe, and the exerciſe of its peculiar privileges. It 
vas a clear meaſure of ſtate, which that Houſe was competent 
ts judge of, without being bound by any opinion which might 
tave prevailed in the other. It concerned the nation at large; 
iwas a matter of public intereft and public concern. Their 
Lordſhips were bound to conſider it as ſuch, and ſolely as 
ſuch; and the meaſure ſo brought forward muſt, ſtand or 
fall by its own merits, As one of the branches of the le- 
plature veſted with the power of conſenting or affeating to 
aus which related to the whole community, their Lord- 
lips would forget the duty they owed to themſelves, the 
regard they owed to the public, the protection which was 
due by them to every thing that related to the preſervation 
of that community, in the welfare and, proſperity of which 
bey poſſeſſed ſo large a ſtake, if they ſhould; be prevailed 
wpon by any improper ideas of reſpect for, the other Houſe 
to adopt the Brelent MEalures. :. - n | | 
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This; point being clearly eſtabliſhed, in his opinion, it 
let their Lordſhips fairly into the conſideration of the bill, 
as it preſented itſelf in the ſhape of a queſtion of ſtare, 

It was ſaid, though he could not well learn upon what 
authority, that the preſent bill had paſted the other Houſe 
vnahimouſly ; that it met with no oppoſition; and that, be- 
fides, it was founded in the withes of the people without 
doors, and correſponded particulaily with tlie ſentiments of 
the petitioners, | 

All this might be very true, and was worth juſt ſo much 
as it would paſs for in their Lordſhips eſtimation. As to 
the firſt recommendation, it might be well founded. He was 
little acquainted with any thing which 1t was not his duty 
to know; and he hoped that thoſe noble Lords; who laid par- 
rſcular ſtreſs upon this circumſtance, would excuſe him, if 
he could not go with them as far as they appeared? to wiſh, 
For he was always taught to underfiand, that there were 
certain technical marks which accompanied bills that had 
received the unanimous approbation of either Houſe of Par- 
liament, authenticating the fact. (Am. cautradicee in one 
Houſe, nem. diſſontiente in the other.) No ſuch authentication 
had accompanied the preſent bill; conſequently he ſhould 
take it as having paſſed in the ordinary way, in which an 


oppoſition had been made, but no diviſion in conſequence 
Wen place. | 


The withes of the people, and of the petitioners, might 
have great weight, and, for ought he knew, very proper 
weight with their repreſentatives; but if any thing was meant 
to be taken on this ground, it went to preclude all diſcuſſion 
in that Hoe; for with all the induſtry he was maſter of, he 
could perceive no middle line that could be ſtruck out or 
followed. You muſt adopt this bill becauſe: it paſſed the 
other Hooſe unanimoufly ; and you are the more bovnd-to 
do fo, becanſe this bill paſſed the other Houſe in comphance 
with the wiſhes of the people; or you muſt form your judg- 
ment upon the bill itſelf. For his part, he was not prepared 
to adopt the reaſons thus urged, He muſt conſequently em- 
brace the other part of the alternative, that of dividing on 


the meaſure itſelf, and not upon the opinions or wiſhes of 


ochers. 


Ihe pill, it was warmly maintained, ſtood ſupported by. 
the facts ſtated in the petitions, the reality of which had? 
been declared by certain refolutions come to in the othet 


Houſe. The firſt was, that the influence of the crown had 


encrealſed, 
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encreaſed, was encreaſing, and ovght to be diminiſhed.” He 
did not mean to debate the truth or fallagy of this propok- 
tion, in reference to the majority who voted that reſolution. 
They were competent to reſolve it; they had reſolved it; 
and in that view he had no obſervation to make; but when 
this abſtract propofition was ſtated. in argument in that 
Houſe, not only to have been ſufficient ground for the de- 
termination of the other Houſe but of this; he hoped it 
would not be deemed totally foreign to the ſubject to 
Hortly deliver his own ſentiments as a member of another 
branch of the legiſlature. 
The influence of the crown, ſay the petitioners, and after 
them their repreſentatives, is encreaſed, &c. Has any proof 
been given, ar, offered, in the other Houſe, that the fact 
ſo ſtated exiſts 2 Not one. If not, then, what does this de- 
daration amount to? No more than that it is the opinion 
of the other Houle, and of a conſiderable number of their 
conſtituents, that the fact io ſtated is true. 
Has any proof been offered in this Houſe ? Not a tittle. 
Has any communication been made by the other Houſe to 
this, of the reaſons which induced them to come to the re- 
ſolution; alluded to, in order to ſupply the deficiency of 
evidence, which their Lordthips were, in queſtions of conſe- 
quence, entitled to have, either in that manner or at the bar? 
Nothing like it; conſequently, whether in reference to the 
ſenſe of the petitions, the reſolution come to by the other 
Houſe, and the medium and degree of proof neceſſary to con- 
mace the underſtandings, and ſatisfy the con ſciences of their 
Lordſhips, there was not a ſingle impediment in the way, 
to prevent them from entering into the confideration of the 
bil, of examining and diſcuſſing all its parts, and of coming 
to a final deciſion on its merits, no more than if the bill had 
taken its riſe in that Houle ab igine. 11:52309. ot © 
Such being the true ſtate of the queſtion, and, as far as 
ke could learn, the hiſtory of the bill itſelf, it became his 
duty, as a member of that Houſe, to conſider the bill on 
the merits, and the merits only, and the true ground both 
in fact and argument, on which the bill reſ teen. 
It was ſaid, in the firſt place, that perſons, members of 
die other Houſe, enjoying contracts, were under the influence 
of the crown, and of courſe voted for the meafures propoſed! 
by the miniſter, no matter whether right or wrong. Of this, 
loweyer, he could ſay, there was no proof, nor pretenoe of 
Noot; but he would meet it in argument, as a probable 
ſuggeſt. on, 
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the propoſition, 


tract, or is prepared to enter into one, is previouſly corrupt, 
Their Lordſhips muſt commit this violence on their feelings, 


further prepared to conclude, that miniſters were ready to 


vous in its conſequences, and every way the moſt deftruc- 


corrupt him. 
contracts entered into by the noble Lord in the other Hou 
who preſides at the head of the treaſury, He was bound tt 
ſhips to paſs the preſent bill, they availed nothing. Tha 


why was not evidence given? If they could not be prove 
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ſuggeſtion, for it could be conſidered no more than as a ſug. 
geſtion. — 1 then, before they could aſſent to 

uſt ſupply the want of proof by the fol- 
lowing ſtring of ſuppoſitions. Firſt, that every contractor is 
corrupt as ſoon as he becomes one; ſecondly, that every emi- 
nent merchant, no matter how high or reſpectable his cha. 
rafter may be, or eminent for integrity, when he ſeeks a con- 


Put this force on their underitandings, before they could ac- 
knowledge or accede to the very fundamental propoſition 
on which the preſent bill hinges. That was a propoſition 
which he truſted very few would acknowledge, becauſe it 

e-ſuppoſed an innate, active ſpirit of corruption to prevail 
in the breaſt of every man who contracted with government. 
It went further, #for it went this length likewiſe, that thoſe 
who in every other point of view were conſidered as one 
of the moſt uſeful and reſpectable deſcription or claſs of men 
in this country, were not only corrupt in their nature, ready 
to be corrupted, but all thoſe whom the King and the na- 
tion had entruſted with the conduct of public affairs were 
as ready to corrupt as the others were to be corrupted: 
and to the enormity of the crime itſelf, their Lordſhips, be- 
fore they aſſented to the paſſing of the preſent bill, muſt be 


add a breach of truſt of the higheſt nature, the moſt miſchie 


tive of the proſperity and welfare of that ſtate, which, fron 
their ſtations, they were appointed to guard and protect. 

His Lordſkip then made a very long digreſſion to prove 
that it was impoſſible in the nature of things that any con 
tractor could be corrupted, or if he was willing to be cor 
rupted, that any miniſter could be found wicked enough te 


He ſaid, ſome particulars had been adverted to reſpeCting 
obſerve, that no proof of the facts ſtated. in argument ha 
been adduced; of courſe, as an inducement for their Lord 


Lordſhips could take no notice of ſuch affertions ; they v 
capable of proof, or they were not ; if they could be proved 


it was idle and abſurd to talk of them. , 


* But ſuppoſing that the caſe was really as it had been re- 
0" Wrcletited, ſurely their Lordſhips gravity and wiſdom would 
og, permit them to paſs ſuch a Jaw as thegpteſent on the 
fol. N rand of an abuſe in one of the departments of government, 
r: particular inftance, or even in many inſtances. It would 
_ 42 be an act of pre- judgment of a matter ſtill depending; 
ha- matter upon which, perhaps, both in their inquiſitorial and 
ol Wicial power they might be called upon to decide. On the 
upt. ner hand, the remedy propoſed was a general one, of con- 
"85, W:nt, fixed, and extenſive operation; not pointed to this or 
Ty ut particular abuſe, but a general pretended retorm, in no 


fe ſupported by fact, reaſon, or ſound policy. 

Conſider the matter again, in reſpe& of actual incon- 
mience ; how pregnant with evil would the preient mea- 
ne, if adopted, prove? And ſtill more fo, how full of in- 
ice? Here is a man, ſuppoſe any man, without deſcend- 
i to particulars, of confiderable fortune, and engaged in 
meat mercantile concerns; this man happens likewiſe to be a 
member of the other Houſe, and of courſe is in a ſituation of 


a tidinguiſhed nature, becauſe he is preſumed to be acting 
Mir the good of his country, and a found preſumption, tl 
vere te contrary be proved. But what ſays this bill, but that 
ted e man who from his ſituation, fortune, and public ſer- 
* ices, is entitled to the reſpe& and eſteem of his fellow ſub- 


ts, muſt be ſingled out from the reſt of the community as a 


. 


me predicament with himſelf! Such is the abſurd idea the 
ill proceeds on, chat the perſon thus engaged in the active 
rice of his country, is forbid the advantages which, if not 
waved in that ſervice, he might partake of in common with 
Mers. . a a IT 
But if the bill be unjuſt and impracticable, what is the 
enefit to be derived to the ftate ? None at all. The object 
economy is abandoned in the inſtant it is declared to 
the only one; for it does not pretend to put an end to 
prrupt contracts, becauſe they may continue to be made as 
merly, but only to prevent the ſuppoſed influence ariſing 
to it in the other Houle: and if the contracts are put up 
d public bidding, the miſchiefs are many which this mode! 
contracting will be liable to; for though ſecurities may be 
Fren, thoſe who imagine that the performance of contracts 
Vol. XV. 1 1 N IB 


ublic delinquent, or, what ſubſtantially amounts to the ſame 
ng, be excluded from deriving from an honeſt and fair 
FA and exerciſe of his profeſhon, thoſe emoluments every 
fron in the kingdom is entitled to, who does not ſtand in the 
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before, or at the eve of the commencement of the war, tha 


ple, that they muſt operate upon the different branches of th 
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is eaſily enforced, know very little of the means which mu 
be reſorted to, and ſtill leſs of the numerous inconveniene 
and miſchiefs which may ariſe to the ſtate in conſequence i 
non-performance, | 

The noble Lord who ſpoke laſt inſiſted greatly ont 
influence of the crown, to prove which he mentioned | 
reat encreaſe of the army and the navy. It was fair to pr, 
ume, as a mere queſtion of ſpeculation, that an encreaſe 
expenditure of public money, and the conſequent power 
granting more favours, would add to the influence of t 
crown, particularly in the army and navy; but however pla 
fible this ſpeculation appeared, the fact, he believed, eith 
as generally or particularly applied, would be found to bet 
very reverſe, It would be acknowledged, and it was a fi 
he n known to every noble Lord who heard him, th 
the influence of the crown, as applied to the ſupport of m 
niſters and their meaſures, was conſiderably more operati 


ſince, and he preſumed, that on account of many recent e 
cumſtances, ariſing from differences of opinion in both Houſe 
of Parliament, it would be confeſſed, that the influence of th 
crown had very little effect upon the individuals of the tw 
military profeſſions, the officers of the navy and army, int 
votes they gave. From theſe well known and undiſput: 
facts, he was, he preſumed, at liberty to conclude, howeve 
ſtrong the current of popular prejudice, error, ſpecious, ſp 
culative arguments might weigh with ſome perſons, that th 
encreaſe of the naval and military eſtabliſhments, which het 
— the preſumed evil really exiſted, become unavoidabi 
neceflary, by no means threatened to endanger the liberties 
the country. 

He confeſſed he heard, with no ſmall degree of aftonifh 
ment, two matters urged in a ſtrain of peculiar confidence 
and by the manner they were brought forward, and the pre 
ſumed value ſtamped upon them, which were repreſented tot 
unanſwerable: firſt, that the petitions preſented to the othe 
Houſe were the petitions of the people of England, proper 
ſo called ; conſequently, they being the petitions of the peo 


legiſlature, ſo as to produce a perfect, prompt, implicit, ant 
unconditional acquieſcence, to whatever the people ſough 
or wiſhed, no matter how abſurd or pernicious in its conſe 
quences, * 

In the firſt place, he was yet to be ſatisfied, that the pet 
tions, ftiled thepetitions of the peoploof England, were in fit 
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petitions of a fair, inequivocal, and undecided majority 
the people, otherwiſe they amounted to juſt nothing. 

The next point, allowing this to be the fact, would it be 
per for their Lordſhips, who were the guardians of their 
n ſeparate rights, as well as of the conſtitution and the 
tion at large, to comply with the wiſhes of the people, 
geyer miſtaken or abſurd ; and though their Lordſhips' 
n particular rights, and every other eſſential conſequence 
rative to the other two branches of the legiſlature, and 
afety and well being of the commonwealth, ſhould be 
plved in the requeſt, and whatever might follow. He 
wed their Lordſhips to pay particular attention to the 
eof the caſe, as it really ſtood ; for it was not the peti- 
x of the people that were the great objects, but the cutting 
by the roots all free deliberation and enquiry ; for if aſſo- 
ons and committees were to compel one branch of the 
ature, and terrify the other, to comply with their deſires, 
freedom of parliament was at an end, indeed parliament 
If was annihilated. In this point of view he thought it 
wed their Lordſhips to be very cautious how they gave 
o any one innovation, unleſs it manifeſtly tended to the 


et 

Y lic good; becauſe, if a notion went forth that ſuch a 
mo though not really neceſſary, being in itſelf trifling 
were little conſequence, was merely aſſented to, to quiet the 


ls of the people, that fatal precedent once eſtabliſhed, 
rt Lordſhips, in the very firſt conceſſion, would be no 
xr free agents; and he ſubmitted to their ſerious conſide- 


ies Mining requeſts to others of the greateſt conſequence, 
of importance becauſe full of danger, 
the influence had prevailed to the degree complained of, 
i for his part he could not believe, it required deep and 
ue conſideration to endeavour to adopt meaſures which 
t prove the beſt calculated to effect its diminution, To 
otdel de conſtitution would certainly be the laſt thing a pru- 
eitzen or ſound patriot would think of hazarding. A 
e peo Mr. Burke] on the ſubje& of the popular diſcontents, 
t opinions he much reſpected for their ſolid wiſdom and 
obſervation, and who, in the work alluded to, had 
i lo many proofs of eminent ability and ſound political 
ch, accompanied with mature judgment, very fully 
the cauſes of what were ſaid, at the time he wrote, to be 


n how probable and eaſy the tranſition might be from light 
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ravely remarking, That to complain of the age we! 
in, to murmur at the preſent poſſeſſors of power, to lam 
the paſt, to conceive extravagant hopes of the future, x 
the common diſpoſitions of mankind? Indeed the mot 


the concluſions drawn. by him from the various premiſ-s |; 


down in the work alluded to, tended to ſhew an alteration 


the conſtitution, eſpecially in the leading reforms and ian 
vation , by certain deſcriptions of men, viz. that of ſhort 
ing the duration of parliameat, and for limiting and reſtraj 
ing the qualifications of thoſe who were to be eligible to 
ſeat as members of the other Houſe by their conſtituen 
either by place bi/ls, bills of excluſion, and diſqualificati 
&c. he arguments of the writer, whoſe abilities non 
offered to call in queſtion, he confefled made a very ſuit 
imprethan, and brought home clear conviction to his o 
mind, upon points he would fairly fay he had long bel 
been pre- diſpoſed to conſider in exactly the ſame light, 
From the general conſideration of the bill as a meaſure 
Rate, he craved their Locdſhips' indulgence while he ( 
ſcended to make a few obſervations, to be ſure of lets con 
quence, but nevertheleſs worthy of their Lordſhipsꝰ attenti 
It had been urged by ſeveral noble Lords who {poke to-d 
as well as upon former occaſions, that conttractors fitting 
rliament were under the undue influence of the crown 
1:5 miniſters; indeed it was the only colour of argum 
urged in ſupport of the bill upon the table; but in kis0 
nion nothing had been offered but genera] looſe aſlertic 
which, in the ſhape they were brought forward, hard! 
ſerved an anſwer. Rum and ſome other contracts had 
mentioned; but in his opinion that Houſe on ſuch an oc 
ſion was not the proper place to diſcuſs ſuch matters. | 
conſtitution and the Jaws had wiſely provided a 2 
a better nor more convincing proof that thoſe looſe allerti 
were not founded, need not be adduced, than that the 0 
proper mode of aſcertaining the facts, and, in conſequence 
that, of puniſhing the offender or ſuppoſed offenders, 
abandoned, and the charges repeatedly made in a place 
which it was im;;»ffible for the party accuſed to defend | 
ſelf and prove his innocence. One gentleman in particu 
a member of the other Houſe [Mr. Alderman Harley) 
whom the noble Ear] who ſpoke laſt, thought proper to 
dulge himſelf in a ſtrain of ftrong animadverſion, and i 
contract the nobie Earl had reprobated as an improvident 
to tne public, an unwiſe one on the part of the miniſter, 
inordinately lucrative on that of the contractor, he 
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fealy well, and he was free from his ful} conviction to de- 
clare that no merchant had purſued a fairer line of conduct, 
not one of their Lordſhips was more proud in honour, nor 
did any man ſtand more firmly on the rock of integrity. 

His Lordſhip entered now into a kind of controverſy, re- 
plying to ſeveral of the arguments made uſe of by the noble 
Lords who ſpoke in favour of the bill, He particularly ad- 
veried to a queſtion put to their Lordſhips early in the debate. 
Would they become the engine of the miniſter, and do ſor 
him in that Houſe what he dare not, or was aſhamed to at- 
tempt himſelf in the other. This was merely a figure of 
ſpeech, or rhetorical flouriſh, which he was not at preſent 
prepared or willing to combat in the ſame ſtile. The great 
point, in his apprehenſion, was. this, and this only: was the 
meaſure itſelf a wife or proper one; if it was not, this made- 
up ſpecch imported nothing, and he truſted would not weigh 
a feather with their Lordiluips. That Houſe was placed as a 
barrier between the other two branches of the ;eviſlature, It 
was a {tation of great truſt, whether perſonally affecting their 
Lordſhips' own immediate rights and intereſts, or thoſe of 
the community at large; and he believed the language the 
conſtitution held was this, that their Lordſhips were bound 
in duty, whenever it became neceſſary, to reſtrain every at- 
tempt of either of the branches of the legiſlature from en- 
croaching on the rights and privileges of the other, no leſs 
than to preſerve their own inviolate, His Lordſhip con- 
cluded a very-long ſpeech with declaring his negative to the 
ſending the bill tothe committee. 


Lord Camden, as ſoon as he roſe, obſerved, that he was Lord c. 


not much edified with the long ſpeech he had juſt heard. His 4. 


noble and learned friend on the woolſack had ſaid a great deal 
about the bill, but in his opinion very little to the purpoſe. 
He always heard the learned Lord with pleaſure when his 
attention was directed to the queſtion, and the general ſub- 
ject matter to which it related; but upon other occaſions, 
when his Lordſhip meant to defeat a queſtion, by means very 
different from thoſe, which he was willing to avow, his 
noble friend would, he truſted, excuſe him, if he laid very 
little ſtreſs upon arguments foreign to the ſubject, howſoever 
ably or eloquently urged. And he was the more inclined to 
ſpeak out upon the preſent occaſion, as he heard the learned 


Lord very freely condemn the imputed conduct of his noble 


friend near him | Lord Shelburne] for deviating from the ſub- 
jet. It was true the learned Lord had not travelled to Ruſlia, 
Sweden, or Gibraltar; to New York or Georgia; to Ja- 

| : maica, 
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maica or the Weſt Indies; but as to the effential or main 
points truly and fairly in debate, he had ſhaped his courſe 
much wider of the ſubject, His Lordſhip had ſaid a vaſt 
deal about alterations in the conſtitution, about barriers be- 
tween the two branches of the legiſlature, the prerogative of 
the crown, the dignity of the peerage, the balance of the 
conſtitution, &c. all which had as little connexion, nay, 
infinitely Teſs affinity to the queſtion, as the matter was ar- 
gued, than the neutrality forming in the north for the pro- 
tection of a free navigation, and the preſumed congreſs ſaid 
to be intended to be opened at the Hague, by the miniſters 
of the northern crowns, in conjunction with ſome of the other 
powers of Europe. 

His Lordſhip, after animadverting, with a mixture of irony 
and ridicule for ſome time, on that part of the noble and 
learned Lord's ſpeech, ſaid, his learned friend had main- 
tained his oppoſition to the bill, in contradiction to the clear- 
eſt and moſt univerſally acknowledged principles of the con- 
ſtitution; indeed to every rule of common ſenſe and common 
experience, and to the whole ſyſtem of parliamentary juriſ- 
prudence, He protefted he could not hear his learned friend, 
but with very great aſtoniſhment, doubt of the exiſtence not 
only of the influence of the crown, but its monſtroufly in- 
creafed influence in parliament. He meant, for the preſer- 
vation of order, the influence of the crown in the other Houſe. 
He would aſk his learned friend this queſtion : Was ſuch an 
influence ſuppoſed to exiſt at any former period ? If it was, 
had it been reduced ?—By no means, The noble and learned 
Lord tells you, that every law enacted for a century paſt, 
which had the reduction of the influence of the crown for its 
object, was idle, nugatory, and inefficacious, He was in- 
deed aſhamed to waſte their Lordſhips' time, or inſult or 
trifle with their good ſenſe, with even ftating a ſingle doubt 
relative to the queſtion ; becauſe, if influence did not exiſt 
now, it never exiſted; the preſumed means of influence ha- 
ving, within the Jaſt fift 2 nearly doubled; conſe- 
quently every ſingle law pale for reſtraining the influence of 
the crown in parliament, from a year or two after the Revo- 
lution to the inſtant he was ſpeaking, was conceived in folly, 
was replete with political and perſonal injuſtice, and tended 
to no one end whatever but to ſwell our ſtatute books, and to 
adminiſter a cauſe of eternal litigations. What was the place 
bill; the penſion bill; and that for excluding the officers of 
_ exciſe and cuſtoms from ſeats in the other Houſe ? In ſhort, 
the whole code of parliamentary regulation, but ſo many mo- 
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numents of the folly and injuſtice of our forefathers ; of their 
folly, if thoſe laws were from their nature not practicable, 
or fit to be carried into execution ; of their injuſtice, if the 
noble and learned Lord's arguments were maintainable, that 
no member of either Houſe ſhould be ſuppoſed corrupt till 
roof were made, (he preſumed his Lordſhip meant Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall proof) of his corruption, In ſhort, the concluſions 
faicly deducible from the learned Lord's general poſitions were 
clearly neither more nor leſs than this, that thoſe ſeveral re- 
ſtraining, qualifying, and excluding laws, were merely the idle 
ſuggeſtions of viſionary and ill informed men. - Before he 
took a final leave of this part of his noble and learned friend's 
arguments, he could not help making one additional obſerva- 
tion, The learned Lord had ſet his face, in very ftrong 
language, againſt innovations in genera], pointing out their 
danger, and encouraging, or rather rallying their Lordſhips, 
to the poſt of danger, and to a vigilant and vigorous dif- 
charge of their duty, namely, the ſtanding between the two 
other branches of the legiſlature, and preſerving the conſtitu- 
tion in a natural and exact equipoiſe; and then his Lordſhip 
zpplies the general principle to the bill now on the table. 
He wiſhed that the noble and learned Lord would attend to 
the particular application of his general premiſes, and ſee 
bow that correſponded.with his main argument, which was, 
that all the other laws of the ſame nature and tendency paſſed 
lnce the Revolution were little more than ſo much waſte 
paper, It might be fairly inferred, from the learned Lord's 
preat abilities, and bis eagerneſs to prove the folly, as well 
4 injuſtice of reſtraining laws in general, that he would not 
have omitted the miſchiefs which thoſe laws produced. If 
not then, it was clear that all the imaginary fears and dangers 
conjured up by the learned Lord againft the preſent bill, for 
de ſuppoſed there was no other before the Houſe, could not 
de underſtood to properly apply to it; conſequently, however 
proper it might be to point out the dangers and miſchiefs re- 
ative to other intended inrovations, which the learned Lord 
prediQed ; they could have no weight whatever in the diſ- 
cuſſon of the preſent bill. 

He meant, before he proceeded, to ſpeak to other parts of 
the bill, to endeavour to meet the principal objections ſtated 
wainſt it in another point of view. He would indeed grant 
tem one by one, for argument's ſake. He would ſay, as many 
if their Lordſhips had ſaid, that merchants in general were a 
"ry uſeful and reſpectable body of men, as much, or more ſo, 
an any other in the ſtate, He would grant, that no man 
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ſought a contract from corrupt motives, He was ready to ſay, 
with the warmeſt of the miniſter's friends, or indeed any former 
or future miniſter, that he or they did, do, or would revolt 
at the idea of entering into a corrupt contract, with any pro- 
ſpect of obraining, or hoping to obtain the corrupt vote of 
the contractor, in ſupport of his meaſures, and in the mainte- 
nance of his pewer, contrary, perhaps in many inſtances, to 
both the wiſhes of the ſovereign who confided in him, and 
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of the people, to whom he was ultimately bound, for an Ml © 
honeſt and faithful diſcharge of his duty. He would go the 
full length that the warmeſt friends of the worſhipful body of 
- contractors could poſſibly wiſh him to go. He would chen MM © 
ſuppoſe, that no corrupt contract ever had, or would be made.! 
But after all theſe conceſſions, and conceſſions they would Wl ® 
be acknowledged to be, even by the noble Viſcount in the 4 
green ribbon, the learned Lord who ſpoke laſt, and ſome ! 
other noble Lords who ſpoke in the debate, and whole argu- Wl * 
ments were ſtrongly ſupported, upon a preſumption of the { 
ſtrict moral, as well as political conduct of the high contract. 
ing parties; it was plain, as he obſerved before, that thele Wl * 
were new diſcoveries in the moral and political world; ſome- 8 


thing extremely different from the jealouſies, ſuſpicions, cau- 
tions, preventatives, &c. which occupied the minds of our I 


leſs wiſe forefathers; very contrary indeed to the whole ſcheme 
and ſpirit of the Britiſh conſtitution, and the voluminous 0 
reſolutions of the Britiſh legiſlature, All theſe, jointly and a 


ſeparately, combined to eſtabliſh a principle totally repugnant 
to that which noble Lords were of opinion was inherent in, 
human nature, They thought that power was apt to corrupt Li 
the human mind, and to be frequently abuſed in the exerciſe; 
they vainly imagined, that though it was honourable and il e 
charitable to ſuppoſe every man were honeſt till the contrary 
were proved, nevertheleſs it was the duty of parliament, and 
the taſk of wiſdom, to provide certain neceſſary means of 
confining the party poſſeſling a truſt within certain marked 


and meaſured limits, and to lay upon him ſuch reſtraints a rh 
might prevent him from abuſing the confidence repoſed in * 
him. Theſe, he preſumed, were what the learned and noble * 
Lord, and ſome other noble Lords who ſpoke on the fame 5 
fide, called idle, fanciful ſuggeſtions, the phrenzy of virtue, a 
and the madneſs of ideal perfection. However fooliſh, idle, _ 
or fanciful they might now appear, he believed they ſome : 

times produced very ſerious conſequences, and if hum the 


nature was not become, within a very few years, miracy 
louſly, as it were, purified and refined ; it was not impoli 
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4 but what once before happened might, in the revolution of 
ne. ine, happen again; for if hiſtory had not miſled him, thoſe 
vol: atiquated ideas operated in a variety of inſtances on real ſub» 
ro. bes; that men had been found corrupt and venal, and had ſuf- 
bed public ignominy and puniſhment for their venality and 
te. proſticution. He ſhould not even reſort to hiftory ; he believed 
; o bbeir Lordſhips* Journals, as well as thoſe of the other Houſe, 
* if examined, would furniſh ſeveral inftances of men in high 


| ruſt having abuſed that truſt, and of ſuffering under the 
the trongeſt diſpleaſure of both Houſee, for their public delin- 
quency z and as the noble Viſcount in the green ribbon had 
deſcribed, with his uſual ingenuity, proſecutions in parlia- 
ade, nent, or parliamentary inquiries in general, to have origi- 
und nated in faction, he begged the noble Viſcount would 
the WI diſtinguiſh, the caſes, ſo as not to confound the perſecuting or 
proſecuting ſpirit of party or faction, with thoſe where the facts 


— were clearly, notoriouſly, and ſatisfactorily proved, and were 
*ne followed with condign and exemplary puniſhment, --- 

8. The particulars to which he had been alluding were, in 
ele truth, the very cauſes which produced the qualifying, re- 
ne- flraining, and excluding laws. Hence the ſeveral ſtatutes, 


in order to leſſen or reſttain the influence of the crown, or 
the miniſter for the time being, from operating in parliament. 
If then the jealouſy of parliament itſelf was ſuch, that it. 
doubted the integrity of its own members, the general propo- 
and fition, to come ſeriouſly to che queſtion, on which the bill 
ant WJ 'elted, ſtood unſhaken. | e 
7 . He would never ſuppoſe, no more than the learned and noble 
Lord, till the ſame were in legal proof, that the particular 
caſes alluded to in the preſent Jebate, were ſufficient to ſup- 
port the preſent or any future bill ; thoſe were now clearly. 
out of the queſtion : theſe contracts might have been the beſt 
or the worſt that could be poſſibly made; but with that cir- 
cumſtance their Lordſhips had nothing to do; the perſons. 
deſcribed were not before the Houſe in either contemplation of 
law or fact. He ſhould be ſorry, though the matter were 
admitted as proved, that the bill had not a more firm and 
durable ſupport; for he would never conſent, in any given 
inſtance, to apply a general remedy to a partial grievance, 
But taking up the queſtion in the only light it could be fairly 
and diſtinctly viewed, ſaving as he went along the characters 
of the two gentlemen whoſe names had been ſo often men- 
tioned (Meſſrs Harley and Atkinſon] and the noble Lord, 
the miniſter in the other Houſe, what did the whole that was 
og in this line of argument amount to'? To juft this : 
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That the contracts were fairly, honourably, and equitably 
made, and that the contracting parties were fair and ho- 
' nourable men. So far he was ready to go: but though he 
abhorred the idea of entering into corrupt bargains as much 
as any one of their Lordſhips ; he would aſk them, did there no 
bias hang upon the minds of men in certain fituations, and in 
the courle of certain tranſactĩons? Did not gratitude or friend. 
ſhip ever operate as a ſource of influence ? Were there not 
many queſtions, and ſome of them perhaps of the firſt import. 
ance, ſo nearly balanced, that a profitable connection either in 
poſſeſſion or expeRation, might not turn the ſcale? Way 
there a ſingle meaſure propoſed to Parliament, however miſ. 
chievous or pernicious in its nature and tendency, that 
wanted able and willing advocates to defend it? In ſuch an 
equilibrium, when arguments were managed with ſo much 
dexterity and addreſs, that it became difficut to determine on 
which fide truth lay; did not intereſt often tmpercepribly in- 
trude itſelf, -and furniſh the mind with plauſible arguments 
and ſpecious pretences to cover its ſecret workings ? 

He would juſt ſuggeſt another almoſt itrefiſtible ſource of 
influence, which operated on the minds of fome men very 
forcibly, and of the moſt worthy and reſpectable deſcription, 
where the firft rate virtues gave birth to the evil; he meant 
gratitude for paſt favonrs, or preſent benefits, or a regard 
te one's: _—_ and dependents: They were both implanted 
in the human breaſt, for the beſt and nobleſt purpoſes. He 
was far, from arrogating to himſelf the ſtern virtue of k 
ing their effects at a diſtance. He might ſtruggle againſt 
them, but he could not promiſe to ſay, he would come off 
victorious. The fafety of the ſtate, and the preſervation of 
the conſtitution, might, under certain 7 be in- 
volved in the fall of a miniſter, and the moſt ſerious per» 
ſonal conſequences ariſe to the miniſter. on his fall. ere 
Vas the man hardy enough to ſay, that he would in the day 
+ of adverſity unite in the deſtruction of his friend and be- 

ricfaftor 7 Where was the man bold enough to ſay, if he 
had no proviſion for his family, or was of an avaricious tem- 
per, that he could withſtand the temptation of providing for 
one, or of gratifying the other? The caſe was a ſtrong one, 
but it had happened, and might again happen, that it would 
become the public duty of a man to join in meaſures for 
the K of his benefactor; and as for the other 
temptations mentioned, he preſumed no noble Lord, or any 
other perſon, who in the leaſt mixed with the world, would deny 


that 
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tat ſuch temptations as he had deſcribed offered themſelves 
wo often; and, without diſtinguiſhing the preſent age from 
wy former period, or cenſuring it in a ſeverer de 
ruth would juſtify, there was very little reaſon to doubt, that 
ſuch temptations were not always reſiſted. | t 
Great and princely fortunes, made without trouble, within 
the courſe of a few years, were ftrong temptations to. be held 
pot to any man, to induce him to come over to the opinions 
of thoſe who had the power to offer and the ability to confer 
the favour, This was the language of a noble Lord, nor 
nany years deceaſed, who was well acquainted with the ſubject, 
und ſpoke from experience [Lord Clive.] That noble Lord, 
when the clamour firſt was raiſed againſt the Nabobs, who 
amaſſed princely fortunes in a very few years in India, was 
heard to acknowledge in the other Houſe, of which he was 
member, That the temptations held out to adventurers 
in that part of the globe, were ſuch as fleſh and blood could 
wot withſtand.” The noble Lord ſaid what was perfectly 
tae, and he had every reaſon to be perſuaded of what the 
noble Lord had ſo candidly acknowledged. | 
His Lordſhip then proceeded to ſpeak of the conduct of the 
court of Peterſburgh, relative to the declaration or manifeſto 
ſved by the Empreſs; a declaration which, in his opinion, went 
to dictate to all the maritime powers of Europe, and was to- 
ly ſubverſive of the firſt principle of the law of nations, 
wich had never went ſo far as to ſay that neutral bottoms 
proteted the goods and effects of an enemy; on the contrary, 
wrery writer, who had ever diſcuſſed the ſubject, as well as 
the general and municipal laws of nations, ſanctioned by the 
umiralty tribunals of every power in Europe, ſupported this 
opinion ; that although the bottom was free, the effects of 
the enemy on that bottom were deemed lawful. prize. His 
Lordſhip predicted the worſt conſequences from this dan» 
gerous A arbitrary edict, for he could call it by no better 
tame; and ſaid, in the preſent exiſting circumſtances of. this 
country, and the advantages ſhe derived from her local ſitu . 


tie northern powers, or the permitting them to. affiſt our 
&clared enemies to ſubdue us by indirect and collateral means. 
{f this declaration was not wi „ he left it to mini 
ſhoſe duty it was to provide à remedy, to embrace whi 
of the alternative they: "_ proper. yh 

Fe 21" * * 


mon, in reſpect of the northern powers, he ſaw nothing but. 
nevitable deſtruction; for the alternative was, a war with 


He 
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He then implored their Lordſhips to ſeriouſly reflect on 
the ſtate of this country, in reſpect of foreign powers n 
and foreign enemies; to look to its internal condition, to 
the temper of the people, and the domeſtic ferments already 
in being and daily encreaſing, and ſee whether it would be 
prudent, at ſo perilous a moment, to puſh matters to ex- 
tremity, by rejecting the firſt propoſition recommended by the 
people to their confideration, and well weigh, whether the 
rejection of the preſent bill way of ſuch conſequence, as to 
riſque the infinite miſchiefs which might probably follow in 
conſequence thereof. 


fible reaſon that had been urged in ſupport of the preſent 
bill, was the correction of public abuſes, which were ſtated 
in argument to exiſt, but of which, as far as he could learn, 
no proof, farther than bare aſſertion, had been given, 
The preſent queſtion involved in it two matters of conh- 
deration, equally ſeparate and diſtin, though directed u. 
the ſame end, that of public reformation. The firſt was unt 
reduce or diminiſh the influence of the crown, ſuppoſed tu dil 
be grown much beyond the limits which the conſtitution" 
had marked out; the other, that of an ceconomical expendi- ¶ e 
ture of the «monies raiſed on the ſubject. He ſhould con - e 
ſider the bill in both lights, and briefly ſtate his reaſom . | 
how far the bill was or was not calculated to obtain the Lor 
ends propoſed, and at the ſame time accompany them with 
ſuch obſervations as naturally grew out of the meaſure, con- 
ſidered as a meaſure of ſtate. 5 | _ 
He did not mean to controvert or diſcuſs the ſpeculatite ert 
opinion on which the noble Lords on the other fide of td 
Houſe ſaid the bill was framed, that of the encreaſed aug 
encreaſing influence of the crown. He was ready, for at (iſp 
nem ſake, to accede to the truth of the premiſes, in e. 
r the more immediately to meet the arguments raiſed upot enfo 
it; and he was likewiſe prepared to grant that part of thao 
learned Lord's argument who ſpoke laſt, that there was 
principle of jealouſy in the conſtitution, directed to keep A 
Krift eye upon the members of the other Houſe, leſt h 
crown, which, with its miniſters, was entruſted with tqy® 2 
Public treaſure, and the power of beftowing offices, and con tu 
ing honours, ſhould employ theſe ſources of temptation dune 
in warping the integrity of the repreſentatives of the peo 
or biaſſing their — contrary to the well - being of tu 


ſtate, and the preſervation of the conſtitution. If he unde alu 
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pod the grounds on which the bill proceeded, or the motives 
wen uged by the noble Lords, to induce a majority of that Houſe 
v paſs it, theſe, and theſe only, were the two great objects 
dy eed out in the courſe of the diſcuſſion of the preſent day. 
bel e would trouble their Lordſhips with a few words on each 
ex. ef theſe heads, as he did not think it becoming him to give 
the! filent vote upon a ſubject of ſo much apparent impor- 


unce. | 
to The firſt confideration was this, and merely this. Would 
7 in ae preſent bill, if paſſed into a law, leſſen the influence of 
te crown in the other Houſe ? Moſt certainly, if the influ- 
pol. eace meant was a corrupt influence, it would not; for if 
enten were to be drawn off from their duty upon motives of 
ated nere ſelf-intereſt, their minds and Liſpotitions would remain 
am, MezaQtly the ſame after paſſing this bill as before. If, on the 
her hand, the miniſter for the time being, or any future 
niniſter, was iaclined to abuſe the truſt committed to his. 
charge, the paſling of this bill would work no change in his 
utural and habitual way of thinking. What then did the 
bill propoſe ? To defeat the effects of ſuch a diſpoſition in the 
wrrupted, by totally removing the ability of gratifying it in 
the corruptor, and creating a legal diſability in the former to 
accept. YH 
Here, he ſaid, the argument of the noble and learned 
Lord came moſt powerfully in aid of the concluſion he 
mas about to, draw. Is there not a principle of jealouſy in 
the Engliſh conſtitution, ſaid the learned Lord, to render 
both Houſes of Parliament independent of the crown ? Moſt 
certainly, and of each other too. Have not, ſaid the noble 
ad learned Lord, a great number of ſtatutes paſſed, profeſs- 
ing that principle, and framed in ſtrict conformity to it? In- 
diputably there have; but what was the conſequence? That 
every one ot them have been found either improper to be 
eaforced, or nugatory in their nature, and are daily evaded, 
or in fact ſuperſeded by general conſent. What ſtrong rea- 
ſons were there not urged in ſupport of a general place - bill? 
A very improper bill, upon its original idea, in his opinion. 
What is the conſequence? The perſon, as ſoon as appointed 
a new office, is ſent down to his conſtituents, and is again 
turned to Parliament by them ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred. The qualification act was no better than a dead 
letter, and ſeveral other laws, of a reſtriftive and exclufve 
nature, relative to the other Houſe, had long ſince fallen into 
aſuſe, or were totally diſregarded. | 
kf. "28 Try 
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We hes — by the ſame ae? e intended la 

a pre on to corrupt a corru 10 

es 3 a member of — other Houſe * 

' contracts, in his own name, for he will be $i 
at liberty to contract at a public bidding. Now, was the 
any thing in nature eafier than in one inſtance, relative t 
a private contract, for a member of the other Houſe to ny 
uſe of another perſon's name, or, though the contract x 
made in public, than toſay, who it was that offercd the lowe 
terms ? this ground, though the obje& propoſed to | 

obtained by the bill, chat of leſſening the influence of 1 
crown, was a proper motive to induce their Lordſhips t 
ſend the preſent bill to a committee, the means were not 
all commenſurate to the ends. 

The. other point, that of œconomy, had been much in 
fiſted upon, and ſeveral particular facts ſtated to ſhew thy 
neceſſity of the preſent bill, and to prove, that although the 
miniſter were incorrupt, that private contracts were replete 
with fraud and impoſition, and eonſequently that public 
contracts were preferable. It had been ſtated, that a Mr 
Atkinſon had contrafted with a noble Lord in. the oil 
Houſe, for rum and ſome other articles, and had, the 


Ignorance of the noble Lord in the value of the commodi- l 
ty contracted for, or from the noble Lord's inattention te 
a a moſt exorbitant and uſurious profit, by whick, | 


the public had been groſsly and ſhamefully defrauded, to the 
amount of ſeveral thouſand pounds, | a 

It was an univerſal principle, in all human legiſlation, 

never to propoſe a law when there was an exiſting remedy 

adequate to the removal or correction of the evil com- 

plained of; and certainly if no remedy exiſted for the u- 

moval of the grievance ftated, it would be an unanſwerable 

argument with him for paſſing the preſent bill; but how did 

that matter ſtand in contemplation of law, and the judg- 

| ment of that Houſe ? bt | 

| A Mr. Atkinſon, who, by the bye, was no member ol 

| Parliament, but a merchnat of conſiderable eminence, comes 

to the noble Lord at the head of the treaſury, and offer 

to ſupply him with a large quantity of rum. He is defire 

to propoſe his terms; he anſwers, the ſame as the contral 

made by the navy- board for the ſame article, The not 

Lord enquires the price paid by the navy-board, and 18 

MKantly with . Atkinſon; it however comes out aftefs 

| wards, that the high price paid for the rum by the navy 


board, 


ard, is given in conſideration of other articles, ſerved for 
rice under the market value. Here the noble Lord who 
e the contract is groſely impoſed upon. He fixes an ideal 
ve in reference to a ſtandard, with which from the nature 
the tranſaction, it was not ſuppoſed he could be acquainted, 
t what is the conduct of the noble Lord? He pays 
the real market value of the rum to Atkinſon, and le- 
ly and juſtly retains the remainder for the public benefit. 
both lights he acts as a truſtee for the public, which he 
preſents in either capacity. He thought the firſt bargain 
yan advantageous one; but when, upon enquiry, he found 
vas impoſed upon and deceived, he determined nevertheleſa 
it it ſhould continue an advantageous and equitable one 
the public. . 

The other tranſaction alluded to by the noble and learned 
d who ſpoke laſt, and another noble Lord who ſpoke lately 
kelbarne | the circumſtances differed, though the principle 


Lord, the miniſter in the other Houſe, equally juft, The 
ble Lord agreed with Atkinſon for a certain ſtipulated 
per — His Lordſhip enquires of Atkinſon what 
carl afford ſuch a commodity at, deſcribing the qualit 
tie rom he wanted, Atkinſon informs the noble Lor 
(his Lordſhip fixes the price upon the confidence he had 
tle character and veracity of the contractor. It comes 


caſe of the victualling contract, is conſiderably above 
at it is fold for at market. Here then the matter was 
ly turned round, and the grounds of neceſſity ſtated by 
noble Lords who urged the impoſitions the treaſury board 
liable to, was, in Ris opinion, totally overthrown, _ 
No impoſition could be put upon the noble Lord. At- 
pts might be made, but the law had already provided 
Wl and ſpecific remedy; though the money had been paid, 
koh ſeveral- years had elapſed from the time of pay- 
lit to the time in which the fraud was diſcovered, who- 


public, All bargains made for the nation were made 
mtemplation that they were well made, and for the pub- 
benefit; they were clearly null and void ab initio, if not 
ded in equity and juſtice. 

Inis was, he preſumed, no new doctrine; it was coeval 
the conſtitution, When in the immediate ſervice of the 
i himſelf - [ſolicitor general] he had been frequently 
2 | conſulted 


the ſame ; and the application to the conduct of the no- 


however, that the price charged by Atkinſon, as in 


t defrauded the ſtate was amenable and accountable to 
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tions on the part of the contractors. 


PARLIAMENTARY A. 5 


conſulted by the King's miniſters upon the ſubject, and h. 
as often given his opinion, ſuch as he had now ftated it 
be; and he remembered very well that when Attorney Geng 
ral, a governor of one of the Weſt India iſlands had charge 
for articles more than their intrinſic value, and for ſo 
with which the troops had not been ſerved, and he was i 
ſtructed to proſecute him; he did ſo, and every ſhilling abo 
what was really expended in the public ſervice was recoverg 
in a court of law from the perſon who thus attempted tod 
fraud the public, | 

Such would and muſt be the event of the affair alluded uu 
by the noble Lords who ſupported the bill; and not only 
that inſtance, but in every other in which any mark of fra 
or impoſition ſhall or may be diſcovered. Nay, there was n 
a ſingle contract made ſince the commencement of the preſe 
war, againſt which any objection could be juſtly made, 
which it was not competent for thoſe who contracted in Men 
half of the public to make ſtrict enquiries into the terms n 
entered into; and if they ſhould find any overcharge, tod 
mand it back if paid, or to retain it if not already paid over 
the contractor; to even inſtitute ſuits for the recovery oft. 
difference, or juſtify the retention of it upon the groun 
which he had now ſtated, namely, being the truſtees of il 
public, and no further bound to the literal performance nr 
ſuch bargains, than they ſhould appear, bona fide, tranſi 


On the whole, he did not think that the influence co m 
plained of did exiſt, or if it did, that the preſent bill co 
tained a proper remedy ; becauſe allowing that the igfluen 
of the crown was increaſed and increafing, and ought to 
diminiſhed, he was perſuaded that the preſent bill, like Moti. 
others, would prove inefficient for the purpoſes for which eri 
was apparently framed ; and as to the promoting a more ard 
nomical expenditure of the public money, it was clearly eat 
neceſſary ; becauſe the laws in being, as he had juſte 
ſerved, provided a ſpecific remedy, fully adequate to the preve 
tion of the evils complained of, one of which the preſent bill 
apparently calculated to remove; if the miniſter was conrad. 
no ſecurity could be given by him to the contractor, but ii wh 
at ſome future day he would be compelled by law to ih. 
fund, becauſe the law was always open. The ſame al 


ment held good if the miniſter was indolent or ignorant, tte, 
that in any or either event no detriment could happen t ep. 
ſtate from the corruption or inability of the one, nor the H,, 
dulent or diſhoneſt attempts of the other, tem by 


id called for no other ſupport, He was ready to agree with 
oth the noble and learned Lords who oppoſed the bill, that 
» meaſure which Parliament might or could adopt would 
troy a poſſibility of evading it; not only in reſpe& of the 
reſent propoſed law, but of any other which it was in the 
moſt ingenuity of man to deviſe. On the other hand, if 
he argument was carried directly to the point to which it 
parently led, every law, by ſuch a ſpecies of reaſoning, 


ed uld be proved to be nugatory and abſurd, becauſe in ſome 
nly edle inſtance or other it might be evaded, or the evil ſub- 
frau in ſome other form. Sufficient for the day ſurely was the 


i, The bill propoſed to annihilate a certain ſpecies of 
Muence. How far it might anſwer the purpoſe, time could 


de, Ny diſcover; but it was a ſtrange perverſion of human rea- 
in M ening, on the ſuppoſition of an exiſting grievance, to argue, 
ms at no remedy ought to be applied, becauſe remedies were 
to lied in other inftances, but had failed, or their operations 


d been eluded by other evils ſtarting up in the room of thoſe 
ich had been removed. 

Every noble Lord who roſe to oppoſe the bill had ſaid, 
Bat public œconomy was neceſſary at all times, and much 
bore ſo at ſuch a ſeaſon as the preſent, when one part of the 
mpire was convulſed by a civil war or rebellion, and when 
were engaged beſides in a very unequal conteſt with two 
midable enemies, united for our deſtruction ; but though 
he neceſſity was granted on all hands, not one of their Lord- 
ps gave the leaſt intimation of his intention to propoſe any 
kealure to introduce new means, or enforce the old, for pro- 
ting economy. A learned and noble Lord of great au- 
ority, who ſpeaks with particular weight, and is always 
ard with attention, ſays there are remedies and proviſions 
wready in being for enforcing a frugal expenditure of the 
wlic money. But with all the aids which the law has pro- 
led, the learned Lord does not venture to ſay that no waſte 
the public treaſure has happened: far from it; he ac- 
lowledges that there has, but has forgot to ſtate any inſtance 
which the King's ſervants have applied that remedy, He 
ys, the overplus has been retained in one inſtance; but 

rely the learned Lord has forgot the manner in which this 

utter firſt aroſe, or has never heard that this ſhameful fraud, 
Ws public robbery, would have flept like all the other con- 
Qs, in perpetual filence, but for the active part which a 
ember of the other Houſe [ſuppoſed to mean Col. Barre] 
ok in that buſineſs, 

Vol. XV, LI He 


The Duke of Richmond ſpoke chiefly to the point of influ” Duke of 
ce. If its exiſtence was once acknowledged, the bill he Richnwnd. 
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A, 

He wiſhed thoſe noble Lords who oppoſed the preſent op 
meaſure to conſider all the circumſtances which accompanied in 
it, The people at large had agreed unanimouſly in one point, pr 


namely, relative to the increaſed influence of the crown, and co 
the neceſſity of an immediate ceconomical reform in the ex. þ- 
penditure of public money. Some counties had only in- 12 
ſtructed their repreſentatives; others had petitioned ; a third n 
deſcription, much the moſt powerful and formidable, had 
agreed to committees of correſpondence, aſſociations, &c, to H, 
enforce the prayer of their petitions. Two or three counties 

had proteſted, and one in particular had preſented a counter- 4: 
petition z but however diſcordant or oppoſite in ſome in- pe 
ſtances, or however ſhort one claſs of petitioners might fall Ml f 
of another, as to the objects of their wiſhes and expectations, v. 
there was one clear indiſputable object which ſeemed to him 
to form a point of union, and fo far bound them in duty to ty 
themſelves, and in ſupport of their own ſentiments, to endea-Wil {i 
vour by every proper means to promote—and that was publie in 
ceconomy. Some meaſures were propoſed in the other Houſe in 
in conſequence of thoſe ſentiments thus expreſſed, which ar 
were rejected; and out of all, this was the only one which fe! 
met with ſucceſs. Here then was at leaſt one inſtance in « 
which the people were united without doors, and unanimous] op 
within, the bill having paſſed the other Houſe without de- th 
bate or diviſion ; notwithſtanding which, the King's ſervant in; 
and likewiſe the ſervants of the people in that Houſe had re- 


Ou 
ſolved to reject and defeat a meaſure which ſeemed equally tz 
agreeable to their friends, as well as opponents, and tha c 
without argument, at leaft any reaſon aſſigned, which dil th 

W. 


not aggravate and — the diſreſpect and contempt in 
which they hold the wiſhes of the people, and the unanimou pe 
concurrence of the other Houſe to gratiſy thoſe wiſhes, 


Every noble Lord who ſpoke againſt the bill treated the IT 
ſuppoſed influence of the crown as a chimera which took po- ab 
ſeſſion of the brains of ſome ſpeculative men, or conſidered re; 
them as the ſuggeſtions of faction, in order to embarriſi c 
government; or, laftly, that the influence deſcribed was di 
legitimate proper influence, and was neceflary to the carrying tir 
on and conducting the affairs of the nation: in ſhort, that i po 

was an influence veſted by the conſtitution in the crown. , b 
was no eaſy matter to argue the point clearly, and come to ha 
an iſſue upon the matter in controverſy, becauſe what mig of 
be a full anſwer to thoſe who entertained one opinion, wou no 
be totally irrelative and inapplicable, in reply to another. H ot 


did not therefore mean to anſwer diſcordant and repugn" 
| 8 | opinion 
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eſent e opinions. When any propoſition was framed on which ad- 
nied niniſtration were united, he would meet them fairly; but at 
int, Bl preſent it would be a very idle manner of ſpending his time in 
and WY controverting opinions upon which no two perſons ſuppoſed to 
ex. ¶ be concerned in conducting the affairs of government were 
in- zzreed, Though he meant to decline fo vain and uſeleſs a 
bird taſk, he nevertheleſs thought it neceſſary to ſay a few words 
had WY reſpecting the petitions, and the avowed opinions of the other 
+ 1088 Houſe, 
ities A very great majority of the petitioners, and a very conſi- 
ter- derable one he believed of the electors and the maſs of the 
in- people of England, agreed in two points—that the influence 
fall of the crown was dangerouſly increaſed, and, that a reform 
ons, vas particularly neceſſary in the expenditure of the civil lift 
him Wl revenue. In the courſe of ſeveral debates, in which theſe 
y 8 two queſtions naturally became the ſubject of diſcuſſion, the 
des- fads alluded to were controverted and denied. The minifter 
dlietg in the other Houſe, and ſome perſons of conſiderable weight 
uſe in adminiſtration and that Houſe, maintained the negative in 
ch i argument. A very able gentleman, of great talents and pro- 
nch felional knowledge Mr. Dunning] framed two queſtions in 
ein order to take the ſenſe of the Houſe, and learn whether the 
ou opinion of their repreſentatives accorded with the ſenſe of 
de- their conſtituents. His firſt propoſition was, whether the 
influence of the crown had increaſed, was increaſing, and 
ought to be diminiſhed, The ſecond, whether the repreſen- 
tatiyes of the people were competent to enquire into, and in 
caſe of abuſe to reform the expenditure of the civil lift, Ano- 
ther gentleman [Mr. T. Pitt] had likewiſe moved, that it 
was the duty of that Houſe to redreſs the grievances of the 
people who ſent them there, as ſtated in the ſaid petitions, 
The fate of thoſe three - propoſitions was well known. 
They were reſolved each of them true, by a moſt reſpec- 
able majority compoſed of 23 3 members. A meaſure di- 
reted to diminiſhing the influence of the crown ſoon after 
came before that Houſe; it was loſt by a majority who 
did not approve of the means propoſed, though they con- 
tinued to maintain the principle on which it was ſup- 
ported: ſo that 233 members of the other Houſe, ſupported 
by a clear and decided majority of the people without doors, 
had, by an act of a public nature, declared opinions, every one 
of which the noble Lords who ſpoke in the preſent debate did 
not admit to be true, or controverted in ſome one ſhape or 
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receive a negative here, denying the principles on which thoſe 
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This, he ſaid, was an alarming circumftance, and created 
in his mind the moſt melancholy apprehenſions. Take the 
matter either way, the conſequences might prove dreadful. leg 
If the other Houſe reſolved from private motives, or to an- ere 
ſwer electioneering purpoſes, which he hoped was not the ge 
caſe, what they themſelves did not believe to be true, where Men 
were we? In the worſt of all poſſible ſituations—the Houſe of Wd 
Commons, which was the great barrier between government ng 
and the people, reduced to this dangerous and critical dilem- W 
ma, that of adopting meaſures of which they ſecretly diſap- N pr 
proved, or of flying in the face of their conſtituents; which ¶ Hou 
difference of opinion, ſhould that happen to be the caſe, Neont 
might end in the diſſolution of all government, and the over- Wh: 
throw of the conſtitution, Take it on the other fide ; ſup- Mui. 
poſe the majority of the other Houſe to be ſincere, and ſuppoſe Whoſe 
that meaſures like the preſent, founded upon the reſolutions Milt 
alluded to and deſcribed, and which, if not founded upon Next 
thoſe reſolutions, were, in ſenſe, object, and effect, ſubſtan- Wh: 
tially - correſpondent : and ſuppoſe further, for the facts and 
circumſtances juſtified ſuch a ſuppoſition, that the preſent bill, 
and other meaſures of a ſimilar tendency, ſhould come up ut 
ſupported by the conftituent and repreſentative bodies, and 


meaſures were formed, and refuſing all fort of redreſs, what Maio 
an alarming ſtate of things would ſuch a denial or refuſal pro- Nea 
bably — ap He was filled with horror at the idea, and 
could only ſay, that thoſe who adviſed their Sovereign not 
to comply with the wiſhes of the people, thus conſtitu- 
tionally expreſſed, would be anſwerable for all the direful 
conſequences which muſt, and he foreſaw would, follow. 
Such adviſers would reduce his Majeſty preciſely to that 
ſituation, the moſt to be avoided in any government, but moſt 
of all in that of England, that of ſetting up a different intereſt 
in the King from that of his people; a doctrine, in his opi- 
nion, amounting to the higheſt political blaſphemy and treaſon 
againſt the prince and people. The contrary was known to 
be the doctrine of every wiſe and virtuous ſtateſman, The 
connexion which bound the king and his ſubjects was pre- Wile: 
ſerved by an interchange of good offices, mutual confidence 
and good will, in a reciprocity of favours and graces; in 
mutual benefits, and mutual protection and ſupport. When 
any other means of carrying on government were reſorted to, 
they were founded in weakneſs ; they created jealouſy and 
diſtruſt, and muſt either crumble to pieces of themſelves, of 
involve their authors and the country in ruin. No 1 
| wo 
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would go farther in the ſupport and maintenance of the conſti - 
utional prerogatives of the crown, and the juſt rights and pri- 
nleges of the people; but he dreaded ſincerely, if ſomething 
were not done in time, that the beſt men would be obliged to 
ye way to the current of arbitrary power, or to the next worſt 
vent that could poſſibly happen, to anarchy and confuſion, 
and all the dreadful concomitants of a civil war. Yet alarm- 
ng as this picture was, it was, he feared, meant to be realized. 
What paſſed that day confirmed his fears, and created freſh 
mprehenfions. The conduct of the miniſter of the other 
Houſe, indeed, put the matter beyond a doubt, when thus 
tonfirmed by his colleagues in office here, The noble Lord 
had apparently determined to ſet the King and his people at 
nriance, He had endeavoured to thwart every meaſure pro- 
poſed for the advantage or ſatisfaction of the people, and by 
ul the little arts of miniſterial chicanery and parliamentary 
lexterity, to create diviſions among thoſe who oppoſed him. 
tle had thrown numerous impediments in the way of every 
neaſure, and had diſplayed all the manceuvres of a perſon 
letermined to teaze, diſtract, and confound, and to defeat by 
management what he had not the candour nor abilities to 
penly and directly oppoſe. He ſaid that this was acting in 
a moſt criminal and wicked manner; and however ſtrong it 
night ſound, he would fairly declare that any noble Lord that 
dard him who ſhould continue to ſupport ſuch a man would 
de equally wicked and criminal himſelf, 

After taking a ſhort retroſpect of that noble Lord's admini- 
ration, and pointing to the principal meaſures, all which 
k he enumerated, he contended more or leſs tended to bring 

into our preſent ſituation, and whoſe obſtinacy was now 

celerating our ruin, he replied to ſeveral of the objections 
lated to the bill, and earneſtly entreated their Lordſhips to 
ermit it to go to a committee, where it might be improved; 
or he found himſelf at perfect liberty to ſay, that it did not 
me up entirely to his own ideas, though he moſt heartiiy 

d ſincerely apptoved of the principle. 

He had turned his attention ſomewhat to bills of diſquali- 
kation, and he muſt acknowledge, that he did not much 
prove of the mode hitherto taken up and adopted to obtain 
de object. The rights of election and repreſentation were of 
le very eſſence of this government; they ought therefore to 
E touched with a very delicate and cautious hand, He 
wought that nothing ſhould reſtrain the choice of the electors, 
the eligibility of the candidate; though influence, which 
rated in Parliament, ought to be reſtrained, an — 
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of a place of truſt ſhould never be deemed to imply a cotrupi 
act. The people ſhould be all free to elect their own choice 
and no law ſhould be adopted that might directly tend to ex Wi" 
clude great and reſpeQable bodies of men, leſt ſuch men! 
being excluded from partaking in the power of legiſlation WM 
ſhould wiſh to overturn that conſtitution which had proſeribei 
them. Many meaſures had been ſpoken of without doors re“ 
lative to repreſentation, to ſhortening the duration of Par) 
liament, &c. He was not prepared to give any opinion o 
the ſubject, nor would it be decent to prejudge them till thej 
came regularly under his conſideration. He teared they wer . 
too numerous, and embraced too many objects; for in hi 
opinion the nation ought to unite upon one great conſtitution: 
point, as a baſis for what was to follow, and which woule ſec 
reach the root of the evil. f 
Though he approved of the bill, he had no great opinio 
or expectation from it. It was but a part, and a very ſmal 
part of what ought, and he foreſaw, ſooner or later, muſt bo?” 
granted. As he faid before, he did not approve of the mode 
of diſqualification propoſed by the preſent bill; that was at 


additional motive with him for ſending it to a committe A 
where, inſtead of diſqualifying the member, he would remo 1 


the diſability to the perſon of the miniſter, who ſhould ne 
dare to give a contract to any member of the Houſe of Com 


mons. - 10 

PIR'O TEST. 1 

Die Veneris, 14 Aprilis, 1780. * 

THE order of the day for the ſecond reading of the cot 7 

tractors bill being read, the ſaid bill was read according). Nac 

Moved that the bill be committed. Which being objec. 5 
to, after long debate, the queſtion was put thereupon -R 

Blvd in the negative, ro 

Contents 41 Thi 

Not-contents 61 row 

hen moved to reject the bill. fair] 

he queſtion was put thereupon—Reſolyed in the afin. 

RICHMOND, nf 

HARCOURT. from 

by 265 1 Jer5EyY. ; tem 

Zecauſe the Commons, defirous of re-eſtabliſhing the n 

putation and authority of Parliament, and of giving es , 
tion to the people, at à time when the moſt cordial and * 


ſuſpirious confidence between the repreſentative and confi 
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at bodies is eſſentially neceſſary, have come to a reſolution, 
That it is neceſſary to declare, that the influence of the 
down has increaſed, is increaſing, and ought to be dimi- 
ed. f 
his Helution we conceive to be undeniably true, and 
highly ſeaſonable. Their commencement of the diminution 
[which they have ſolemnly engaged to make) by the bill here 
wected, is no leſs judicious, In the midſt of a war, in which 
zthing (among all its unhappy circumſtances) is more re- 
narkable than the prodigality with which it is carried on, it 
pears peculiarly neceſſary to remove from Parliament the 
bſpicion that the raſh adoption, the obſtinate continuance, 
ud the corrupt ſupply of military arrangements, ate con- 
ected with the ſupport of a court majority in parliament; , - | 
2d. Becauſe the people oppreſſed, with actual impoſitions, 
nd terrified with the certain proſpect of farther and heavier 
hucthens, have a right to be aſſured, that none ſhould have a 
power of laying thoſe burthens, who have an intereſt in in- 
treaſing them. Neither is it fit that they who are the prin- 
tipal ſubject of complaint, ſhould fit as the controlers of 
their own conduct. Contracts can never be fairly made, when 
the parliamentary ſervice of the contractor is a neceſſary un- 
lerſtood part of the agreement, and muſt be reckoned into the 
rice. But the moſt unexceptionable contract being a matter 
of great, advantage to the contractor, it becomes a means of 
(fluence even when it is not a principle of abuſe, It is the 
xreateſt of all the bribes a miniſter has to beſtow ; and one 
s jobb may be worth the purchaſe of the fee of moſt of the 
paces and penſions that are held in that Houſe. 
3dly. Becauſe no reaſons have been aſſigned for the rejec- 
ton of this bill, but ſuch as appear to us frivolous or 4 - 
gerous. It was argued as neceſlary to abate the phrenzy of 
nrtue, which began to ſhew itſelf in the Houſe of Commons, 
This new ſpecies of phrenzy we look upon to be rather a 
character of ſoundneſs than a ſymptom of inſanity: and we 
kirly declare, that as we frequently come into contact with 
de other Houfe, we heartily wiſh that that diſtemper may 
contagious, Another reaſon aſſigned againſt this bill, 
lat it is impoſſible for vaſt pecuniary emoluments to have any 
nfluence on members of parliament, appears to originate 
tom fo perfe a puerility of underſtanding, or ſuch a con- 
empt of that of the Houſe and. the nation, that it is men- 
ts Ned as a matter to be animadverted upon, not anſwered. 
du of the ſame nature is the argument drawn from ſuppoſed 
ati probability of abuſes in contracts, becauſe the law has left 
. a in 
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in the hands of miniſters the means of proſecuting at lay 
the ſupporters of their power, and the accomplices of their 
own fraud and malverſation. Theſe. arguments will give 
little ſatisfaction to thoſe who look at the Houſe of Lords 
as a barrier againft ſome poſſibly ſudden and miſtaken warmth 
of the Houſe of Commons that might be injurious to the 
Juſt prerogatives of the crown, or the rights of the people; 
but we will not bear the groſs abuſe of this conſtitutional 
power; or that this Houſe ſhould ſet itſelf as an obftruc. 
tion to the moſt honourable, manly, and virtuous reſolu- 
tion ever come to by an Houſe of Commons; a reſolution 
made in direct conformity to the petitions of their conſli- 
tuents. We proteſt, therefore, againſt our ſtanding in the 
way of even the firſt ſteps taken towards promoting the in- 
dependence, integrity, and virtue of a Houſe of Parlia- 
ment, | 


DE FERRARCõS, Sr. As AR, * 
RockINGHAM, EAULIEU, hy 
ABERGAVENNY, Os BoRNE, * 
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Percy, FrrzwiLLIAM, A 
FERRERs, ABINGDON, il 
PEMBROKE & MonTGOM, PORTLAND, * 
SCARBOROUGH, DEv oNsHIRE, be 


For the firſt and third reaſons, adopting however very 
heartily in the preſent ſtate of parliamentary repreſentation 
the ſound principles contained in the ſecond, which yet I con- 
ceive inapplicable to this bill. RADNOR. 

The Duke of Bolton, the Earl of Derby, and Lord Craven, 
being gone out of town before the proteſt was entered, 
but having ſeen a copy, fignified their concurrence in the 

roteſt, | 
; No debate till Wedneſday the 25th of April. 

As ſoon as prayers were over, the order of the day, that 
their Lordſhips be ſummoned on a motion of the Duke of 
Richmond, was read : His Grace then roſe, and informed 
their Lordſhips, that the motion he meant to ſubmit to 


the conſideration of the Houſe, related to the ſtate Yea 
of Plymouth and its vicinities, at the time the combined ud 
fleets of France and Spain appeared before it, in Aeg a 
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aft. He ſhold not endeavour to excite any — de- 
gree of attention; the ſubject, he truſted, would call and 
enſure ſo much in that aſſembly as it was entitled, and 
w more He would not ſay, that the object of his 
motion was of the very firſt importance, becauſe, in truth, 
he knew many other matters of much greater, He 
knew it did not preſent an object to their Lordſhjps equal 
to the loſs or re- poſſeſſion of thirteen American pro- 
vinces, nor would the loſs of Plymouth be ſo important 
in its conſequences, as the capture of Jamaica, and our other 
Weſt India Iſlands. He was ready to acknowledge, that 
it was not ſo alarming, as the encreaſed, and * enereaſ- 
ng influence of the crown, nor likely to be ſo fatal as the 
yant of unanimity at home, But, although the compara- 
dre loſs, or rather preſervation of Plymouth, muſt give 
gay to the other objects he had pointed out, it would not 
thence follow, that Plymouth was of no, or of little impor- 
tance, Plymouth, he well regplleed in debate, on the 
irſt day of the ſeſſion, had been acknowleded by the firſt 
Lord of the Admiralty, to be equal in yalue to one third part 
of the kingdom, at leaſt as applied to our national de- 
fence, our navy. He was therefore warranted, from the 
iſt naval authority to conclude, that the ſafety of Ply- 
mouth was an object of very great magnitude, which was 
all he wiſhed to take by the noble Lord's confeſſion. The 
min or conqueſt of the country, would not, he believed, 
be the conſeguence of the deſtruction of Plymouth; but 
8 2 maritime power, it would be ſuch a blow as would 
probably lay us, if not entirely, moſt certainly very much, 
tt the mercy of our enemies. If ſuch an event ſhould ever 
uke place, it would be problematical, with him, whether 
ye ſhould be ever again able to preſerve our indepen- 
dence as a naval power, That ſuch ag event was very 
tear having taken place, he made no doubt but their Lord- 
ſhips would be fully convinced, ſhould the Houſe ag ra 
o the motion for enquiry, which he was about to ſubmit, 
and which, in þis opinion, muſt have happened, byt for the 
intervention af Providence in our favour, The ſcanda- 
ouſly negligent, and defenceleſs ſituatian and ftate of 
that very important fortreſs, when the combined fleet ap- 
peared before it in the month of Augyſt, 1779, had already 
undergone a conſiderable ſhaxe of diſcuſſion within them 
Falls, particularly in the courſe of the debate on the ad- 
ireſs on the firſt ay of the ſeſſion; and he could now prove, 
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from the moſt reſpectable and authentic authority, that 
of the general officer [Sir David Lindſay] who command. 
ed there at the time, that nothing fell on that day from 
the fide of the Houſe on which he had the hongur to fit, 
which could not be fully proyed from the authority juſt 
alluded to, 

He ſaid, he was fully aware what diſadvantages he, and 
ſuch noble Lords as thought and ated with him, laboured 
under, when they made any motion tending to an enquiry 
into the conduct of thoſe, who, unfortunately for their 
country, led, or voted in the majorities 'of that Houſe! 
Little good was to be expected from any attempt of the 
kind, whenever the noble Lords in office ſet their faces 
againſt it. He need adduce no 3 proof than the fate 
of a late enquiry, which, inſtead of an expected and de- 
ſerved cenſure, ended in a vote of thanks, though the evi. 
dence delivered at their Lordſhip's bar, and recorded on 
the journals, exhibited proofs, that if the noble Lord was 
not legally convicted of ny crime, there were ſeveral 
parts of his Lordſhip's conduct which loudly called for 
reprehenſion, inſtead of public approbation. | Lord Sand- 
wich, reſpecting the enquiry into the management of Green- 
wich Hoſpital} This unpromiſing aſpect, relative to what 
he had a right to expect, in every future effort of a ſimilar 
nature, ſhould not diſcourage him nevertheleſs from pur- 
ſuing the firit and ſteady line of his duty. It was one 
thing to attempt; it was another to enſure ſucceſs. Be 
that as it might, how great ſoever the difficulties and dil- 
e he ſhould have to encounter might prove, be 
would have one conſolation in reſerve, that the approach- 
ing and uninterrupted ruin in which he perceived the nation 
daily more and more involved, had not aroſe from mere 
accident, or fallen of a ſudden, but that its footſteps had 
been diſcovered and marked out in all its ſucceffive ſtages, 
conſequently thoſe who purſued this conduct would be 
totally guiltleſs of the threatened calamities which were 
about to fall on the nation, and eruſh it to pieces. | 
The vaſt importance of Plymouth to the maritime ſtrength, 
and conſequently to the preſervation of this kingdom, againk 
the attempts of bold or daring invaders, had, as he obſerved 
before, been fylly acknowledged on every fide of the Houſe; 
he ſhould not, therefore, unneceſſarily treſpaſs upon thelf 
Lordſhips time, on a point which did not admit of a ſecond 
opinion. If then popular opinion, if his own particulat 
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knowledge, or the report and opinion of every reſpectable 
officer -of high rank and long experience, who commanded 
there at the time, ſtated in the motion, deſerved any at- 
tention,» or were entitled to any particular weight, 
he was well warranted in inferring from theſe premiſes, 
that their Lordſhips would fee at once, not only the pro- 
priety, but the neceſſity of his propoſed enquiry. To brin 

the motion ferward in the beſt manner, was his wiſh, ind 
and the only difficulty which ſuggeſted itſelf to him on the 
occaſion, was, whether it ſhould be directed to the pre- 
ſent ſtate of that fortreſs, or be confined to its ſtate and 
condition at the time the combined fleet appeared before 


* it laſt autumn. Upon the fulleſt conſideration, he was for 
e. WT taking the former courſe, in order to ſtate what the condition 
i. ef Plymouth was at the time he was ſpeaking, becauſe, 
on either it was in a proper ſtate of defence when the com- 
e bined fleet appeared before it, and conſequently continued 
ra] WI © till ; or, having been at the former period defenceleſs, 


miniſtry, more particularly the commander in chief, whoſe 
2. Wh peculiar duty it was to fee that it ſhould be put into a 
ſtate of ſecurity, had taken the proper ſteps for that pur- 
bat Poſe, He had warned the noble Lord at the head of the 
aff, immediately on the rupture with France, in 1778, 
and with Spain in 17795 and upon ſeveral ſubſequent occa- 
hons, of the neceſſity there was for taking particular care 
Be ad paying every poſſible attention to the defence of Ply- 
1:7. outh, and that part of the 1 He had repeated his 
he Amonitions laſt ſummer, at the cloſe of the ſeſſion; and 
h- was ſtill freſh in their Lordſhips recollection, what 
full and long diſcuſſion the ſubject underwent on the firſt 

Gy of the ſeſſion in that Houſe, Under ſuch circumſtances, 
ter warnings of two years, and of nine months ſtanding, 
ut above every other motive, ſince the appearance of the 
mhemy off Plymouth, and what paſſed id the courſe of the 
hate alluded to; it was fair to preſume, that adminiſtra- 
bon, with the advice, 2 and neceſſary informa- 


gth, ton given trom time to time by the noble Lord, the 
2 of Weſt officer on the ſtaff, that Plymouth, in every reſpect, 
-ved "= in ſuch a ftate of defence, as to ſtand the teſt of 
aſe: he moſt rigid enquiry, and that a knowledge of its real 
heir eng th, inſtead of operating as an invitation to the attack 
cond WW an enemy, would have an effect the very reverſe, and 
ola old diſcourage our enemies from any future attempt ſimi - 
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tion for an enquiry into the ſtate of Plymouth, as it ſtooc 


. univerſal opinion, © that 8 was in a moſt neglecie 
e 


the ſubject, and ſee to whom the neglect, if any, # 
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lar to that which was expected would have been made laſt 
ſummer. 

It might be objected to this, he foreſaw, that it would 
be extremely improper to have the preſent ſtate of 
Plymouth laid before the Houſe ; becauſe, though no poſ- 
fible inconvemence could ariſe from any of their Lordſhip 
being made acquainted with it, yet, notwithſtanding every 
precaution that could be taken, it would be impoffible to 
conceal it from our enemies, as modes of conveyance would 
not be long wanted. This was the old ſtory, and a moſt 
ridiculous flimſy pretext it was, to keep their Lordſhips and 
the public 1gnorant of every circumſtance relative to our 
real ſituation ; as if our enemies were not much better in- 
formed of the real number, ſtate, condition, and ſituation 
of our troops and navy, our naval arſenals, fortreſſes, and 
different places of ſtrength within the kingdom, not only 
than their Lordſhips, but he believed he might add, than 
the noble Lords in office, or what might ſound ſtill ſtronget, 
than the noble Lord on the croſs bench, the ſenior gene 
officer on the ſtaff. 

Such were his general ideas; but it was the opinion of 
ſome noble Lords near him, to whoſe judgment he was al 
ways willing to refer, that in order to take away even the 
ſhadow or colour of an apology of putting a negative on the 
motion, leaſt it might be the means of conveying to 
enemies a better or more minute knowledge than it woult 
be prudent at this time to riſque, he had, as well to ac 
commodate the motion to the wiſh of ſome of his friends 
as to obviate every poſſible objection on that ground, 1 
ſolved to decline his original intention, and confine his mo 


in Auguſt laſt, He would not trouble their Lordſhips it 
this ſtage of the buſineſs, in recapitulating the different par 
ticulars which had from time to time dropped in that Houſe 
he would not allude to any thing fimilar which had come ou 
on the ſame ſubject in another place; nor inſiſt upon th 
general prevalent opinion without doors, which all unite 
to fix and aſcertain one eftabliſhed fact, founded in almoi 


and defenceleſs ſtate when combined fleet appeared ie 
fore it.“ To know whether this was true, or if falſe, 
diſprove it, was become highly neceſſary, not ſo much! 
way of retroſpect as prevention, to go into an enquiry 


imputabl 
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lat MWioputable ; and ſuch a meaſure was become infinitely more 
acumbent upon their Lordſhips, becauſe by the preſent 

uid Wnilitary arrangement of command, or government of the 
of Winy, there being no commander in chief, or perſon reſpon- 
- be to that Houſe, which was a ſubverſion of that defined 
ips principle of the conſtitution, that always preſumes in every 
ery We of the ſtate, in council, and every thing, flow- 
to ig from the advice given in that council, “ that ſome body 
ld s reſponſible in every department of government.“ It was 
noſt WT true, that the noble Lord to whom he had fo often alluded 


and diſcharged the duties of a commander in chief, Why 


our had not his Lordſhip the unqualified appointment ? He 
in- underſtood he had already poſſeſſed all the emoluments 
ion of the poſt ; why then ſhould his Lordſhip be put into a 
and fituation for which he was not to be reſponſible, unleſs it were 
to evade all cenſure in the event of 1ncapacity or neglect. 
perhaps the noble Lord had no power to act, but was under 
the direction of others. If ſo, he was ready to declare, that 
he ſincerely pitied him; if on the other hand, his Lordſhip 
poſſeſſed the power annexed to the poſt of commander in 
chief, as well as the emolument, he faid, ſuch a fhifting, 
equivocal arrangement, was a groſs and flagrant impoſition 
put upon the public, and the whole of the military profeſſion 

cauſe, every act, however weak, tyrannic, or unjuſt, 
might, to anſwer purpoſes according as circumſtances fhould 
arile, be on this day ſhifted from the ſenior officer of the 
aff, and the next be thrown back upon his Majeſty's confiden- 


reaſon for the appointment of a commander in chief at this 
time, namely, the great and extenfive military operations 
ve were engaged in, in almoſt every quarter of the globe. 
At wat SIE rancs, at war with Spain, and with our ſub- 
kts in Amerfea, and for aught any one could ſay with 
certainty to the contrary, going to war with almoſt ever 

ſtate in Europe. In ſuch a predicament, how did the caſe 
ſand ! No perſon was reſponfible to the Sovereign, nor 
of courſe to Parliament, for the military meaſures carryin 

on; they might be conceived in folly, they might be lanes 
in raſhneſs, or have originated in treachery ; but let them 
be ever ſo wrong and ill-judged, there was no man to whom 
blame could be imputed ; there could be no redreſs, either 
by way of example or prevention. If this, or that mea- 
ſure was imputed to the noble Lord, he was prepared with 
a ſhort anſwer : He was not reſponſible, for he was not 


tial ſervants. There was, beſides, another very urgent 
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commander in chief. Call the next under him to account 
he gave a ſimilar anſwer; he acted in purſuance of orden 
received from a ſenior officer; and ſo on to a third, a fourth 
&c. ſo that the reſponſibility was ſhifted from ſhoulder u 


ſhoulder, till it was impoſſible to fix it, unleſs we traced 


upwards, and concluded that the cabinet council diſcharged 


the duties of the commander in chief, or in the language of 


ſome in great confidence with their Sovereign, that the 
King was his own commander in chief, as well as his own 
miniſter. 


In the inſtance of what was to furniſh matter of debate 


for the preſent day, that of Plymouth laſt ſummer, it waz 
fingularly unfortunate there had not been at the time 2 
commander in chief ; for although the place was in the 
naked, defenceleſs ſtate it was, which he truſted he would be 
able to ſhew, ſhould their Lordſhips conſent to go into the en- 
quiry ; though the inhabitants of the town and the whole 
adjacent country and coaſt, were to the utmoſt degree alarm- 
ed; though in this deplorable ſituation of fright, terror, 
and real danger, during the time the combined fleet lay be- 
fore it, which was upwards of thirty-ſix hours; even in 
this ſcene of conſternation, and the people flying on every 
part from the water fide, he ſaid, the bangle? in ſuch a 
critical moment was divided between three perſons, namely, 
the military officer or commander of the troops [Sir David 
Lindſay ;] the admiral of the port | Lord Shuldham ;] and 
the commiſſioner of the dockyard [Mr. Ourry ;} though 
not one of them had a power or controul over the other, 
nor any inſtructions to act in caſe of an emergency. The 
governor of Plymouth [Lord Waldegrave] was in London, 
and of courſe abſent from his government. The moment 


he heard of the ſituation of the place, he propoſed to repair 


to his government, but a difficulty aroſe, which became at 
length inſurmountable, The fact was, that the noble Lord, 
the governor, was a ſenior officer to the noble Lord at 
the head of the ſtaff, and of courſe could not ſerve with pro- 
priety under a junior officer. This was another inconve- 
nience which aroſe for want of a commander in chief; 
for in that caſe, the noble Earl who was governor of Ply- 
mouth, might, agreeable to the rule of the army, have 


ſerved under the noble Lord. The noble Earl to whom, he had 


ſo often alluded, was an officer of long experience, and tri 
courage and ability. He did not ſpeak from hearſay, he had 
himſelf been a witneſs of his profeſſional ſkill, and of how 


well 
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yell he deſerved from his country. It was a circumſtance 
E had within a few years more than once repeated in 
hat Houſe, The circumſtance he alluded to was, his be- 
zo preſent at the battle of Minden, when he ſaw the 
he noble Earl lead up fix regiments of Britiſh infantry, 


deal ich alone ſtood the ſhock of the whole French army; 
ow ad after one of the moſt gallant and ſpirited efforts ever 
he nde, with very little affiſtance, put it to flight, and ob- 


ined a fignal victory, though outnumbered ten times 
mer, | 
Such being the caſe, it was not only that all reſponſibĩ- 
ty was gone, in reſpect of military meaſures, but that 
were likewiſe deprived of the aſſiſtance of ſome of our 
beſt and moſt gallant officers; and that at a time too when 
ſtood moſt in need of them, The merits of the noble 
zul were paſſed over, becauſe not being on the ſtaff, it 
ra impoſſible he could ſerve beyond the limits of his go- 
erment z nor even then, if the preſent noble Lord, ſenior 
f the ſtaff, ſhould happen to be there. In his opinion, 
ſerefore, his Majeſty's miniſters ought to adviſe the King 
binveſt the noble Lord with the poſt, as well as emolu- 
dents of commander in chief. 


* His Grace having urged the neceſſity there was for mi- 
u. ay reſponſibility in a variety of ſhapes, the numerous 
xl peonveniences that had already ariſen, and the more nu- 


herous miſchiefs ſuch a ſtate of having a commander and 
> commander in chief muſt be productive of, returned 
Wain to the immediate object of his intended motion.” 
le had for ſeveral weeks turned it ſeriouſly in his mind, 
ad could aſſure their Lordſhips, that he could not ſee 
dere was one ſolid objection to it. He would once more 
nind their Lordſhips of what he had ſaid at his opening, 
Mat he wiſhed to forbear all details relative to the ftate of 
Plymouth laſt ſummer, beſides, he had them from ſuch au- 
lority, he preſumed, as could not be well queſtioned ; and if 
be motion was to go, he thought it would be more candid 
nd parliamentary, that theſe circumſtances ſhould come out 
evidence at a future day, at their Lordſhips bar. This would 
able their Lordſhips to ſearch the affair to the bottom, 
nd ſee whether the popular reports circulated concerning 


de ſtate and condition of Plymouth were true; and 
ad 8 | 

ed true, whoſe fault it was, that ſo important a for- 
d, one of the great keys of the kingdom happened to 


e left thus naked and defenceleſs? If, however, on the 
| | contrary, 
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contrary, it ſhould be the fixed purpoſe of his Majeſty 
confidential ſervants to oppoſe the motion; and by thy 
credit they had with the majority of that Houſe, to deſea 
it; which, if thus reſiſted, he made no doubt would be 
ns fate; in that caſe, he would riſe again and go at large 
into the particulars, which he had then in his poſſeſſion, and 
which he had likewiſe from the moſt unqueſtionable autho 
Tity ; ſo that whether their Lordſhips ſhould or ſhould no 
think them fit matter for parliamentary conſideration, he 
2 determined that the public ſhould be acquainted wid 

em. 

Before he fat down, he thought it neceſſary in order tt 
reſcue the honour and character of a brave, able, and 
diſtinguiſhed officer from that ſtain which he conceived 
had been caſt on both, by the noble Lord oſtenſibly ating 
at the head of the army, to take notice of an expreſſion 
dropped by that noble Lord in a former debate. If the ex 
reſſion was net uſed, the noble Lord would doubtleſs than 
125 ſor offering his Lordſhip an opportunity of contra 
dicting a report which had gone forth, and was general 
credited; and if it had been uſed, he had a right to pre 
fume that the expreſſion only accidentally dropped it 
the hurry and inadvertency of debate; conſequently, it 
either event, he was perſuaded the noble Lord would hol 
himſelf equally obliged to him, for giving his Lordſhy 


an opportunity to deny the words imputed to him, or to ex [ 
plain them. The officer he alluded to on this occaſion, u an 
was likewiſe the ſame to whom he had ſo frequently alluce on 
to in the courſe of his ſpeech, was Sir David Lindlay bn 
who in April 1779, was appointed to the command ai. 
Plymouth. Sir David had ſome time ſince done him in 
honour of a viſit, and aſked kim whether the noble Lor Wy 
at the head of the ſtaff had ſaid, that he [Sir David] re 4 
queſted to reſign the command at Plymoyth ; and that h 4 
had been removed from that command merely upon his og 0d 
application to reſign. In anſwer to this queſtion, his Gray. 
faid, that he ſo underſtood the noble Lord. On which ure 
Sir David expreſſed great uneaſineſs on the occaſion, ant = 
recited all the particulars as they had really happened, ful de 
ſatisfying him, that ſo far from the fact being ſuch the 
the noble Lord was ſuppoſed to have ſtated 10 the Hou Io, 
that the idea of his reſigning the command at Plymouth, ha to 
been firſt ſuggeſted to him by the noble Lord himſef; . 


Sir David aflured him, that ſo far from wiſhing to eel 
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his command, his wiſh to ſerve was ſuch, as to offer to 
ſerve under whoever might be appointed to the poſt he then 
occupied. It was true, be had refuſed a command. He had 
deen offered that of the troops in the north-weſtern part 
of the kingdom, at Whitehaven, but he declined the 
offer, and that for, he preſumed, a very good reaſon, as in 
us opinion, it would have been extremely improper for him 


kingdom, where there was little or no preſpect of any. His 
Grace likewiſe called to their Lordfhips? recollection another 
eprefion which fell from the noble Lord in a former con- 
rerfation on the ſame ſubjett. It was, when his Lordſhip, 
eg preſſed on account of the deſenceleſs ſtate of Plymouth, 
e replied, If it was defencelefs it was not his fault, for 


= erery thing which could be reaſonably expected from h m had 
"WM teen done, This clearly was an implied cenſure on thoſe 
bo were entruſted with the execution of his orders, and 
eld come out, upon enquiry, not to be the caſe ; for as 
owe defence of the town of Plymouth, there was no perſon 


deſigned by rank or ſpecial appointment to defend it; and if 
there had, he made no doubt but he ſhould bring home to their 
Lerdſhips? full conviction, that in any event, the place, if at- 
lacked, was totally untenable, and muft have fallen into the 
tands of the enemy. 

His Grace, in very direct and energetic language, pointed 
dot the cruelty of taking away an officer's character by falſe 


public only ſuch facts as anſwered the purpoſe of the per- 
lon who ſtated them, and concealing thoſe which he foreſaw 
vould make againſt him, — in a matter of ſo much 
importance, and of ſo nice and delicate a nature. It was 
ery — to ſtate a general fact, that Sir David Lindſay 
requeſted to reſign. He did ſo; but then under what cir- 
cumſtances? It bore a great appearance of candour in the 
noble Lord, to offer Sir David another command; but 
then the offer was ſuch, as Sir David muſt, from the na- 
ure of it, reſpecting his former ſituation, reject; conſe- 
quently it amounted to juſt nothing. Again, what was 
ie cauſe of his reſignation became another queſtion : In 
lic one inftance, it was equally convenient to the noble 
Lord to ſay, that he had done every thing which depended 
on him, and that if Plymouth was in a defenceleſs tate, 


to quit a place which promiſed to be the immediate ſcene 
na of warm and active ſervice, to go to the extremity of the 


lurmiſes and unfavourable concluſions ; by laying before the 
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it was not his fault. Here was conditional blame throw 
ſome where, and on whom was it ſo liable to lie as thi 
perſon inveſted, at the time, with the command? Whereas 
upon enquiry, expreſsly the contrary happened to be thi 
caſe, Indeed, he did not know ſcarcely a ſingle action o 
any man's life, profeſſional or otherwiſe, however praiſe 
worthy, which th ſome general expreſſions of this kind 
might not in the ſame manner, be turned to his diſadvantage 
Such being the manner the affair ſtruck him, ſo far as th 
particulars related to the noble Lord and Sir David, þ 
was firmly perſuaded that the noble Lord would rejoid 
he had it in his power to do juſtice to an able and gal 
lant officer, whoſe character might have ſuffered throug 
the inadvertency and ambiguity of his expreſſions, | 
His Grace having ſhortly recapitulated the objects of hi 
motion, read it in his place, and delivered it in at thi 
table. It was by way of reſalution, and was conceived it 
the following terms : 8 | | 

Reſolved, ©** That this Houſe will, on this day (c'anight 
the 2d day of May next, reſolve itſelf into a committee 0 
the whole Houſe, to enquire into the ſtate of defence 0 
the counties of Devon and Cornwall, at the time when tht 
combined fleets of France and Spain appeared off this coal 
in Auguſt laſt; and particularly into the meaſures which 
had been taken previous to that period, and whilſt the enemy; 
fleet remained in the Channel, to put the port and'dockyar 
of Plymouth into a condition to refiſt the enemy, had 
they at that time directed their force towards that port; and 
likewiſe, to enquire what perſons were reſponſible for tht 
ſecurity of objetts of ſuch vaſt importance to this nation 
and into the manner of ſuch reſponſibility”? | 

The Earl of Pembreke roſe to ſecond the noble Duke's mo 
tion, confirmed every thing which his Grace had adduce ew . 
in ſupport of it, and delivered his ſentiments very fully and 
diſtinctly relative to the bad conduct and government of tix 
army in general; affirming, that tlic adminiſtration of. that 
as well as every other department civil and military, Wi 
equally weak 1n itſelf, 1njurious to the individuals of tit 
profeſſion, and deſtruQtive to the ſervice. Indeed, it prelent 
ed little more than daily inſtances of partiality, intolenct 
tyranny, baſeneſs, and open or concealed malice. If 20 
iyſtem was now viſible, it was a ſyſtem of undermining 
of ruining the profeſſional reputation of officers ; of dri 
zem from the ſervice. It had lately been aid wi 
Fa: | inſtanc 


Arr. 
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i nftances, which he ſhould forbear to mention. As to the 
vy, the ſyſtem he had been deſcribing was well known 
ue exiſt, and its pernicious effects were too fatally felt. 
UW ome of which were, that we had been depri ed of the 
 088:fſtance of ſome of our brighteſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed 
ie val characters, of which, among others, he ſhould men- 
ad ton a Keppel and a Howe. It was not even the ſervices of 
2 hoſe great and gallant officers that conſtituted the ſole loſs ; 
in was their high profeſſional reputation, and the confidence 
ich their characters inſpired both the navy and the 
hole nation with; while, on the other hand, diſcontents 
and want of that confidence were viſible on every fide. 
v2 Many attempts, it was true, had been made, and means 
red to vilify thoſe able ſeamen, and to traduce both their 
nig ublic and profeſſional characters, but in vain, The people 
th n general, and the navy in particular, who were beſt acz 
li qainted with, and of courſe the beſt judges, earneſtly wiſh- 

Mc for their return to the ſervicſe. | 
a la the army, the ſame plan or ſyſtem of favouritiſm and 
preſſion prevailed, though he could not ſay that the evil 
As were ſo. pernicious in their nature; yet, if follow- 
u up with the ſame ſteadineſs, and puſhed to the extent 
wich daily ' inſtances gave him a right to expect; he 
made no doubt but the conſequences might prove equally 
leſtructive. The great ſource of this evil, he ſaid, aroſe 
om the new device of giving temporary rank. By this 
heme, inferior officers, and even perſons who had never 
ſen ſervice, or before the date of their commiſſions, been 
rolled ſoldiers, were put over the heads of gentlemen 
ho compoſed the great maſs of the officers of the army, 
e field officers, captains of companies, and veteran heute- 
kants, In ſome inſtances, ſubaltern officers, in others, 
ty comers, who hardly knew the right end of a firelock, 
ere put ovet the heads of lieutenants, colonels and ma- 
ns, of thirty and thirty-five years ſtanding in the army; 
nd the whole claſs of captains, much the greater part of 
dom had been in fervice for at leaſt twenty years; 
Id nobly diſtinguiſhed themſelves both in the former 
td preſent war, in almoſt every quarter of the globe, It 
u not only an act of juftice in the mere routine of 
motion, but it checked rifing merit, and tended to 
W diſcontents and damp the zeal of profeſſional men, 
den they found their ſervices thus requited, and themſelves 
able to be commanded by any perion however unfit or 
ena! to the tatk, who came recommended by a fayou- 
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rite or powerful miniſter; in ſhort, great profeſſiona] 
merit, long and tried zeal, and ſpirited exertions to diſtin. 
guiſh themſelves, were no longer recommendations to pre- 1 
terment ; ſo uncertain was the rule, or rather the caprice 


which influenced promotion, that men regularly bred to dr 
civil profeſſions ; men, who had not a fingle military idea, ¶ um 
ſtood a much better chance of ſucceeding in their applica-Wigh 
tion for high military rank, than thoſe to whom it was im- L 
mediately due, by their ſtanding in the army. As a proof t 


of this irregularity and departure from the eſtabliſhed rules un 
of military promotion and gradation of rank, which had ut 
prevailed till very lately, and had ever ſince the eſtabliſh-Wtei 
ment of a ſtanding military force in this country, been n 
invariably adhered to, he knew of an acquaintance of his who nec 
had applied for a company; it was with difficulty at lengih Lin 
procured, Upon ſome propoſed. arrangement, or benefit to ¶ cpt 
the ſervice, he afterwards applied for a majority. He wa fd 
informed, that his requeſt could not be complied with; 
but in a few days, however, to his no ſmall- aſtoniſhment, Weis 
according to the new ſyſtem, he found himfelf unexpected, WW | 
and without any application on his part, appointed a. 
colonel ! the 
His Lordſhip repeated his full and hearty approbation Wl eſta 
of the noble Duke's motion; becauſe it was directed to an & t 
enquiry, which he thought of the firſt importance. There 
ſtate of Plymouth, laſt year, ought to rouſe the attention i tot: 
of every . and excite his indignation. Such that 
groſs inattention, ſuch obſtinate and unaccountable negli- ¶ or 
gence, was, in his opinion, unpardonable, and called for Wl p 
condign puniſhment, It was criminal in the higheſt de- It 
gree, and could have originated from nothing elſe but i iis 
treachery, or the moſt groſs, dull, and flagrant incapacity. Wi in 
Such he predicted would continue to be the ſtate of public WW qui 
affairs, ſo long as they continued to be adminiſtered by Wi Ae 
thoſe, who at preſent held the reins of government; and Me 
more eſpecially, ſo long as the noble Earl was permitted to ff le 
preſide at the head of the admiralty, who, on a former oc- Wl par! 
caſion, when the appearance of the combined fleets off Ply- Wi Mir 
mouth furniſhed matter for ſome obſervations from the iſ v0 
fide of the Houſe on which he had the honour to fit, pre- [ 
ſumed to treat the matter with all poſſible levity and = nei 
dicule, and ſeemed to make no other impreſſion on his Wi di 


| Lordihip, than to recall to his mind the ludierous alluſion to 1d 


the old couplet 1 
he © couplet, 4 «The 


k, 1780. r 

« The King of France and forty thouſand men; 

Went up the hill and ſo came down again.” 

His Lordſhip concluded, with aſking what ſerious 

could be expected from a man, who could treat a fact of ſo 
larming a nature, and which had thrown the whole king- 
bm, and not without apparent cauſe, into a panic, in 10 
icht and improper a manner? 


by the noble 
kn from him upon a former occafion relative to the reſig- 
ution of Sir David Lindſay. He believed (but ſuch of 
heir Lordſhips who had a better memory, might, if he was 


mentioned in their Lordfhips' preſence, was, that Sir David 
Lindſay defired to reſign, and that his reſignation was ac- 
epted. By what he underſtood from the noble Duke, the 
fact as now ftated, was acknowledged. Sir David Lind- 
ly ſolicited leave to reſign, and his ſolicitation proved ſue- 
ceſsful. Another matter had been urged, which was, that 
te had ſaid in debate, a command was offered to the com- 
nander of the troops at Plymouth; and that he dcclined 
the acceptance. So far, he preſumed, both facts were elearly 
jon Wl eſtabliſhed, as to the motives which induced the commander 
an ef the troops at Plymouth to reſign in one inſtance, or to 
he Wrcfuſe another command in the ſecond, was, at preſent, 
ion Wi totally out of the queſtion, He was ready to acknowledge, 
uch Wi that Sir Navid Lindſay wrote to him to apply to his Majeſty 
li- or leave to reſign, and accompanied his requeſt, with an 
for Wl plication to have liberty to ſerve as ſecond in command. 
de- [he former, as he obſerved before, was granted; the latter, 
but BY iis Majeſty did net think proper to content to. So far as 
ty. Nl own conduct was concerned in the preſent propoſed en- 
lic Wi quiry, it would meet entirely with his approbation. He 
by Wl ed under orders, and hoped he had performed his duty. 


nd He did not wiſh to enter into particulars ; but ſhould there 


to I de a ſpecific charge made againſt him, relative to any 
oc- Wl part of his — he would, in that caſe, as he ſhould 
ly- WY tink it his duty, give the beſt anſwer in his power, and 
the radily ſubmit the reſult to their Lordſhips judgment. 


te- Lord Stormont ſaid, if he had confidered the queſtion Lord S 


fi- nerely as a military one, he ſhould have felt his own ina- 
his BY bility to ſpeak to it, eſpecially after it had been opened 
| to Wh ind ſupported by two noble Lords of ſuch great profeſſional 


"WW **gbt and experience; but as he conſidered the queſtion. 
he rather” 


nong, correct him) what he ſaid, when that officer was laſt - 


Lord Amberſi roſe to explain the words imputed to him, Lord Am- 
uke who made the motion, ſaid to have fal- %. 
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rather às a political than a military queſtion, he would, with 
the indulgence of the Houle, and as far as his poor abilities 
permitted, ſtate to their Lordſhips his reaſons for objecting 
to it. The motion went to the propoſing an enquiry intg 
the ſtare of Plymauth ; not its ſtate at this preſent time, 
as the noble Duke had declared he wiſhed it to go, (though 
he had waved that, in order to obviate any objection that 
might be made to it, on the ground that it might. ſerye 
to convey intelligence.to the enemy) but its ſtate laſt year, 
when the combined fleets of the enemy had appeared be- 
fore it. With great ſubmiſſion and deference to the noble 
Duke; the motion, and the enquiry it led to, were, in his 
opinion, full as objectionable now, as they would have been 
in the other caſe. If the enquiry was gone into, a full 
and minute deſcription of Plymouth, its vicinity, and alt 
its parts would come out: In ſuch an enquiry, as Plymouth, 
like every other place, had its weak and vulnerable parts, 
thoſe weak and vulnerable parts muſt neceſſarily be ſtated; 
he appealed therefore to the noble Duke, whether it would 


be wiſe to put the enemy in poſſeſſion of that ſort of intel- 


ligence, and whether, in fact, it would not be aiding their 
cauſe, and weakening our own ? He for one ſhould cer- 
tainly think it would, and therefore he ſhould object to 
the enquiry. While we were at war with France, the 
government of that country being abſolute, ſhe thence de- 
rived advantages which our free government did not give 
vs, and it would of courſe, in his judgment, be a degree of 

litical folly, bordering upon madneſs, to aſſiſt the enemy 
with intelligence of ſo important a nature; „indeed there 
already ſubfiſted a greater degree of intercourſe and commu- 
nication between this country and France than he wiſhed.” 
Were an enquiry inſtituted into a matter not liable to the 
fame objection as lay in the. preſent caſe, there would be 
a material difference; but the enquiry propoſed by the mo- 
tion, was not like an enquiry into the Joſs of Minorca, 
after the fortune of war had put 1t into the hands of the 
enemy, or into the loſs of a battle ; in either of thoſe caſes 
no injury could ariſe from any dilcovery, becauſe the Jatter 
having been loſt, was not to be fought over again, and the 
former being in the hands of the enemy, they were 1a 
full poſſeſſion of the knowledge of its weak and vulnerable 
parts. The preſent enquiry was into the ſtate of Plymouth, 
which narrowly eſcaped an attack from the enemy laſt ſum- 
mer, and which might be attacked by the enemy this _ 

. 
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With regard to the truth of the facts alluded to by the no- 
ble Duke, poſſibly it might be true that there was not a 
ſufficient” number of troops to do the duty at Plymouth; 
but then in conſidering that, noble Lords ought to recol- 
ect, that if the fact were fo, it might ariſe from cauſes 
far different from thoſe of neglect, or criminal inattention 
either in the noble Lord at the head of the army, or any 
other perſon, Perhaps the fact was, that as many troops 
were in Plymouth as the neceſſary diſtribution of the force 
in the kingdom, for the various ſervices would allow. Could 
wiſhes create either an army or a navy, his wiſhes ſhould 
inſtantly create an army and a navy for this country, ſu- 
perior to thoſe of all the world, and able to cruſh all the 
mnemfes of Great Britain under her feet; but as their Lord- 
ſhips well knew, that the wiſhes of any man had no ſuch 
preternatural power, they muſt be contented to take the 
force they had, and to employ it to the beſt advantage. 
While it was not ſufficiently large to anſwer every end, 
and to cover every weak part of the kingdom at one and 
the ſame time, all that was in the power of huinan wil- 
dom, was to cover thoſe parts firſt which were moſt vul- 
nerable, and moſt likely to be attacked. Taking it for 
granted, however, for the ſake of argument, that Plymouth 
was as weak and defenceleſs as the nobie Duke had ſtated, 
and that its being in that condition was owing to crimi- 
nal negle& in ſome perſon or other, what * prethag neceſ- 
un was there to go into an immediate enquiry, and to 
nik the danger that might ariſe from publiſhing to our 
enemies where Plymouth was leaſt ſtrong, merely to aſcer- 
ain to whom that weakneſs which exiſted laſt ſummer, 
but which now no longer exiſted, was imputable? Why 
not defer it till a proper time; till the poſſibility of any 
danger ariſing from it ſhould be paſt doubt; till the war 
was at an end, and we had peace? He thought that would 
be by far the wiſeſt way of acting upon the occaſion, and 
tterefore he repeated it, that he thould give his direct ne- 
ative to the motion. 


The Duke of Grafton preſſed their Lordſhips moſt ear- Duke of 


270 


deſtly to conſider the motion with all poſſible attention. f 


It was a matter of the very firſt importance, and if adopted, 
would operate both in point of prevention and example. 
He faid, he had converſed with ſeveral officers of rank, 
ome of whom had been on the ſpot. at the time, and 
hers ſince, who all agreed, that Plymouth was in a 

| CEA moſt 
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moſt naked and defenceleſs ſtate, in reſpect of troops, men 
to work or point the artillery, military ſtores of every 
denomination almoſt, carriages to mount the guns, hand. 
ſpikes to work them, ſpunges, ramrods, entrenching tools, 
and military implements of all kinds. If troops could not 
be ſpared, ſurely works might have been thrown up; | 
there were not matrofles or artillery men ſufficient to work 
all the guns, ſurely ſome of them ought to have been 
put in a condition to render them fit for uſe; and, if there 
were a deficiency-m other reſpects, the few guns that were 
properly mounted, -and the few men who knew how to work 
them, thould not be rendered of no ſervice in caſe of an 
attack, for want of powder, ball, ſpunges, &c. 
| His Grace, after entering pretty fully into detail on the 
defenceleſs ſtate of Plymouth, faid, he could ſcarcely re- 
frain laughing, did not the ſubje&t before ther Lordfhips 
inſpire ideas far from being pleaſant, when he heard the 
noble Viſcount in the green ribbon, ſolemnly expreſſing his 
fears for the dreadful conſequences which might enſue, in 
caſe the deſenceleſs ſtate of that fortreſs, as it ſtood in Auguſt 
laſt, ſhould now come to the knowledge of our foreign ene- 
mies. He begged the noble Viſcount's pardon, but he pre- 
fumed he was not ſerious, otherwiſe he ſhould think thoſe 
ſuppoſed fears truly ridiculous. He thought himſelf fully 
juſtified, in preſuming that the noble Viſcount wiſhed only 
ro amuſe. The noble Viſcount could not forget, that be 
himſelf, having the honour to enjoy a place of great conk- 
dence in his Majeſty's councils, muſt have derived ſome 
knowledge how very different the real ſtate of the caſe was 
in reſpect of powers jealous of each other, even in a time 
of peace, much more in 2 time of war, when ſo much 
depended upon good and certain information. The noble 
Viſcount well knew how much it was the duty of the per- 
ſon who had the honour to ſtand in the fituation he did, 
to preſs thoſe entruſted with the conduct of affairs at foreign 
courts, to gain the beſt and moſt authentic information 
reſpecting every thing which concerned the ſtate, condition, 
and fituation of the country where he reſided ; conſequent- 
ly, the noble Viſcount, if properly attentive to his duty, 
could not be ignorant, by a parity of reaſoning, from what 
ne had learned himſelf as a oublic miniſter abroad, how 
well informed the court of Verſailles was of the ſtate 

Plymouth, as well now, probably, as in the month of Auge 
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ke hoped, therefore, that the noble Viſcount, if he did not 
mean to abandon his argument at the very inſtant he urged 
t, without being obliged to take any thing upon truſt, would 
zoree with him, and that upon grounds ariſing from their 
former fituations, that the ſtate of Plymouth, its weak 
and ſtrong parts; where it was vulnerable, where it was 
dot; the ſeveral rang: poſts in its neighbourhood, the na- 
ture of ground, ports, &c. were as well known to the court 
of Verlailles, as to any one noble Lord in that Houſe, 
mithout exception; or to any one military officer in the 
ingdom. 

e could not ſit down without making one ſhort obſer- 
ntion on another curious argument made uſe of by the 
the coble Viſcount. That was, where his E confeſſed 
re- his total ignorance of military matters; but roſe to oppoſe 
hips the motion made by the noble Duke, merely as a queſtion 
the of ſtate. This argument plainly imported, that Plymouth 
his mas not in a proper ſtate. of defence at the time alluded 
, info; and the noble Viſcount's oppoſition to the motion was 
ruſt WM evidently founded upon the idea, not that it would be the 
ne- means of conveying to our enemies, for they were fully in- 
pre · ¶ formed already, but to the people of England, the ſhame- 
hoſe BW ful and criminally neglected ſtate of Plymouth in Auguſt laſt. 
ully Tue caſe the noble Viſcount made of the argument, de- 
2aly e feated the very concluſion he had endeavoured to draw 
be bm it; for either miniſters were bound to ſhew that 
ofi-W Plymouth was in a ſtate of defence at the time the com- 
ome Bl bined fleets appeared before it, or that it is fo at preſent. 
vas, WW If it was then in that ſtate, no danger can now poſlibly 
ime enſue ; even if it was not ſo then, it is fair to conclude, it 


uch 1 miniſters and the noble Lord at the head of the 
1 


oble all poſſible credit to ſuppoſe, that it is not the caſe 
per- a eſent. i , N. 
did, is Grace then proceeded to reprobate in very warm terms 


ion WW de ſhameful cuſtom which had daily grown more and 
tion WW more into uſe in that Houſe, He meant taking advantages 
ion, ef ſuch of their Lordſhips as had not been in adminiſtra- 
ent- ton, nor trained up in habits of buſineſs, by the moſt 
ty, WW trols and flagrant impoſitions. The noble Viſcount in 
hat tbe green ribbon, every noble Lord in office who heard 
hon um, would confeſs, out of that Houſe, the uſe of the ſe- 
: of eret ſervice money, and the purpoſes to which it was em- 
olt; Wployed, It was therefore no better than a farce, a folemn 
he Wmockery, to oppoſe an enquiry upon the flimſy pretext of 
oL, XV, Oo conveying 
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— 1 Lord Townſhend declared he differed entirely from the ne 


Which he ſaid he would have taken upon himſelf, as m 
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of conveying improper or dangerous intelligence to the 
enemy. For his wy if he had the honour of a ſeat in bis 
Majeſty's councils, and that any negle& or inattentiot 
had happened, he would much ſooner have met the pro 
poſition moved by the noble Duke, by a direct, unqualified 
negative, than hunt for flimſy pretences, apologies which 
had not even common plauſibilities to ſupport them, and 
attempts to palliate and elude, which ſerved only to irri 
tate and call for the redoubled reſentment of the nation 
His Grace concluded with ſolemnly affirming, that he be 
lieved moſt ſincerely, nothing but the direct interpoſitio 
of Providence had ſaved Plymouth from falling into the 
hands of our enemies; for he was clearly of opinion, and 
he had the firſt military opinions in England to ſupport 
him in the aſſertion, that, that truly valuable and impor 
tant fortreſs muſt have fallen, had it bcen attacked 


ble Duke, and that he was far from thinking Plymoutt 
was laſt ſummer in the weak and defencelets ſtate de 
ſcribed ; that in fact he had good reaſon to believe the con 
trary; and that fo far from imputing its not being taken te 
the interpoſition of Providence, he imputed it to a 

"different cauſe, to the enemy's knowing it was too ſtrong 
for them to attempt an attack upon it with any proſpett 
of ſucceſs, He declared he wiſhed they had attacked it 
he was aware that would be deemed a bold affertion, but he 
ſeriouſly meant it, and he made the affertion, becauſe he 
had every reaſon to believe, that the enemy would have ha 
the worſt of it. He had a letter in his pocket, from thi 
principal officer in the artillery at the time, giving hun 
an account of the real ftate of the place, the number o 
batteries, the guns that were mounted, their ſituation, &c 
&c, the whole of which, in the moſt direct manner, con 
tradicted all the reports to the contrary, He had take! 
care, as far as his department extended, that nothing ſhouk 
be wanting; if any thing was, he defared it might be 
wrote for, and he would have had it ſent immediately 


ſter general of the ordnance, without ſuffering any delay b 
waiting for a board, or any other form. He declare 
he objected to the motion for more than one reaſon. 
the firſt place, if the enquiry were inſtituted, the witneff 
muſt neceſſarily be the officers employed in the various fitu 
ations at Plymouth, who muſt be all ſent for, and detain* 


2 


|] 
| 
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dige in town from their duty, when, perhaps, their ſervices 
tiog eſſentially neceſſary down at Plymouth. In the ſecond 
pro-. ce, if military officers were examined to military points at 
ieee bar, various topics would be differently diſcuſſed ; dif- 
nt opinions would be given, and thoſe different opinions 
ing out to the world might do a great deal of harm. 
1 N. third place, he did not believe that Plymouth was 
uon, the condition that it was ſtated to have been at the 
| ime. As he ſcorned little excuſes, he would fairly and 


tioWreftly ſtate the truths he was in poſſeſſion of to the 


Houſe, and where the doing ſo was not likely to be at- 
ended with any harm to the intereſts of his country, it 
por a line of conduct he ever would adopt; where he thought 
Prhrm would be occaſioned by his ſpeaking, he would 

hold his tongue and be filent ee His Lordſhip 
den produced a letter from Major Anderſon, of the ar- 


hut gery, dated Plymouth, December 6, 1779, which he read 


b the Houſe, The letter contained a deſcription of the 
ne of Plymouth laſt ſummer, and contradicted in ſome 
0 pints the various reports that had been circulated rela- 
ire to its ſuppoſed weakneſs. It minutely deſcribed the 
ation of the batteries, and the number and ſize of the 
uns mounted on each, ſhewing that a ſhip of war, which 
tould get into Hamoaze, muft firſt face the fire of ſeventy- 
tr cannon of very heavy weight of metal, It alſo ſtated 
de number of men to each battery, and in what manner 
Amen who were uſed to fight guns, were ſent by the 
Wmiral to do the duty, and after the enemy's fleet were 
wne away, were returned to their ſhips, it being firſt ſet- 
7 "Filed that they ſhould be again ſent on ſhore immediately 
won a fignal being hoiſted from Maker Tower on the fight 
"I 2 fleet's approach. After reading this letter, and com- 
— eating upon it, he proceeded to inform Houſe that the 
nter of it was chief in the artillery command at Plymouth 
alt Auguſt, his Lordſhip declared that he had himſelf gone 
un and inſpected every thing that fell within the line of 
ming office, and had found every thing as it ſhould be, and no 


1 ns of weakneſs or want of ſtrength in the works. He con- 
i eded with declaring, that he had ſaid ſo much to convince 
Fa beir Lordſhips that he was not one of thoſe who voted either 


rom influence, or becauſe others led the way, but that his 
ging his vote againſt the motion, as he certainly ſhould give 
Achat evening, was founded upon reaſons which, to his own 

mY 00 2 mind 
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mid, appeared ſufficiently ſtrong to render it-impoſlible for 


him to vote any other way. | 
Duke of The Duke of Richmond expreſſed his aftoniſhment that 
Fichmend: the noble Viſcount ſhould give an opinion as to the ftrengih 
of Devon and Cornwall, Plymouth, &c. directly contrary te 
the opinion of every officer who had lately viſited thoſe parts 
and with whom he had conyerſed on the ſubject. Hi 
Grace then went into an examination of the argument 
of Lord Stormont, ridiculing is as weak, ill. founded, and 
inapplicable in every part of it. - The noble Viſcount in the 
green nbbon had declared that had he conſidered the queſtion 
as a military one merely, he ſhould have held himſelf inca 
pros of ſpeaking to it; taking it either way, either as mis 
itary or political, the noble Viſcount's ſpeech proved hin 
Seen of treating it with any degree of argument. Hi 
race ſaid, as the noble Viſcount was ſo totally deſtitute o 
profeſſional knowledge, he would help him to a little, and 
that was by telling him, that where a place of conſequenc 
was weak in point of. garriſon, that it was poffible te 
ngt it by breaſtworks, and other works thrown up 
before it, till reinforcements could be had from a diſtance 
That Plymouth had neither a ftrong garriſon nor 9 

works, and the criminality lay in the noble Lord at the he 
of the army, ſending neither men to reinforce the one, nor 
materials to ſtrengthen the other, when the weakneſs in both 
had been made known to him. In order to prove that he 
had been warranted in ſtating that Plymouth was defencelcls 
in Aoguſt laſt, criminally defenceleſs, he would, fince the 
enquiry. was oppoſed, go into a full detail of thoſe facts, 
which he had promiſed to open, if he was not allowed to 
produce them in a more regular mode by the examination of 

nee: 3 . 9. | 

His Grace, after a ſhort opened à thin quarto 
manuſcript volume, from which he — Sir David Lind- 
ſay's ſtate of every occurrence which had taken place re- 
; lative to Plymouth, from the hour of his being appointed to 
a the command, to the hour of his reſignation of that command, 
i including an account of his epiſtolary correſpondence with 
Lord Amberft, from firſt to laſt, the whole drawn vp in a mok 
; clear, correct, and convincing ſtile of hiſtory, and amount. 
4 ing to a ſeries of charges againſt Lord Amherſt of the molt 
| ſerious . nature, The detail, among a great variety of othet 
circumſtances of leis conſequence, ſtated, that though Sir 
David was in town a month between the time of his being 
| 4 ; appointed 
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> for pointed in April 1799, . and his receiying orders to 
go to his command, he never once was ha Py 2 
that ie obtain an interyiew with Lord Amhe that he 
gn e no opportunity therefore of talking over his inſtruc- 
5% bons, or knowing what fort of diſcretion he was entrufted 
irts with on an emergency. That when he arrived at Ply- 
Hi mouth, and had examined the ftate and condition of 
W the place, he found it moft aftoniſhingly defenceleſs, the 
and lines miſerable beyond deſcrip tion, the force not neart 
aal to the duty, which was Lenfiderabiy increaſed by his 
tion Ming one thouſand French priſoners to Senad; that five 
ca WM hundred recruits were ſent him, but that ſo far from their 
mi. urning out a reinforcement, half of them were preſſed me 
him ud the whole fo mutinous, that oy. ied troops 18 


ward them inſtead of their affiſting in the duty of the 
pace ; that though the guns on the batteries required 10 
men to work and fight them, that there were only thirty- 
. matroſs n for the purpoſe; that there was a want 
waddin > Few rods, &c. and in ſhort, he was under the 
ub 1 75 o reriring 0 _ that the place was not teoable 
Pan an attack. e detail then e journal wiſe, 


ce 
ng 40d ſtated from day to day what was done on the appearance 
eadl ot the fleets of the enemy; that though word had been wrote 
nor down to him, that aſſi ance would given him. from the 
och navy, as ſoon as aſked for, he with great difficulty, and 
he ter much delay, obtained 2 number of ſeamen to fight the 


guns, but not near the number neceſſary, and that no great 
dependence was to be placed in them, upon many accounts; 
brſt, becauſe they were not, in fact, under his command, 
but the admiral's of the port; ſecondly, that they were liable 
Þ be called upon other ſervice, and to fight their own 
Rips, and had, as ſoon as the enemy difappeared, gone away; 
laſtly, becauſe, however willing or alert, they were not 
calculated nor experienced in fighting land-barteries dire&- 
Ing the guns, &c. The narrative ſtated à great number 
of other ſtron facts, containing an account of repeated ap- 
plications to Lord Ambe 1 — the various heads of com- 
paint; his Lordſhip wrote word, that he thought he 
Was eager to Tiſcover and multiply difficulties, and if he 
Ripledſed with his commrnd, he did not doubt but his 
refignation would be acce ed, and he might have the fr. 
yernment of Whitehayep. That Sir David took the hint 
and ſent up a requeſt, 8 25 his reſignation, as he felt 
bimſelf inadequate to che command unter the LES 
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he met with, but offerd to ſerve under another officer, 
expecting that the governor, Lord Waldegrave, would be 
the perſon ſent down, That this offer was refuſed, and 
General Haviland was ſent down, whereupon Sir David would 
not -accept of the command of Whitehaven, as he ſhould 
conſider ĩt an imputation on his honour to go from a place 
of actual ſeryice, to a place where no actual ſervice waz 
likely to occur. | 


Hering read this detail to the end, in which Sir David 


appealed to all who heard it, whether his ſtate of facts did 
not ſufficiently clear him from all imputation; his Grace 
made ſeveral ſevere remarks on the conduct of the noble 
Lord at the head of the army, and ſaid, that unleſs Sir David 
Lindſay's narrative could be directly and flatly contradicted, 
great blame was imputable ſomewhere, and that the whole 
muſt have ariſen either from negle& or ignorance, each 
of which were equally criminal. His Grace alſo attacked 
adminiſtration in general for their conduct reſpecting Ply- 
mouth, and particularly cenſured the admiralty for ordering 
the work of the boom to be ſtopped, contrary to the joint 

advice and orders of the admiral, the commander on ſhore, 
and the commiſſioner, who being upon the ſpot, were cer- 
o_ the moſt able to judge what was moſt proper for 
the defence of the place. 

His Grace made ſeveral pointed animadverſions on the 
language made uſe of by the noble Viſcount, who ſpoke laſt 
[Townſhend.] He ohlerved: that upon a former occafion, 
and not one of a very ancient date [early in the- ſel- 
hon] the noble Viſcount entertained opinions of a nature 
and tendency directly contrary to thoſe he had now taken 
up. His Lordſhip, on the former occaſion, was of opinion 
that ſeamen, though they might be uſefully employed mo 
many ſervices on ſhore, were by no means proper perlons 
to dire& the fire of land batteries. Upon ſuch occaſions, 
faid his Lordſhip, it requires the ſkill and experience of 
men regularly trained and uſed to the art or ſcience of 
gunnery; men who, from the diſtance, weight of metal, 

uantity of powder, &c. know where to direct the ball, the 
chel, or the mortar; and, as it were to foretel their pro- 
bable effects. It was not, ſaid the noble Viſcount, truly 
and emphatically, the random ſhots, fired on board ſhips, 
engaged in rough and high ſeas, that would do execution 
land, But now, the noble Viſcount ſeems to have been 
_ enlightened, and embraced another ſet of opinions. 4 
| E: if 
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would not undertake to determine whether it was to the 


I, 

„e Viſcount's late tour to the weſt, or the letter he re- 

ed from Major, Anderſon, on whom he had beſtowed 

4 Wfch high commendations, to which his Lordſhip ſtood ſo 

4 Whighly indebted ; but one point was evident, that a change 

4 Wd 2 Yeu remarkable change of opinion had ariſen in 
the noble Vicount's mind, ſince he had the honour of hear- 


ng him ſpeak on the ſubject. | et 1 
e did not pretend to contend with an officer of the = 
zoble Viſcount's long ſervice and great experience in mili- 
um matters; neither did he mean to contradift a fyllable 1 
wvanced in Major Anderſon's letter; but giving that letter 1 
wery poſſible weight it was entitled to, or could deſerye ; he „ 


1 Would aſk the noble Lord, and every other noble Lord who 2 
ed him, putting the rank and weight of the two officers * 
of the queſtion, whether a diary taken down from day {1 
ay on the ſpot, and by the proper officers, and e : 

4 Wrported to the General, was not to be more depended upon, \l 


than” an extract from a letter in anſwer to one written 
moſt four months after the French had diſappeared 2 Ma- 
wr Anderſon's letter was written, as he underſtood, on the 
ith of December; and the combined fleets were off that HY 
port on the 19th of Auguſt, a diſtance of upwards of fix- 1 
den weeks. There was another circumftance relative to ial 
this affair, not leſs ſtriking ; which was, that although ſuch 
had been univerſally circulated, not only through- 
out England but all Europe, the noble Viſcount never 
made any enquiry as General of the ordnance, till the 
beet underwent a long diſcuffion in that Houſe, Then 
jor the firſt time, the noble Viſcount thought it his dury 
to oy ke and now produces an extract of a letter from 
u inferior officer, ſolely ſupported and authenticated by 
be memory of the letter writer, at the end of four months, 
ad oppoſes it to the regular official journal of the com- 
nander of the troops and temporary governor of the 
Den, committed to writing at the inftant, and of courſe 
mhenticated by thoſe whoſe duty it was to make the daily 


reports, 1 | | 

Lord Tewn/hend roſe to explain ſome particulars, in which Lord Te- 
be preſumed the noble Duke had miſunderſtood him. Heſtende 
ſever meant to ſay, that the counties of Devon and Corn- 
mall were ſtrong in their preſent unfortified ſtate; but he 
ms clearly of opinion, that the vicinities of Plymouth, 
ght be fo led by art, as to render it inpregnable 


FP 


\ 


againſt any force France and Spain could ſend againſt it, 
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from the ſea; and poſts might be taken and fortified, which 
with any tolerable proportionate land force to occupy 
thoſe poſts, would render it almoſt impregnable by land, 

e had viewed with the beſt attention he was capable of 
the high neighbouring grounds, and the coaſt ; and he way 
ſatisfied from the ſteepneſs and boldneſs of the latter, and the 
extreme difficulty of acceſs from the country, that it would 
be to the laſt degree hazardous and dangerous to riſk 2 
landing in the face of an enemy in force; and though 2 
oſs were effected, it would be no leſs hazardous tc 
force their way through the narrow defiles, and the varjoy 
obſtructions which nature threw in the way, and which 
might be eaſily multiplied by art; ſuch as raifing redoubts, 
7s. throwing up entrenchments, &c. From what he had lie 
po himſelf, he was convinced, that Plymouth was not to 

e approached or aſſaulted with the moſt diſtant proſpect of 
2 from the ſea, He was equally ſatisfied, that the e. 
enemy could not effect a Ming near enough to the town; 
the coaſt to the weſtward being ſo very ſteep, and if they" © 
had, the which might get aſhore would moſt certainly” *! 
be cut off, There were caſes, there might ariſe circum- 
ſtances, which he by no means meant to engage for. A 
formidable army might effect a landing; it might from 
its. numbers force every part which ftood in its way, or 
ftraighten a ſmall and inferior army ſo, as to compel it to 
change its fituation, or bring 1t to the alternative of either 
abandoning the e of the place, or throwing itſelf 
into the town, He was not combating ſuppoſed events 0 
this nature. He was adverting to certain known facts and 
circumſtances, That a fleet had appeared off Plymouth; 
that if the fleet ventured in to attack the dock-yards and? 
ſhipping, or that the enemy had landed ſuch a force as 
they could have ſpared, in order to favour the attack by the 
ſhipping ; that in any or either event, the attempt muſt 
have miſcarried, and the enemy been repulſed with conſidera Mil,. 
ble loſs, and no ſmall ſhare of diſgrace. * 

This, and this only, was the point which their Lordſhips' 
were to conſider, What was the ſtate of defence? Wha 
was the ſtrength of the enemy? In that light he coul 
fairly lay his hand upon his heart, and declare upon his hd 
nour, from what he had himſelf ſeen, as well as what Note 
could learn from others, that any attempr againſt the tow! y 
docks, ſhipping, &c. muſt have miſcarried. 
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The noble Duke laid particular ftreſs on the circum- 
ices of his not writing the letter, to which Major An- 
krſon's was an anſwer, till after the ſubje& had been diſ- 
fed in that Houſe, The obſervation was true. He be- 
red he had not, till after he heard it diſcuſſed in Par- 
ment. He could not then exactly ay what day in No- 
nber the Parliament met; but as far as his memory 
ted him, he believed the date of his firſt letter to Ma- 
vr Anderſon was on the 26th of that month; and it was 
bable enough, that it was the converſation on the firſt 
by of the ſeſſion, relative to the ſtate of Plymouth, which 
duced him to make a particular enquiry, and to apply to 
zor Anderſon, as the moſt fit and proper perſon, to cer- 
bfy to him the truth, that he might not be led to believe 
wolicitly, or condeinn raſhly, upon falſe or intereſted in- 
brmation, He had heard reports, as well as the noble 
Joke, that there were neither ſpunges to clean, handſpikes 
belevate, lower, or point the guns ; bullets to fit, powder 
þ diſcharge, nor men to work them. As he had the ho- 
ur of preſiding both in a civil and military capacity, at 
be ordnance board; he thought it ſomewhat extraordi- 
ary, that all this ſhould happen to be the caſe, and never 
z fingle tittle of it reach his ears. That was the true mo- 
we which urged him to write to Major Anderſon ; he 
reſumed it was a very proper one; without even hinting, 
bat it aroſe from an intention to anſwer ſome future pur- 
boſe of debate in that Houſe, He had a very proper re- 
ett and high opinion of the talents and ablices of the 
ble Lord, againſt whom the preſent propoſed enquiry 


4 $ apparently pointed. But he could aſſure their Lord- 
„, that the noble Lord at the head of the ſtaff and 
were far from being in a ſtate of intimacy with each 
Aber: they ſcarcely ever converſed; but as on one hand, 
eas by no means inclined to give the noble Lord credit, 


br what he did not deſerve, he was equally averſe to the 
ing blame where he thought it was not due. Upon thoſe 

eeral ideas, operating to a thorough conviction in his own 
wind, he was cleaily pr parc that the noble Lord had done 
ery thing in his power, under ſuch circumſtancesz conſe- 
ently that it would be very 1mproper to go into a detail 
ich could now anſwer no one good purpoſe ; for he 
mn ſatisfied, in evety point of view, that the noble Duke's 
dotion, was nugatory and ill- timed. 
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The Earl of Sandwich went very much into detail WW"! 


Saxdwich, deſcribed the maritime fituation of the town, the channe of | 


five different directions, by which ſhe would be . re 


fame time be open to the fire of the ſhips of war in tl 


that the crews of the ſhips landed for the purpoſe fully fu 


amined, would be found equally ill- founded. Powder 


Want of balls was mentioned in 


or port which leads up to the dock-yards, the ſeveral bat 1 
teries that commanded the entrance and the channel; an 
particularly, the 8 of the hill and iſland bat 
teries. He was free to acknowledge, he ſaid, that tut 
opinions prevailed reſpecting the ſtrength of Plymouth; fo 
while ſome deſcribed it as almoſt invulnerable, others re 
. it to be in a very weak and defenceleſs ſtate 

or his part, he ventured to think for himſelf, withou 
exactly adopting any particular perſon's opinion. He ha 
had been frequently at Plymouth, both by land and ſe 
carriage, and as far as a perſon not regularly experience 
in naval and military warfare could form a judgment, he wa 
tolerably well entitled to venture to give an opinion. He mad 
every enquiry in his power, not only of ſea, but land o 
ficers, of the ſtate of the place, and in particular of t 
admiral of the port [Lord Shuldham] that very morning 
who aſſured him and confirmed to him, every thing whic 
had been aſſerted in the courſe of the debate, by the nobl 
Viſcount who ſpoke laſt, When he has approached the po Int v 
himſelf by ſea, he could plainly fee the narrowneſs of th 
channel, and its ſerpentine courſe; and as far as he was abl 
to judge, fincerely proteſted, that it ſtruck him as an at 
tempt abſolutely impoſſible for a ſingle ſhip (for no mo yinio 
than one ſhip could venture in at a time) to make its w: 
under the fire of ſeventy or eighty pieces of cannon, fro 


be raked every cable's length ſhe ſhould proceed; and at ib 
harbour, ation 

He had enquired about the want of matroſſes, or men 
fight the guns; he was aſſured by the ſame noble Lon 


plied that want; and that had the enemy dared to com ben, 
they would have been covered with ſhame and diſgraa 
As to the particular wants which had been mentioned w. 
an air of ſo much exultation ; he believed the charge, if e NMeeein 
kind 


was convinced, was both in the magazine and ſeveral H exac 
poſitories in very great abundance; and balls too; Pers, 
or hi: 


a noble Lord then on the ſpot 1 the laſt day 
at Houſe, told him, Mt of 
could himſelf have contradicted the aſſertion, as he had ſe ,n, 
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al of them in his hand, at the time the French were lying 
of the town. 

The noble Duke had ſaid a great deal relative to the put- 
ting a ſtop to the going on with the boom, to be laid acroſs 
de channel, in order to prevent the enemy entering the 
wrt, ſeaward 3 and preſumed, that he had ſent Captain 
le Craſs, on purpoſe to prevent the meaſure. 
likewiſe complained much that the commands were divided, 
ind that there was no power on the ſpot to order or direct 
he joint operations of defence. To the firſt, he could ſay, 
hat he did not ſend down Captain Le Craſs, upon any par- 
ticular errand whatever, more than to be prefent aiding and 
fiſting with his advice; and as to the boom for the reaſons 
fore aſſigned, the total impracticability of entering the chan- 
jel, unleſs the town and dock-yards were commanded by a 
uperior land force; he thought it a very unproper meaſure, 
p it would cauſe a waſte of time, and hands which might 
e better employed, and create an unneceſlary expence : and 

to the diviſibility of command, he preſumed it aroſe from 
de nature of the place, it being at once a port, a garriſon, 
nd naval arſenal ; but be that as it might, he preſumed, 
hat was not imputable to the neglect or inattention of the 
ard at which he had the honour to preſide, but from cir- 
umſtances or accidents in which he nor the board were not 
n the moſt remote manner concerned, Were he to give an 
pinion” on the ſubject, it would be, that no inconvenience 


lving upon different perſons. On the contrary, in the 
bour of expected danger, he underſtood, that the moſt per- 
ct unanimity, cordiality, and zeal, ſubſiſted between the 
entlemen of the navy and the army; and that no other con- 
ation appeared, but that glorious and commendable one of 
eing who ſhould be moſt forward in promoting the ſervice 
if his country, and protecting and defending the place, com- 
litted equally to the defence of the ſailors, ſoldiers, townſ- 
hen, and civil officers. After a ſpeech of upwards of an 
tour long, his Lordſhip. concluded with aſking, whether 
heir Lordſhips would think it wiſe, prudent, or proper, by 
freeing with the noble Duke's motion, to give out enemies 
kind of invitation to attack us, by acquainting them with 
n exact profeſſional deſcription of all the hills, headlands, 
vers, paſſes, defiles, &c. in the vicinity of Plymouth ? 
or his part, though he truſted, that the enemy would re- 
ent of it, if they came in conſequence of ſuch an invi- 
| on, he Was not ſo ſond of the romantic and marvellous, 

„ ads. 7; Yoke merely 


His Grace 


oſe from the defence of the place in certain reſpects, de- 
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merely to court danger for the honour of braving it, and 

coming off victorious. On that ground conſequently, he 

2 give a negative to the motion made by the noble 
uke, 

Lord Shelburne ſaid, before he went into a diſcuſſion of 
the motion, he muſt beg an explanatjon from the noble Vi 
count in the green ribbon, of certain words which he hat 
taken down at the time the noble Viſcount deliyered them 
and theſe were, that a greater degree of intercourſe and 
communication ſubſiſted between this country and France 
than the noble Viſcount wiſhed.” he reaſon why he de 
fired to have a full explanation of theſe words was, becauſg 
as calumny was now ſo freely circulated, and not only aimed 
at whigs who were dead, but at whigs who were living 
ſtriking at the higheſt characters, at men of the firſt tank, o 
the moſt reſpectable talents, and of the moſt noble principles 
it was highly neceſſary for that Houſe to know whether nob] 
Lords in the firſt departments of the ſtate, not only private! 
encouraged thoſe calumnies, but in public debate gave the 
their ſupport by inſinuations, which ſeemed to corrabora 
and confirm them. Their Lordſhips would immediately con 
ceive from his deſcription of the characters at whom theſe cal 
umnies were levelled, that he did not mean to include himſe 
in the number, not having the honour to be enrolled in th 
party thus pointed at, although he had been as much and 
groſsly ſcandalized that way, as ethers. But the perſon 
alluded to, was his noble friend, the noble Duke near hi 
[Richmond] who had been lately traduced and vilified int 
moſt villanous, in the moſt black, in the moſt abominab 
manner. He ſaid the channels through which theſe gro 
calumnjes were circulated, were ſo low and filthy, that 
ſhould have thought them unworthy either of his own notict 
or that of any one of their Lordſhips, had he not lately t 
his utter aſtoniſhment ſeen, that the falſhoods they teeme 
with, had more credit paid to them than he had imagine 
and that Sir Thomas Broughton, in bis ſpeech at i 
Cheſhire meeting, had adopted the idea, and alluded to 
in a remarkable manner; and more than one alluſion h 
been made to thoſe fabricated falſhoods, in another place 


* Meaning the Houſe of Commons, where George Onſlow 
cuſed, or at leaſt ſtrongly inſinuated, that the Duke of Richmond 
taking plans of the country, was with an intention to tranſmit tht 
to our enemies; and on the ſame night aſſerted for — 

rr | - Gl 


French King's intereſt. 
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Hiz Lordſhip adverted to the pretended informations that 
were given to the ſecretaries of ſtate ſome years ago, againſt 


the firſt 4 in the kingdom, charging them with 


crimes of the moſt unheard of and horrid nature; he begged 
therefore to know if any thing of the ſame ſort was going 
on now, and for that reaſon he called upon the noble Viſ- 
count in the green ribbon to declare, - whether in his for- 
mer ſituation as ambaſſador to the court of France, or in 
his preſent ſituation as ſecretary of ſtate, any information had 
been given him, or had come to him in any ſhape, amount- 
ing to a charge againſt any one of their Lordſhips—he would 


not circumſcribe and narrow the queſtion—againſt any one 
member of either Houſe of Parliament. He would put it in 


as full and as comprehenſive a manner as poſſible ; whether 
any accufation had been preferred againſt any member of that 


Houſe, or the other, for carrying on a treaſonable correſpon- 


dence with France, or any of the enemies of the country, 
He expected to receive a direct and explicit anſwer z and 


hoped that the old game played by Mr. Dignam, whoſe fate 


and deſerts were well known, was not meant to be repeated 
in order to anſwer the poor, temporary, wretched purpoſes, 
of taking from the weight and reputation of ſuch perſons, 


as in either Houſe, diſapproved and publicly oppoſed the 
meaſures recommended by the preſent adminiftration, If any 
ſecond plot was now hatching, let adminiſtration come for- 
ward like men, make their charges and quote their authority, 
and not like the Jurking aſſaſſin, ſtab with promiſeds impu- 
nity, under the protection of darkneſs ; or baſely whiſper, 
hint, and inſinuate, when they dare not ſpeak out or di- 
rect, for fear of public detection. 


Lord Stormont, ſaid the words he had uſed were round, Lord Ster- 


plain, and direct, and therefore he ſhould not ſcruple to n. 
give them a round, plain, and direct interpretation, as he 
really meant them. He declared, he never in his life had, 


either in reply to invective, or in any one ſpeech, made 


uſe of a perſonal alluſion to any of their Lordſhips; that in 
the preſent caſe he had no intention of making a perſonal ap- 
plication ; that he meant merely to allude to a ſort of inter- 
courſe and communication carried on between this country 


and France, fince the commencement of hoſtilities, which 


he feared was attended with very miſchievious conſequences : 


; ſervation put into the mouth of the Duke D' Aquillon, intimating his 


furprize that his Grace the Duke of Richmond had gone over to the 
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an intercourſe, he ſaid, which was carried on with as much 
indifference as if the two countries were in a ſtate of per- 
fe&t and profound peace. Through this channel, he did 
not doubt, but that much intelligence was communicated. 
This and this only, his Lordſhip declaredwas his meaning; 
he knew his own ſituation better, and what was due to the 
honour and dignity ef their Lordſhips, than to confound 
treaſonable correſpondence with the words communication and 
intercrurſe, or to throw out looſe and random alluſions to the 
former in public debate. | 

Lord Shelburne roſe with ſome degree of warmth. He 
contended, that the anſwer now given, was by no means 
ſatisfactory. The communication ſtated by the noble Vit. 
count, was 4 communication that had for ſome months 
ceaſed to exiſt; but whether or not; the noble Viſcount either 
alluded to ſome inconvenience, or bad or miſchievious con- 
ſequence, which aroſe from the preſent intercourſe with our 
foreign enemies, or he did not, If the former, he preſumed, 
the noble Viſcount could be no ſtranger to the delinquents ; 
if no evil exifted, then what had fallen from his Lordſhip, 
might paſs for no more than a figure in debate, The alter- 
native was held out fairly to the noble Lord to make his 
choice; that no evils exiſted, or if they did, they aroſe not 
from any correſpondence, carried on between any of the 
members of either Houſe of Parliament and our foreign 
enemies, | 

Lord Stormont appealed to the Houſe, whether he was 
bound, upon the requiſition of any one Lord, to anſwer io 
matters of tate, the knowledge of which could only have 
been gained through the channel of office? He knew if the 
Houſe inſiſted on it (though he believed be might ſtand ex- 
cuſed even then in ſome inftances) he muſt and would an- 
ſwer; but this he had always undesſtood, fince he had the ho- 
nour of a ſeat in that Houſe, was not the caſe upon inter- 
rogatories being put by an individual Lord. 

Lord Shelhurne fo far agreed with the noble Viſcount as to 
acknowledge, that he was not bound, as a matter of right, 
to anſwer queſtions which any individual Lord might put to 
him, but he believed there was a great number of queſtions 
that might ariſe in the courſe of a debate, which though put 
by an individual Lord, might afterwards become the queſ- 
tions of the Houſe, and to which, it would be incumbent 
on any noble Lord to give a preciſe and direct anſwer, if 
called upon. But waving the-nght, for the preſent, or the 
application of the general rule; he wilhed-o appeal. to = 

no 
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noble V iſcount's courteſy, conſidering the daily libels, which 
were publiſhed againſt his noble friend near him, and ſeveral 
other noble Lords on the ſame fide of the Houſe, to remove 
every appearance of doubt or uncertainty on the preſent 
eccafion. For his part, ke truſted to the noble Viſcount's 
candour, He could not believe, that his Lordſhip would in 
juſtice to the noble Duke, refufe to give a reply, which might 

contained in a very few words | Whether he did, or did 
not allude to any fpecific intelligence, conveyed by the channel 
before mentioned, h | 

Lord Storment (aid, he had ſpoken fully before on the ſub- Lord S- 
jet, He did not think himfelf bound to anſwer queſtions ***** 
put to him by individual lords, and confequently he could 
make no other reply, but what he gave before, which was, 
that when he ſpoke of an intercourſe between France and 
this country, he had nothing more in contemplation, than 
the inconvenience ariſing from a free and uninterupted 
communication between two powers at war. 

He ſtil contended, that no individual member had a right 
toqueſtion him upon matters extranedus to thedebate. He 
had explained bis ſentiments very fully already, and he 
truſted, the noble Earl would urge the matter no further, 

The Marquis of Rockingham obſerved, that the noble 
Viſcount's conduct was totally unprecedented. As a per- Marquis of 
ſon in high truſt and confidence with bis ſovereign, and *«#nghame 
from his office, ſuppoſed to be ipeculiarly converſant with 
every matter of importance, pertaining to the ſtate, Whatever 
ſell from the noble Lord came with great weight. The noble 
Viſcount laments the intercourſe which ſubſiſts between us 
and our enemies. He wiſhes it were at an end. His Lord- 
ſhip muſt ſurely have ſome ſpecial reaſon for this with. The 


}- noble Earl who took up this bufineſs, concerning the abuſes 
= and ſalſhoods daily propagated in the prints, ſuppoſed to be 
[+ hired and devoted to the views of government, calls for an 

explanation, which is denied him; fo far as it relates to 
to perſons, the noble Viſcount refuſing to give any other an- 
t, ſwer, but a general one, that he alluded to the communi- 
to cation kept open by the packet- boats, viz. Margate and O- 
ns ſtend, This in his opinion was leaving the matter looſe and 
ut unexplained ; particularly ſince a noble Duke's name had 
ſ- been introduced into the debate, His Lordſhip reprobated 
nt in very warm terms, the conduct of adminiſtration, in 


if diring and paying a ſet of miſcreants and aſſaſſins, to ſtab 
ne Wi ſome of the firit characters in this kingdom. Not con- 
tented 
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tented with liſting an hoſt of ſcribblers to delude the people 
and defend the meaſures of miniſters, to complete their 
purpoſes thoſe ſcribblers had inſtructions to vilify and tra. 


duce every member in both Houſes, who diſtin uiſhed him- 
ſelf in oppoſition. This was the laſt ſtruggle of a deſperate 


court faction, who were ready to riſk every thing; the 


honour of their ſovereign, the happineſs of his people, and 
even the nation itſelf, ſooner than part with their preſent 
ſituations. He contended, that the matter now had taken 


a very ſerious appeararice, and that the noble Viſcount in 


the green ribbon, was bound not only to the perſons alluded 
to, not to leave the Houſe in ſuſpence, relative to the am- 
biguity of his expreſſions, but aRually ſtood bound to the 
Houſe itſelf. - | 

The Earl of Coventry purſued the ſame line of argument 
for ſome time; and highly diſapproved of the language held 
by the noble Viſcount in the green ribbon, He inſiſted 
ſtrenuouſly, that the requeſt was not a requeſt, the aſſenting 
to, or refuſing of which could only affect an individual 
member of that Houſe ; it concerned the Houle as a body. 
It was their Lordſhips' duty, not to permit any of their 
members to lie under wanton ill- founded imputations, 
It was equally ſo, when an accuſation came from a perſon 
of the noble Viſcount's rank and character, and poſitive re- 
lation to the ſtate, not to permit it to be paſſed over in 
filence. Firmly perſuaded that he was ſpeaking conſonant 
to ſtrit parliamentary language, he thought it incumbent 


upon their Lordſhips, to oblige the noble Viſcount to an- 


{wer upon his legs. 
The Dukeof Richmond ſaid, he believed no age or nation was 
ever a witneſs to ſo many repeated attacks as had been made 
upon him in the public prints. All equally ſcurrilous and 
falſe; but ſome of them founded in the moſt deep and 
rancorous malice. What principally diſtinguiſhed thoſe 


attacks from all others of a fimilar kind; was, that the 
-authors of thoſe flagitious attempts, not only endeavoured 
-to traduce him, but to render him odious to the reſt of his 


fellow ſubje&s : were publicly encouraged and countenance 
ed to ftigmatize him as rebel and traitor ; and he had 


every reaſon to be perſuaded, rewarded by adminiſtration. 


To enter into particulars, would, he preſumed, be un- 


- neceflary ; he could not however avoid mentioning one 


paper in particular, which day after day, endeavoured to 
render him an object of national deteſtation. The porn 
me 
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neant was the Morning Poſt, whoſe editor or director, filled 
wa certain portion of his ſcandalous chronicle every day, 
in heaping on his head the moſt falſe and hateful reproaches. 
And he had authority to fay, and he appealed to the noble 
Lord on the woolſack, if his Lordſhip had not repeated 
plication made to him, by ſome of the members of ad- 
miniſtration, one in particular, that he could mention 
[ſuppoſed to mean Lord Sandwich] to beſtow on this baſe 
libeller, one of the beſt livings in his gift, that ſhould be- 
come vacant, as a reward for his dirty work. He ſaid, thoſe 
who either employed or rewarded this nefarious wretch, 
were ten times more infamous, than he was himſelf, He 
however deſpiſed any thing ſuch a miſcreant could write 
zwainſt him, ſo long as the proſtitute hireling confined him- 
ſelf to mere ſcurrility and Billingſgate; but when his daily 
calumnies were found to have no other effect, but to create 
in the public the moſt utter contempt, this aſſaſſin by the 
advice of his employers, ventured to take new ground, 
and to charge him with treaſon and intended rebellion, 

He hoped his ſentiments reſpecting the liberty of the preſs 
were-well known. He looked upon the preſs to be the great 
palladium of the liberties of the people, having no doubt 
in his own mind, whenever the former ſhould be impaired, 
abridged, or taken wg that public liberty would feel pro- 
portionably, or ſoon follow after. While he ſaid this, no 
perſon who heard him, more fincerely lamented the licenti- 
ouſneſs and abuſe of the preſs, than he- did. Such indeed 
was the rage which prevailed for public calumny, that even 
the prince did not eſcape; yet he could plainly perceive, 
that miniſters not only encouraged it, ſo far as it anſwered 
their own purpoſes, but even ſeemed to enjoy the prevalent 
licentiouſneſs, daily apparent in the public prints. When 
he ſaid ſo, he did not wiſh to be underſtood, that they em- 
ha people to abuſe themſelves. No; but, by permitting 
ſuch enormities to paſs unnoticed, and letting the offenders 
continue to tranſgreſs with impunity, afforded him ſtrong 
ground of ſuſpicion, that theſe miſcreants were permitted 
to indulge themſelves, merely in order to furniſh a pretext, 
to take away the liberty of the preſs, on account of its per- 
verſion and abuſe. 0 | | 

For his part, he thought, that he would at all times prove 
himſelf the beſt friend to the preſs, who ſhould bring thoſe 
to puniſhment, that had abuſed the privilege. After ex- 
plaining himſelf very fully on this part of his ſubject. He 

Vor. XV. 24 appealed 
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appealed to the whole tenor of his conduct, ſince his firſt 
entrance into public life, nor ſhould he have departed from 
it, if the affair he was about to mention, had not become 2 
matter of ſtate, or national intereſt, diſtin from the per- 
ſon of the party accuſed. On leſs important occaſions, he 
deemed it beneath him, to take notice of an anonymous 
libeller ; but when he found himſelf publicly» accuſed in 
print, with holding a treaſonable correſpondence with the 
enemies of his country, he thought it then became the af- 
fair of the community, and his duty, to prevent other men 
from being fo groffily calumniated, by direfting the author 
of the calumny to be proſecuted in a court of law, and of 
courſe by making an example of him, to deter others from 
committing the ſame crime: in carrying on this proſecu- 
tion however, he did not avail himſelf of his privilege as a 
peer, by bringing an action of /candalum magnatum. Neither 
had he made a private or perſonal affatr of it, but as the 
offence was an offence againſt the community, he brought 
it on in ſuch a manner, as to give the culprit an opportunity 
to juſtify his charge, and as he had accuſed him of being a 
traitor, that he might, if he could, prove his accuſation, If 
he was the arch traitor the libeller deſcribed him to be, he 
had him at his mercy. He was conſcious he was not, and 
was therefore prepared to meet the accuſation directly. 
In the mean time, guilty or not guilty, he was determined 
to appeal to the laws of his country, whether ſuch attacks 
were legal, till the facts were previoutly proved. He was 
free to acknowledge, nevertheleſs, that he was not conſcious 
of having received any injury ; becauſe, had he been in- 
clined to ſeek reparation in damages, for he could not ſwear, 
that he believed that any thing circulated or fabricated by 
ſuch miſcreants could injure his character; if it could have 
any ſach effect, he was perfectly ſatisfied, that his cha- 
would not be worth preſerving. At all events, 
how much ſoever, he deſpiſed the various methods re- 
ſorted to, in order to depreciate him in the opinion of his 
fellow ſubjects, both by the wretches he had been allud- 
ing to, and their more wretched employers, as the matter 
had undergone ſo much diſcuſſion, be thought it highly 
incumbent on the noble Viſcount, to explain himſelf, 
Lord Stormont ſtill pertinacioufly adhered to his former 
reſolution, and refuſed to explain. He lamented, as moch 


as the noble Duke, the extreme licentiouſneſs of the 


preſs, and the daily enormities committed under the pretenck 
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of preſerving its freedom. He denied that he ever either 
diretly or indirectly gave any countenance or protection 
to ſuch publications, which, in his opinion, were a diſgrace 
o the country where they were permitted. He had felt, 
while ambaſſador at the court of Verſailles, and fince, the 
niſchiefs ariſing from this ſpecies of licentiouſneſs; and he 
was perſuaded, that no one circumſtance more contributed 
to the difficulties we had now to contend with than the 
prints publiſhed in this country, and the ſpeeches and con- 
rerſations in that Houſe, which. whether they were truly or 
falſely repreſented, never failed to be productive of much 
miſchief, And as for the miſcreant to whom the noble Duke 
alluded, the noble Duke himſelf could not hold him in 
er abhorence, contempt and deteſtation.* 


The Duke of Grafton ſaid, that he did not ſee how the Duke of 
poble Viſcount could leave the Houſe, or their Lordſhips Grefin- 


journ, conſiſtent with their own honour, till his Lordſhip 
tonſented to give a full, explicit, and inequiyocal expla- 
dation. 


Lord Dudley went at _ into the point of order; and Lord Dad- 


mhſted that the noble Viſcount was not obliged to explain, {9+ 
«pon the requiſition of any individual Lord, or any member, 
mleſs it was firſt determined by the opinion of the Houſe 
bat he ought to anſwer, 


The Duke of Mancheſter ſaid, that whether the charge Duke of 
wuld be fairly applied to oy noble Lord, when the noble Manch gr. 
0 


Viſcount firſt uſed the expreſſion or not, was more than he 
would pretend to ſay ; but, at preſent, confidering what 
jad fallen in the courſe of the debate, all doubt of the pro- 
piety of the defired explanation was clearly out of the 
queſtion, The charge, he was ready to grant, when firſt 
made, was general, It might apply to any man indiſcrimi- 
ately, but the exception of the noble Duke and others 
leing the perſogs meant, having been refuſed, gave the charge 
i new ſhape, and amounted very nearly to a ſpecification 
gainſt the noble perſons, whoſe names had been mentioned, 
This being his idea, he was determined to take the ſenſe of 
ic Houſe upon it, His Grace accardingly moved, 


The reporter begs leave to Rate a fact relative to the conduct of 
the noble Viſcount. Mr, Bate, the ſame eyening, or the next morn» 
ag, wrote a letter to his Lordſhip, defiring to know whether he made 
uſe of the words as they ſtand in the text, His Lordſhip, we believe, 

died it; but be that as it may, he had a paragraph ſent to the othec 
lnſterial prints, to contradict it upon authority the next day, 

| «> 
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That notice having been; taken of ſome words ſpoken 
by Lord Viſcount Stormont, one of his Majeſty's principal 
ſecretaries of ſtate, in the courſe of his argument, and thought rc 
to allude to certain noble Lords; and the queſtion being n 


"thereupon put to him, but the ſaid noble Viſcount declining ü 


to give any anſwer—Reſolved, That he be requeſted to an- 
{wer on his legs.” th 

Lord Raverſworth ſaid, he perfectly agreed with the 
noble Duke, as to the propriety of the motion; but he. WM of 
lieved it was not entirely regular, as the words ſpoken th 
ſhould have been ſtated as a ground for the reſolution, oc 
He ſaid, there were numerous inſtances in their Lordſhipy 


Journals where Lords had made uſe of improper expre(-Wf th 


The Lord 
Chanceller. 


reſolution. 


fions, upon which the Houſe inſiſted on explanations ; and h: 
in caſes where the party who made uſe of the expreſſion, 
refuſed to anſwer or give ſatisfaction to the Houſe, he has 
been ordered into the cuſtody of the black rod; and he be- 
lieved, upon more than one occaſion, has been ſent to the 
Tower. 
- The Lord Chancellor ſaid, that proof ſhould be made of the 
objectionable words, that is the ſpecies of proof which the 
words were capable of, ſuch as the acknowledgment of the 
noble Lord; the aſſertion of the noble Lord who took down 
the ſuppoſed words; or the general ſenſe of their Lordſhips. 
In the caſe now under conſide ration, ſuppoſing the noble 
Duke's motion to be regular, nothing could be confidered but 
the words firſt ſpoken. For his part he was ſo dull as not te 
be able to perceive how theſe words could be ſaid to apply 
to the noble Duke who had been fo often alluded to in che 
courſe of the debate, and ſome other noble Lords, more than 
to any individual, or number of individuals, in the wide 
circuit of the whole kingdom. The noble Viſcount, in the 
courſe of his argument, obſerved, that there was too great 
an intercourſe kept up between this kingdom and our foreig 
enemies. Did any one of their Lordſhips doubt the fact 
"The noble Viſcount ſtates the nature of this intercourſe t 
be a general one, by the way of Margate and Oſtend. Hi 
Lordſhip has ſaid further, that he meant not to apply it tc 
any man, or body of men; and in this exact ſtate the mat 
ter reſts. For his own part, he could perceive nothing of 
fenſive; and as to what paſſed fince, it was impoſſible 
in his opinion, to make that a ground for the propoted 
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in ſpecial confidence with his Sovereign, complains of the 
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The Marquis of Rectingham ſaid, the noble Viſcount Marquis of 
Houſe, or he muſt have had ſome Rockingham. 


meant to trifle with the 
reaſon for making uſe of the expreſſion he did, If the for- 
mer, it was a moſt wanton and unjuſtifiable deviation from 
the eſtabliſhed rules of debate, and rendered his Lordſhip's 
conduct unpardonable, by leaving the Houſe without giving 
the explanation defired ; if he knew any traitors or treaſon- 
able correſpondence going on between perſons on this fide 
of the water and our natural enemies, and concealed it, 
then he was guilty of one of the higheſt crimes known to 
our law, that of miſpriſion of treaſon. 


Lord Camaen purſued the ſame idea, and maintained, that Lord Cam- 


the ground had entirely ſhifted, fince the firſt occurrence . 
happened, which had been ſtated by the noble Lord on the 
woolſack. Reports had been forend relative to the ſuppoſed 
conduct of a noble Duke, as well as other noble Lords. 
One of his Majeſty's ſecretaries of ſtate, high in office and 


mproper intercourſe between this kingdom and the foreign 
ſtates now at war. A noble Lord riſes and demands an ex- 
planation. The noble Viſcount refuſes, but tells you the 
channel by which intelligence 1s, or may be conveyed. 
What more? When he is aſked, whether he meant this or 
that noble Lord; he ſays, he will not anſwer that queſtion, 
though he tells you of the numerous miſchiefs that have re- 
ſulted, and may continue to reſult, from ſuch a convey- 
ance, He hoped, however, that the noble Viſcount would 
upon further recollection think better, and more coolly; 
otherwiſe, though perhaps the noble Dake's motion might 
require to be new modelled, moſt certaiply he would vote 
for the queſtion, ſhould it become neceſſary. 

The Earl of Shelburne repeated many of his former argu- Ear of 
ments, attacked adminiſtration again, on the encouragement Shelburae. 
given by a late ſecretary of ſtate [Suffolk] and his colleagues ; 
in office to Dignam ; and faid, he preſumed, that finding 
themielves ſinking, they wiſhed to buoy themſelves up a 
little longer by a torged plot. If the noble Viſcount alluded 
to any correſpondence of his, he put him at defiance to 
produce it. There was a man with whoſe correſpondence 
and confidence he had been honoured, and whoſe confidence 
and correſpondence might be well deemed an honour to 
the firſt crowned head in Europe [ſuppoſed to mean Doctor 
1 as a philoſopher, a man of talents, a politician, 
and the ſteady and unalterable friend of human kind. It 

| | | | might 
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might in the contemplation of ſome men, be treaſonable to 
correſpond with ſuch a man ; but he deſpiſed the folly, and 
abhorred the malice, that could conſtrue a literary, friendly 
correſpondence with ſuch a man, as importing a defign to 
overthrow the liberties of his country. His intimacy with 
that great philofopher, was at all times a matter of plcafing 
reflection to him; and in his eſtimation, would be decmed 
the higheſt honour which it was in the power of fortune 
to beſtow, | | 
Earl Gower ſaid, he did not find himſelf exactly diſpoſed 
to fall in with the arguments, which had fallen from either 
fide of the Houſe ; at leaſt the mode of applying them to 
the ſubje& matter of debate, were far from meeting his 
ideas. Moſt clearly, if any noble Lord found or thought 
himſelf particularly pointed at in debate, and demanded an 
explanation, ſuch demand was not by the uſage of Parlia- 
ment, deemed a requeſt from an individual member, but a 
ueft made under the ſanction and protection of that body 
to which he belonged. In this, as well as every other mat- 
ter reſpecting the order of their Lordſhips! proceedings, it 
belonged to the Houſe to determine how far ſuch deſired 
explanations were or were not proper; otherwiſe it would be 
impoſſible to conduct buſineſs in either Houſe of Parlia- 
ment, Offenſive words ſpoken in debate, either reflecting 
on the Houſe itſelf, or directly or indireQly charging any 
of its members, ſubjected the ſpeaker to cenſure, if he 
did not either explain or retraC his words; or if they im- 
ported perſonal accuſation, if he did not pledge himſelf to 
prove the accuſation made againſt the party. There was na 
doubt, but that this was the eſtabliſned uſ ge of Parliament, 
time immemorial; and he fo far agreed with noble Lords 
who ſpoke to the queſtion, that there were precedents to 
ſupport the uſage extant, on their Lordſhips' journals. If 
this was agreeable to the conſtant mode of proceeding, all 
that remained to he done, was to ſee whether the conduct of 
the noble Viſcount in the green ribbon brought him within 
the rule. What was the expreſſion uſed by his Lordſhip, 
which gave rife to the preſent converſation ? * That there 
already ſubſiſted a greater degree of intercourſe and com- 
munication between this country and France than he 
wiſhed.” For his part, he could fee nothing, which the 
moſt fertile imagination could interpret into an oblique 
charge, againſt any one noble Lord preſent. But the 


noble Earl, who noticed the expreſſion, having _ 
Es uce 
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need matter partly extraneous, in conſequence of which 
nd other concurrent circumſtances, what before applied to 
jo particular perſon or perſons whatever, exceptions having 
keen required and refufed, that certain perſons were not 
neant; the matter now had aflumed in ſome” meaſure a 
lifferent appearance. But as the noble Viſcount, by in- 
nence at leaſt, ſays he meant no alluſion to particular 
xrſons 3 he would with all due deference, recommend to 
bs Lordſhip to ſay in one way, what he had more than 
rice repeated in another, which would render the motion 
moved by the noble Duke unneceſſary, and continue no 
kager to interrupt the debate, 2 

Lord Stormont roſe once more and ſaid, he had not changed Lord 87. 
bs opinion, as to the 1mpropriety of calling upon him, to . 
plain an expreſſion which fell from him, when he firſt 

de to ſpeak to the original queſtion ; but as a proof that 

& had no intention to point at the noble Duke, or any 

wer noble Lord, though he was not yet convinced, that 

e was bound to ſo explain his words, he could now with 

th aſſure their Lordſhips that he had not. 

ln the courſe of the converſation, the motion made by 

he Duke of Mancheſter was withdrawn, on one idea, that 

t was irregular and informal, and would more properly 

ume under their Lordſhip's confideration, after the origi- 

al motion ſhould be diſpoſed of. The original debate was 

bow recommended. | 

Lord Shelburne condemned the general government of the Lord S4. 
my, the military arrangement, &c, in very ſtrong terms; lurne. 
cularly that part of it, which related to temporary 

ink, He affirmed, that all regard for merit was totally 


rds Wiigotten ; that ſome of the beſt officers in the ſervice, were 

to {ſider neglected or il1-treated ; and that every perſon who 
If ed well with adminiſtration, no matter how little fitted by 
all Naure or habit to ſerve in the army, were put over the heads 

t of WT ſome of the ableſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed veterans in the 

bin rice. He ſcarcely went into a company that he did not 


a an account of ſome freſh injury received by thoſe de- 
ing men, either in reſpect of 1 of rank, or 


m- ig ſome favourite put over their heads, to command 
he em. That valuable officer, Colonel Muſgrave, was, he 
the Wecrſtood, returning to Europe in diſguſt when his ſer- 
que were moſt wanted ; becauſe, he could not ferve under 


perſon, that had, not long fince, been a ſubaltern in a re- 


ment of which he then had the command, as _—_ | 
Ay Kan | "Be N 
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diſguſt, _ 1 6e | 
| Fe id. no man entertained an higher eſteem for the 


© Integrity, to ever believe, that the preſent military ſyſtem 
met with his ſecret approbation. The noble Lord, he was 
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He mentioned ſeveral other particulars, of other deſery. 
ing officers, who had been equally mal-treated, and who 
were in the fame manner, retiring from the ſervice in 


noble Lord at the head of the ſtaff than he did. He kney 
his private. and public virtues, and revered them; yet he 
could not ſay, but he was much. at a loſs to reconcile his 
preſent conduct, to the opinions which a long and inti- 
mate acquaintance with the noble'Lord, had enabled him 
to form. He was too thoroughly convinced of the noble 
Lord's profeſſional talents, his great experience, and perſonal 
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ſure, knew how miſchievous ſuch a ſyſtem was, to give it 
his countenance, much leſs his ſupport. He had himſelf, 
in his own perſon, proved fully how much it is the duty of 
government, at all times, to ſeek deſerving men, to em- 
ploy them, and reward them; and his Lordſhip therefore 
would be one of the laſt, he had a right to preſume, whi 


would, or ought to promote, or abet way ſyſtem which ha a 
for its principle an avowed intention of neglecting all mi- 4. 
litary merit, and diſcouraging all thoſe qualities by which . 
he had recommended himſelf to ſucceſsfully to his ſovereign n. 
and his country, as to be now arrived at the head of his pro n 
. feffion. Combining, therefore, what be faw with what H I 
knew, he could no otherwiſe account for the inſults daily pu 
upon old, experienced, able, and deſerving officers, thanb 4 
ſuppoſing that his Lordſhip had no power; and that he on e 
ated under the directions of others, whoſe ignorance an 4 
groſs inability could only be equalled. by the confidenct to 
and temerity with which they daringly, day after day, ve | 
tured to try the patience and forbearance of a ruined, ni . . 
ſulted, and betrayed people. | COR * 
_ His Lordſhip then proceeded to ſpeak more particularly! = 
the queſtion, He ſaid, he had not ſeen Plymouth, in 0 
about the period to which the preſent motion was directed ela 
but he was not, however, a ſtranger to its real condition? a 
ſtate of defence, at the time the combined fleets of F * 
and Spain appeared before it. He had converſed with {ent 10 
ral officers belonging both to the military and militia, Wi 7 
were there at the time, and aſſured him, that the place F 
quite naked and defenceleſs; and muſt have fallen, had! = 


enemy attempted it. But allowing for argument's ſake, u 


Sw Drs ar 


the place from its natural ſituation, and the ſtrength of 
its works, might be well defended ; was it not univerſally ac- 
knowledged, notwithſtanding the curious extract read by the 
noble Viſcount at the head of the ordnance [Townſhend] 
that if there was powder, which he believed not to be the 
caſe, that it was not diſtributed ; that if there were balls, 
they did not fit the calibres ; that the greater part of the 
ns were not mounted ; that ſuch as were bad no hand- 
ikes to work them; and in the few inſtances where every 
Bag elſe was to be had, the guns were rendered uſeleſs for 
want of wadding and ramrods: add to this, the total want 
of matroſſes, there being but . or thirty-five in the 
whole, to manage upwards of two hundred pieces of can- 
don; and though a temporary ſupply of men from the ſhips 
of war, might be had to make up the deficiency of gunners; 
pet if the enemy had attacked the town both by land and 
ea, one of the two ſervices muſt have been neglected; and 
either the ſhips or the land defences for want of proper 
perſons to work the guns, muſt have been abandoned. 

Theſe were facts notoriouſly and univerſally known; they 
ought to be enquired into; and the authors of the imminent 
dangers then depending, be brought to exemplary puniſh- 
ment, He ok heartily joined in the ſentiments of the 
noble Duke, who ſpoke A1 [Duke of Grafton] reſpecting 
the folly and abſurdity of attempting to impoſe upon their 
Lordſhips and the public, by pretending to dread that the 


preſent propoſed enquiry, would be the means of conveying 


to our enemies, dangerous and 1mproper intelligence, He 
could not well determine, whether more to deſpiſe or laugh 
at the folly and abſurdity of ſuch a flimſy pretext. He could 
tell the noble Viſcount, what he preſumed, he only affected 
to be ignorant of; that we had not a place of ſtrength with- 
in the kingdom, of which our enemies had not the moſt 
accurate. plans. He had the honour of occupying a poſt 
in adminiſtration himſelf, which of courſe gave him ſome 
claim to ſpeak with confidence. When he tilled the poſt of 
one of his Majeſty's ſecretaries of ſtate, he had opportunities 
of being fully acquainted with the ſubject he was now ſpeak- 
ing of, And he believed the noble Viſcount, could not have 
ſo much miſ-ſpent his time, in the character of a miniſter at 
a foreign court, as not to recolle&, that one of his principal 
duties, after being in poſſeſſion of the lateſt accounts, 
was to uſe every means in his power to obtain a faithful 
ſtate of all fortreſſes, arſenals, &c. within the king- 
Vor. XV, Rr dom 
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dom. 'The'noble Viſcount well knew, that this was one of 
the firſt duties of a miniſter, reſident at a foreign court, 
"He ſhould forbear to enter into particulars, becauſe it would 
be entirely unneceſſary to ſtate them to the noble Vic. 
count, 

After ſpeaking to ſeveral other points of leſs conſequence, 
he ſaid, he ſhould fit down, wiſhing to leave this impreſſion 
on the Houſe; that the motion made by his noble friend 
near him, after a full and long diſcuſſion, had received no 
oppoſition, but upon two grounds. The firft, urged by the 
noble Viſcount in the green ribbon, upon the ſuppoſition, 
that if the motion ſhould go, it would be the means of con- 
veying improper intelligence to our enemies; the other ob- 
jeftion was ſtated by a noble Viſcount [Townſhend] in 2 
more direct manner; for it expreſily contradicted the facts 
on which the motion was founded. As to the former of theſe, 
he was certain there was not a noble Lord who heard him, 
that did not ſcout the idea; and the latter, inftead of being 
an argument againſt the motion, evidently pointed out the 
neceſſity of immediately ſetting on foot the propoſed en- 
quiry. For what was the fact? Sir David Lindfay, who 


"commanded the troops deſtined for the defence of Plymouth, 
makes frequent repreſentations to the ſenior officer on the 


ſtaff, acting as commander in chief, reſpecting the defence- 


leſs Rate of the place, both previous to and after the enemy 


appeared before it; thoſe repreſentations are totally diſte- 
garded, or nothing is done in conſequence of them, which 
at length induced Sir David Lindſay, to defire permiſſion. to 
reſign; the conſequence of which was, that his reſignation 
was accepted. Ihe matter then before their Lordſhips was 
fairly this; whether the commander of the troops, or the 
writer of the extract, deſerved moſt credit? Which could 
not be known, without the propoſed enquiry was inftituted, 
It was not a mere queſtion of curiofity, to know, which of 
the officers was in the right; but it was a queſtion of the 
firſt importance and conſequence to the well-being of this 


country, to know, whether Plymouth was or was not in a 


ftate of defence when the combined fleets of France and 
Spain appeared before it in Auguſt laſt? On the whole, in 
his opinion, both the arguments urged againft the motion, 
went ftrong in favour of it, and as ſuch, it met with his 
moſt hearty concurrence. : | 
The Duke of Chandeis ſaid, that nothing but the fulleſt 
conviction ſheuld have induced him to declare his ſenti- 
| ments, 
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ments, on the preſent occaſion. That he ſhould neglect the 
duty he owed his 1 and his country, if he gave a 
fileat vote, when he was determined to give that vote againſt 
adminiſtration, | 
He had hitherto ſupported their meaſures, becauſe he 
thought them right in themſelves; though he was far 
from approving of the means adopted for carrying them 
into execution; but after ſuch a ſeries of blunders, and 
misfortunes in conſequence of thoſe blunders, it was 
impoſſible that they could be longer intitled to his ſup- 
rt, 
"His Grace, after juſtifying his former conduct, and en- 
deavouring to reconcile it to that which he meant here- 
after to purſue, ſaid, he was firmly perſuaded, that Ply- 
mouth was in a defenceleſs ſtate; that it came confirmed 
to him from every quarter, from the friends and op- 
polers of adminiſtration indiſcriminately ; and until he 
heard the extract read by the noble Viſcount, never heard 
that the fact had been ſo much as controverted out of that 
Houſe, It was notorious befides, that Portſmouth con- 
ering all circumſtances, was pretty nearly in the ſame 
wndition, His reſidence was in the country in which 
Portſmouth is ſituated; he was near it at the time the 
pmbined fleets were off Plymouth; and there was, he 
lnew, a very inadequate force for its defence, had the 
nemy ventured up the Channel to attack it. The go- 
ernor [General Monkton | did every thing that an able 
nd active officer could do, to ſupply by care and at- 
ention, what was wanting in effective force; but he 
s ſatisfied, in his own mind, that, that very important 
rtreſs, in caſe of a ſudden attempt, would have run a 
feat riſk. of being deſtroyed, and with it the navy 
England moſt probably have fallen, 
He (aid, he ſupported the King's miniſters hitherto, nor 
d he changed his principles in any reſpect. He had been 
ways of opinion, that America formed a part of the Bri- 
h empire, and of courſe owed obedience to the Britiſh 
wernment: he meant a conſtitutional obedience, regu- 
ted by law, and ſound principles of political connexion. 
Ten America attempted to throw off that obedience, and 
ſever herſelf from the parent ſtate, he thought it was the 
ity of Parliament to interfere, and exert itſelf; and to 
ation meaſures which held out a fair proſpect of inducing 
ſubjects, on the other fide the Atlantic, to return to their 
R r. 2 duty. 
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duty. Meaſures were accordingly ſubmitted to, and adopted 


by Parliament, which had uniformly met with his ſupport; 
but whether through the inability of thoſe who planned them 
in the firſt inſtance; or from thoſe who were appointed to 
carry them into execution in the ſecond ; or, from a mixture 
of both, he would not pretend exactly to ſay ; but fo it hap. 
pened, that thoſe meaſures in a _— or leſs degree, ſuc. 
ceſſively failed; and notwithſtanding the immenſe ſums that 
had been ſpent, and blood ſpilt in the conteſt, we found our. 
ſelves on every fide, if not actually defeated, uniformly baf. 
fled in all our attempts. Ts 

In the courſe of this ſtruggle, between us and our ſubjects, 
ſame occurrences fell out, which bore a very ſerious appear- 
ance, and threatened the moſt fatal conſequences. Firſt, 
France broke with us, and in the height of the conteſt with 


France and a third part of our own ſubjects, Spain threw 


her whole weight in the ſcale, already too heavy againſt 
us. The difficulties theſe circumſtances preſented were 
alarming, if not inſurmountable, It was not eaſy to ſay, 
what was beſt to be done; but if this country was to be 
ſaved, it was clear to him, that it would never be ſaved by 
the preſent miniſters. He pretended to little political know- 
ledge. He was conſcious of his own inability to adviſe at 
ſuch an arduous and trying moment ; but his mind was im- 
preſſed with the moſt full and deep conviction, that this 


country was not to be ſnatched from the verge of deſtruction, 


by che counſels and counſellors to whom ſhe was entruſted, 
The ſentiments of affection, reſpect, and loyalty which 
he retained for his ſovereign, the regard and eſteem which he 
bore towards ſome of the preſent members of adminiſtration ; 
and above all, as including every thing dear to him, the preſ- 


| ſing neceſſity there was for the moſt perfect unanimity, were 
all ſuch ſtrong reaſons with him (unanimity being ſo eſſential 


to the ſafety and preſervation of the ſtate) as rendered it ex- 
tremely irkſome to differ from the King's ſervants, or to ſeem 
to throw impediments in the way of government. He truſted, 
therefore, thinking and ſeeing matters in the light that he 
did, that the noble lords in adminiſtration, who heard him, 
and their friends, would give him full credit, when he ſo- 
lemnly affirmed, that nothing ſhort of a full perſuaſion, 
that the ſame meaſures directed by the ſame men, if adhered 
to, would end in the ruin of this country, could have pre- 
vailed upon him to riſe upon the preſent occaſion, He knew 
too well his own incapacity. to diſcuſs ſuch matters: be 
was aware of his perſonal inſignificance: conſcious of * 


1 
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roſe with difidence and caution, and he hoped he ſhould 
+ believed, that he had troubled their lordſhips merely in 
ie diſcharge of a call of duty. 

If the enquiry propoſed by the noble Duke who made the 
motion was to be followed by the bad conſequences predicted 
the noble Viſcount in the green ribbon, that of _ 
ug dangerous or improper intelligence to our enemies, 
would moſt aſſuredly be one of the firſt to riſe in order to de- 
dare his diſſent ; but as he was not convinced by any thing 
which fell from the noble Viſcount, that ſuch conſequences 
yould ariſe, and as he thought, on the other hand, that great 
tenefits would be derived by preventing and putting mi- 
tſters hereafter more on their guard, he was for agreeing 
with the noble Duke's motion. | 

Lord Ravenſworth ſpoke on the ſame ſide, and deſcribed Lord Ra- 
n very forcible terms, the neglected and defenceleſs ſtate of venſwortb. 
the north eaſtern part of the kingdom, where he reſided,” 
He ſpoke of the affair of Paul Jones, his infeſting the 
coaſts, and keeping the inhabitants, from Hull to the 
Firth of Forth, for months together, in continual alarms ;' 
obſerving, - that during the whole time that celebrated 
freebooter was committing depredations on our coaſts, our 
ſhips were lying idle in Portſmouth harbour; and when there 
was a force ſent in queſt of that pirate, it was ſuch a force 
a3 only ſerved to add to the ſtrength of our enemies, and di- 
miniſh our own, His Lordſhip went pretty much into a detail, 
relative to the preſent ſyſtem of government, and the bad 
effects which were every day more Felt in conſequence of it; 
in the courſe of which, he introduced a narrative of the 
ſeveral meaſures propoſed by miniſters, and adopted by Par- 
lament, ſince the commencement of the American war; 
contending that they produced the events, as they aroſe, The 
Boſton Port Bill created the diſcontents ; thoſe diſcontents, the 
non-importation agreement; which Ended in hoſtilities, on 
our part, and reſiſtance on theirs, Their inability to contend 
hnglywith us, drove them to the neceſſity of declaring them 
ſelesindependent, in order to procure alliances, which at len 
involved us in a French, and finally in a French and Spaniſh | 
war, 

His Lordſhip concluded a long ſpeech, with paying ſome 
compliments to the noble lord at the head of the ſtaff, 
though truth obliged him to add, he ſaid, that he was either 
unfit for the high ſtation he now occupied, or was prevented 
from acting agreeably to his own judgment, In either event 
the ſervice ſuffered ; the country was left defenceleſs and 

| naked 
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naked; and the government of the army, like the government 
of the ſtate, was reduced to a mere ſyſtem of faction, favour. 
itiſm, partiality, public wrong, and perſonal injuſtice. Such 
being his ideas, he was moſt zealous, he ſaid, for going into 
the enquiry, and as fuch, the noble Duke's motion met with 
kts moſt full and hearty concurrence. 

Lord Temple ſpoke with great warmth and energy, in fa. 
vour of the motion, and was remarkably ſevere on the con- 
duct and profeſional] abilities cf the noble Lord, who ated 
in the capacity of commander in chief, or ſenior officer upon 
the ſtaff, He ſaid, it was with difficulty he could form an 
opinion, whether or not moſt to comdemn his neglect or in- 
capacity; or his notorious partiality in diſcharging the fune- 
tions of his office. Of the firſt, he could furniſh an anec- 
dote, which came to his knowledge, that he believed was 
not to be paralleled in the military annals of any country. Of 
the latter, he could produce an inſtance, which happened in 
his own family, to a very near relation of his ſhis brother 
Mc. T. Grenville] which would let their Lordſhips into the 
noble Lord's character, more than any general declaratory 
charges; becauſe, what he was about to ſtate, conſiſted of 
fats, which the noble Lord himſelf could not deny, becauſe 
he knew them to be true. 

The anecdote was this: when the combined fleets of France 
and Spain were off Plymouth, the general who commanded 
at Coxheath, wrote up to the noble Lord, at the head of the 
ſtaff, for inſtructions how to act, in caſe the enemy ſhould 
attempt a landing; and here it was worth obſerving, that 
the noble Lord acting as commander in chief, though little 
more than thirty miles diſtant, never ſent a ſingle ſcrap of 
paper to the General, The anſwer given by the noble Lord 
to the General's letter was he believed unprecedented, 'I'heir 
Lordſhips might be curious: He would tell them: “ That 
„the General might act as he thought proper, or according 
* to his own diſcretion.” His Lordſhip had wrote another Jet- 
ter of the ſame tenor, the day preceding, but it had not come to 
hand, at the time the General wrote, That this was not 
hearſay, he could upon his honour aſſure their Lordſhips. 
For then having the honour of commanding a battalion of 
the Bucks Militia, forming a part of the advanced encamp- 
ment at Rye; and the officer who commanded the advanced 
encampment, having wrote to the General at Coxheath for 
inſtructions, the anſwer he received was, the noble Lord's 
letter encloſed, which letter was read in his preſence, and in 
that of all the field officers in the General's tent, immediately- 
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won its receipt. Before it was opened, every perſon was 
turning with impatience to learn the contents: When it was 
wened and read, there was a ſmile viſibly painted upon every 
countenance in the tent, It might be preſumed, that it was 
tone only to create a laugh, the fact was otherwiſe ; for he 
yas certain, that the officer for whoſe peruſal it was ſent, by 
o means foreſaw, that the letter would have been productive 
if ſo ludicrous an effect. | | 

The other matter he alluded to carried with it a very dif- 
rent complexion. A near relation of his [his brother, Mr. 
renville, member for Bucks] had the rank of an enſign in 
he Guards, When a noble Duke whom he would take the 
liberty to call his friend [Rutland] offered to raiſe a regi- 
ent, which offer after ſeveral difficulties having been thrown 
(the way, was accepted, he offered his relation a company 
i the regiment, and accordingly propoſed him to the com- 
under in chief, the noble Lord at the head of the ſtaff, 
lis Lordſhip immediately objeCted, as it was contrary, his 
xrdſhip ſaid, to the rules of the ſervice, to admit an enſign 
be appointed to a company. The noble Duke informed his 
ition of the objection made, This induced his relation to 
chaſe, or treat for the purchaſe of, a lieutenancy, in order 
qualify him for his intended preferment, in conſequence of 
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d icb, he treated with a lieutenant, who wiſhed to ſel] out; 
he the bargain was on the point of being ſtruck, when the 
14: Ne Lord raiſed another objection. He ſaid there was an enſign 


the regiment ready to purchaſe, and conſequently the treaty 
at an end, His relation however made one effort more. 
found out a lieutenant ready to fell, where there was no 
ten able or willing to purchaſe. This circumſtance was 
mmunicated to the noble Lord, who conjured up a third 
jection, created merely to put a negative upon his rela- 
ns intended promotion; for here too, it was diſcovered 
although there was ne enfign in the regiment who choſe 


to MWhurchaſe, there-was nevertheleſs, an older enfign in the 
not than his relation, who would. 

ps. This was a narrative which called for no aid of colouring, 
of 


brnins. marking, or aggravating the circumſtances. 
relation was an enſign in the guards, the next ſtep there- 
de muſt get, would be in point of rank, that of cap- 
i yet though Mr. Fullarton, who never ſerved a day, was 
vinted lieutenant colone] ; though another perſon was a 
ited colonel from being a captain; [Mc Cormick] though 
Keating] was appointed likewiſe to the ſame rank from 
g only a ſubaltern, and in both inſtances, to the _ 
man 
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parliamentary conduct. He had offered his ſervices to 
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mand of regiments ; though as the noble earl [ Pembroke 
who ſeconded the motion obſerved, a fourth failed in his ap 
plication for a majority, but unknown to him, and with 
out his previous conſent made a lieutenant colonel : not 
withſtanding all thefe inſtances, he ſaid, it was well know 
that the brother of a noble Earl [Major Stanley] who we 
recommended by the town of Liverpool, could not obtain 
fingle ſtep after three vacancies ; that the ſon and heir ap 
parent of that great ſtateſman, the late Earl of Chatha 
to whom his country ſtood ſo highly indebted, after havin 


ſerved in America and elſewhere ſince the commencement of th 
war, was refuſed to be appointed a major in the ſame regimen '*! 
and, although ſeveral of the firſt characters in point of rank 2 Li. 
weightfin this kingdom [Dukes of Richmond and Manche | 
ter, Earl of Derby, Le. who had offered to raiſe regiment tb. 
were not even refuſed, but treated with the greateſt co E= 
tempt, and not thought worthy of an anſwer. Such bail * 
ing his worthy relation's treatment, the event took placed 
which might be well expected. After having cholen MW to! 
profeſſion for life, feeling. himſelf thus inſulted, mate 
out, and proſcribed, on account of the political ſentimen . 
of his friends, however mortifying to him, he relinquiſhed = 
profeſſion which he could no longer purſue, conſiſtent vii 2a! 
the principles of a man of honour. | able 

His Lordſhip after ſpeaking very fully to the queſtion; a '2 # 


he would vote for the motion on more accounts than o #2: 
as he had not a fingle doubt in his mind, that if proceed enſi 
upon, it would come out in proof fully to their lordihi mn: 
ſatisfaction, that either the noble Lord was totally uneq cba! 
to the filling the poſt he, at leaſt, nominally enjoyed, that Jun 
commander in chief; or that his Lordſhip was a mere cypꝰ Prop 
or inſtrument acting under the controul and direction WF cent 
others. | 

Lord Fauconberg in anſwer to ſeveral alluſions which þ T 
been made to temporary rank, and the partiality ſheun 
perfons who ſtood well with miniſters, ſaid, he thought ite 
tremely cruel to include every perſon indiſcriminately un 


one general cenſure, who had ſtood forth at the preſent pe 

lous criſis for the honour of his Sovereign, and the defe nE 
of his country. He could ſay with confidence, of hin 4 m 
that he flood exactly in the predicament deſcribed, and WF cenſü 
firmed that there was nothing in the power of a cou! Juſtifi 
miniſters to confer, which could bias him in his publicly Porte. 


ſovereign, at a trying moment; thole ſeryices were acct 
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of, in conſequence of which, he raiſed a regiment, at a very 
conſiderable expence, and that with an expedition little 
known in the ſervice. At preſent, in return, he enjoyed the 
paltry pay of a colonel, and with it temporary rank. How cruel 
was it, therefore, to charge him with being preferred to the 
injury of veteran officers, or to ſuppoſe, that perſons who thus 
food forth at a very great expence, had done ſo merely to graſp 
a ſhadow, for ſo it muſt be, if what was received was balanced 
againſt what was parted with, And he might add, that how- 
muchfoever he reverenced his ſovereign, and admired his pub- 
lic and private virtues; he lay under no obligations to mi- 
hiſters or government. Aſter a good many repetitions of the 
fame facts, cloathed in different words, he ſaid, he would 
give his vote apainſt the motion. | 

Lord Amberſt roſe to reply, chiefly to what had fallen from Lori A 
the noble Earl, who ſpoke lately [Earl Temple] the noble. 
Earl had arraigned his conduct in very ſevere terms refpeRing 
2 matter in Which a near relation of the noble Earl's was 
concerned, As to the general ſtate of the facts they were 
tolerably correctly ſtated; but in his opinion, admitted of a 
very different concluſion from that drawn by the noble Earl. 
if the rule of ſervice was ſuch as had been deſcribed; it was 
a rule equally applicable to every man ; conſequently, no 
man had a right to complain of an hardſhip. "The honour- 
able gentlerhan alluded to was an enfign ; the rule forbid him 
to purchaſe, if there was an enſign in the regiment who 
would purchaſe, The honourable gentleman was a young 
enſign : another rule of ſervice ſays, that the oldeſt enſign 
in the army if there be none in the regiment willing to pur- 
chaſe, ſhall, if agreeable to him, have the preference before a 
junior. T heſe were the rules complained of; if they were im- 
proper, that was clearly another queſtion z but ſo long as they 
continued to be conſidered as eftabliſhed regulations, it was 
his duty to ſee that they were faithfully and punctually obeyed. 

The noble Earl, and other noble Lords in the cource of 
the debate, had talked of partiality, concerning temporary 
tank, &c, To theſe charges it was difficult to furniſh or 
find anſwers, becauſe they were brought forward at different 
times, and urged in various ſhapes. As to giving temporary 
tank or raiſing officers ſuddenly from inferior rank, he was 
as much againſt it in the abſtract, as any noble Lord who 
cenſured it; but it was in his opinion become not only a 
Juſtifiable, but a neceſſary meaſure. It could be only ſup- 
ported on the ground of neceſſity, and that neceſſity actually 


exiſted. Augmentations were wanting, and they could 
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not be procured in the ordinary way; if they could, he cer- 
tainly would prefer filling up the regiments already formed 
and appointing additional officers, to new levies; but the 
experiment had been made, and was found impracticable, 
in conſequence of which, the offers of raiſing regiments were 
accepted of; and the ſame neceſſity that obliged miniſters to 
accept of thoſe offers, induced them to adopt the ſubſtitute 
of temporary rank. Whether thoſe meaſures were the beſt, 
he would not undertake to ſay, but certainly ſuch promotions 
were not unprecedented. The late Marquis of Granby 
was appointed a colonel in the firſt inſtance, and on the ground 
of that promotion roſe in the.army, There were many other 
inſtances of other noblemen, as well as the noble Marquis, 
who having raiſed regiments during the late rebellion, gained 
rank in the ſame manner, [meaning the late Dukes of Bed- 
ford and Kingſton, and Lords Sandwich, Halifax, &c.] yet, 
he never heard that any complaint was made of injury having 
been done to the ſervice thereby ; and if either was repre- 
henſible, thoſe ſudden promotions accompanied with perma- 
nent rank were much more ſo, than where they were accom- 
panied only with temporary rank. 

The noble Duke who made the motion, the noble Earl 
who ſpoke lately, and ſeveral noble Lords complained much, 
that certain propoſitions for railing regiments and corps were 
rejected, while others were accepted of, For his part, he 
did not pretend to give an anſwer to the aſſertion. No ap- 
plication had been made to him, and if there had, he would 
not have acted upon it, but have tranſmitted or laid it before 
the King, whoſe pleaſure he would have reported. As to 
any thing elſe, he had nothing to do. When his Majeſty's 
pleaſure was made known to him, it was his duty, ſo far as lay 
in his power, to carry it into effect. As to any particular part 
of his conduct, for which he was really reſponſible, he was 
ready to have it as cloſely inveſtigated as poſſible, and to ſub- 
mit it to their lordſhips judgment; but he hoped, that noble 
Lords, when they gave general opinions concerning his con- 
duct, would endeavour to diſtinguiſh between what he tran- 
ſacted as from himſelf, and what it was his duty to do in 
compliance to the orders he received from others. He re- 
peated again, that he would chearfully abide the event of any 
enquiry, that might be made into his conduct, flattering 
himſelf with the expectation that it wou!d be found to be 


perfectly juſtifiable. 


He ſaid, that Sir David Lindſay had reſigned at his own 


ſpecial requeſt, and whether he had not, but was A 
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he did not conſider himſelf as accountable either way. As 
to the defence of the town of Plymouth, the noble Duke 
who made the motion, ſtated, that on a former day in debate 
he ſaid, that he had done every thing which depended upon 
him; and that if the place was not in a ſtate of defence, it 
was not his fault: and that conſequently, this was ſhifting 
the blame off his own ſhoulders, and throwing it on Sir 
David Lindſay. Allowing the words to have been correctly 


ſtated ; he could not perceive the juſtice of the concluſion ; 


for they did not impute any blame whatever to Sir David; 
beſides if he remembered correctly what he ſaid, for he was 
little accuſtomed to ſpeak in public, and was therefore liable 
to deliver his ſentiments inaccurately ; it was, that it was 
impoſſible for him to be cvery where; that he had given his 
orders; and if they had not been obeyed, it was not his 
fault; ſo that, that expreſſion, ſo far as it alluded to Sir David 
Lindſay, left the matter juſt as it found it, He meant not 
to criminate any perſon, what he ſaid was in juſtification of 
himſelf, and was ſpoken conditionally ; for if Plymouth was 
not in the defenceleſs ſtate it was repreſented to be, which 
he believed was the caſe; the cenſure could not fall any 
where, 


31S 


Lord Townſhend ſpoke again to the queſtion, and in an- Lord Ton- 


ſwer to ſome obſervations which fell from the noble Duke who h. 


made the motion ſaid; he did not mean to contend, that ſailors 
taken aboard a ſhip were as expert in managing guns on 
ſhore, as men bred regularly to the profeſſion of gunnery ; 
but he was ready to maintain, that ſeamen were very 
uſeful in forwarding and aflifting in operations on ſhore, 
particularly in the conſtructing of batteries, and working the 
_uu afterwards, He remembered it to have been the caſe at 

ouiſbourgh, and at Quebec, and how very uſeful the ſail- 
ors were at Bellifle, and other places where he ſerved 
during the late war. This was all he meant, and was 
convinced, that had Plymouth been attacked, the crews 
of the ſhips would have proved of infinite ſervice in aſſiſt- 
15 to ere batteries, fighting and managing the guns, 

"I 

Whatever doubts might have been entertained of the ex- 
tract, which he read out of Major Anderſon's letter; he 
believed no man of any deſcription or rank in the ſervice 
was more reſpected for his ſkill in his profeſſion, and perfo- 
nal integrity; but whether he was inaccurate, or might 
have depended upon the information of others, which 


could hardly be the caſe, though the argument held good 
| 8 8 2 equally 
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equally on both ſides; he was clearly againſt any enquiry; 
it would be a waſte of time at preſent, ſo peculiarly pre- 
cious; could anſwer no good purpoſe ; and might poſſibly 
be productive of much evil. | | 

His Lordſhip ſpoke to a vaſt variety of particulars ; and 
dwelt a confiderable time upon the ſubject of temporary 
rank, and ſaid it was the mere creature of neceſſity, for in 
every other light it was clearly injurious to the ſervice. 

He confeſſed, if troops could be ſpared, that the force 
ſtationed for the defence and protection of Ply mouth, was 
by no means adequate in cafe the enemy had effected a 
landing ; but upon this faft a queſtion fairly aroſe : could 
a greater force be ſpared, conſidering the other ſervices that 
were to be provided for? The two great encampments, 
the advanced camp, the forces in the north-eaſt and weſt- 
ern part of the kingdom, &c. If more could be ſpared, 
there would be good ground for blame, but as he believed, 
more could not with ſafety, he was of opinion, that no 
blame could or ought to be imputed to the commander in 


chief, | 
EI Falde- Earl Waldegrave roſe, and was obſerving in alluſion to 
—— what had fallen from the noble Lord, at the head of the 


army, that he hoped no part of the blame was imputable 
to him, and that he was ready to attend his duty whenever 
called upon coining to a full ſtop; and after miking 
three or four efforts to ſpeak, fat down, with afluring their 
Lordſhips, that he meant (or wiſhed) not to give a vote 

either way. 
Duke of The Duke of Richmond made a general reply, recapitu- 
Ficem:nd: lating and anſwering every material argument almoſt, which 
had in the courſe of the debate been urged againſt his mo- 
tion. | It will be totally unneceſſary to trayel after his Grace 
over this beaten ground, It will be ſuthcient therefore to 
advert only to matter really new, or what had been before 
but ſlightly touched upon or mentioned by him. | 
In reply to the noble Lord at the head of the army, his 
Juſtification, he obſerved, proved the very ground for 
cenſuring his conduct, for the charge made againſt him 
was, that he had either eſtabliſhed the rules or regulations 
which had taken place in the army, and they were his own; 
or that he approved of them, though deviſed by others. 
On both theſe ſuppoſitions the charge was ſubſtantiated, 
There was but a third contingency, which was, that he 
neither adviſed the preſent regulations, which adminiſtered hy 
"Sig K cauſe 
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cauſe of complaint alluded to, nor approved of them; but 
hat diſapproving of them, which ſeemed to be the drift and 
tendency of the noble Lord's arguments, he acted as an 
inſtrument in the hands of others, and daily aſſiſted in the 
carrying into execution, what he neither adviſed or ap- 
proved of. This, if poſſible, was more unpardonable, 
than either of the other poſſibilities; becauſe it ſuppoſed 
only in one or other of the two former events, that he acted 
won principle, and agreeable to his own ſentiments and 
wiſhes 3 whereas in the latter the fair preſumption was, that 
he ated directly contrary to his own conviction, 

The noble Lord ſaid, that the letters from thoſe who 
offered to raiſe regiments were not directed to him, but 
were office letters, which were laid before the King, and 
won which, as ſoon as the King fignified his pleaſure, 
bis Lordſhip it ſeems had no more to do than to obey, If 
this ſtate of the cafe might be depended upon, the noble 
Lord did little more than the diſcharging the duty of a 
common meſſenger, The papers were all trantmitted 
to, or laid before his Majeſty; his Majeſty took the 
advice of his council upon the ſubject; the reſult of which 
council was communicated to his Lordſhip, and then the 
noble Lord's duty commenced, that of carrying into exe- 
cution what had been previouſly determined by the King's 
confidential ſervants. This was a moſt extraordinary mode 
of governing the army, at any time; particularly during 
time of war, and a war too of the moſt extenſive and 
hazardous nature; ſuch a one, as he was bold to ſay, this 
country never before waged, He thought it ſomewhat un- 
common however, that the noble Lord ſhould accept of the 
moluments of commander in chief, the pay, number of 
ad du camps, &c. and yet, by the noble Lord's own un- 
qualified declaration, it did not appear, that his duty or 
tmployment amounted to any more than cauſing his Ma- 
kſty's orders to be implicitly carried into execution. 


The noble Lord had retracted his words, or rather ex- 
Pained thereby, ſaying, that if Plymouth was in a defenceleſs 


ſlate, it was not his fault, for he had given his directions, 
ut pointed at no perſons ; becauſe he did not really think the 
k& fo ſtated to be true. This was a very pretty method 
if explaining indeed! “I do not believe there was any 


deglect, but if there was, the fault was not. mine.“ To. 


uch might be readily done; firſt, by ſceing whether blame 
ED | was 


ng this language to the teſt, and try it at the ſtandard of 
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was due any where; ſecondly, whether that blame lay upon 


the noble Lord, or ought to be imputed to others. By 
after what had already paſſed in the courſe of the day, 
was eaſily forſeen what would be the fate of this motion 
conſequently, the noble Lord might ſpeak with confidency 
of his being prepared, to meet a contingency, which hi 
knew would never take place, This was not the firſt tim 
he found it neceſlary to expreſs very freely his ſentiments 
reſpecting the profeſſional conduct and abilities of the nol 


Lord; and every day's experience confirmed him more an 


more in an opinion, he early entertained on the ſubje& 
which was, that he was totally unfit for the high poſt hi 


filled, or if he had any talents, that they were renderec 


perfectly uſeleſs, by his unlimited ſubſerviency to the view 
and wiſhes of adminiſtration. The noble Earl, who ſpoke late 
ly, [Temple] had furniſhed one ſtriking inſtance of the noh 
Lord's total incapacity ; and he believed many more of 

ſimilar nature might be adduced. In the county where | 
lived, the noble Lord ſent an order to drive it, in caſe o 
neceſlity, by ordering the cattle, forrage, horſes, waggons 
and all forts of grain, &c. to be removed to certain de 
poſitaries, in order to diſtreſs the enemy, and if they mul 
have them, to put them under the neceſſity of fighting fo 
them; yet ſuch was the confuſed and contradictory orde 

iſſued by the noble Lord on the above occaſion, that in on 
ſenſe, if carried into execution, they would effeCtuall 
ſerve the enemy; and in every other they were totally un 
intelligible, As ſoon as the F rench reſcript was delivered 
he preſſed the noble Lord to take ſome neceſſary meaſure 
leaſt - our enemies might attempt to invade us, an 
every poſſible precaution in his power to pug the countr 
into a proper ſtate of defence, particularly the ſoutl 
weſtern coaſts of the kingdom. The noble Lord near hi 

{ Shelburne] repeatedly recommended the ſame, He had him 
ſelf ſtrongly urged to his Lordſhip, in that Houſe, the neceffit 
of paying particular attention to Plymouth, which | 


deſcribed, as one of the great keys of the kingdom; 5 


at the end of fifteen or ſixteen months, no one ſtep ha 
been taken, and Plymouth was preciſely in the ſtate | 
Auguſt, laſt when the combined flects appeared before it, th 
it was in March 1773, when the French reſcript was fir 
announced in that Houſe. He had ſo many proofs of h 
Lordſhip's neglect, incapacity, or want of power, that! 
thought it needleſs to mention them; yet two which 27 

| I peat 
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yeared in the narrative he had read that day were fo glaring, 
hat he could not help once more to point them out to their 
Lordſhips. By the narrative it appeared, that Sir David 
Lindſay was appointed to the command of the troops in 
the month of April 1779 ; that he ftaid almoſt a month in 


ene 
\ horn, waiting for his Lordſhips orders how to act; and at 
tim ength was obliged to repair to his command without any: 


gain, when the noble Lord went down to ſee Plymouth, 
previous to the arrival of the combined fleet off our coaſts, 
U he did was to view the works and place; never conſult- 


jet {ng or adviſing, or inſtructing the perſon who was to de- 
> head it; but departed leaving only a note conſiſting of a few 
leredWnes, and containing nothing but general directions, which 
iewMught have been well ſpared, as they contained not a tittle 
late en which Sir David could have acted with ſafety or pre- 
r e 


of M His Grace then turned to ſome matters which fell from 
e hie noble Viſcount [ Townſhend] who ſpoke lately. The 
ſe ofifoble Viſcount ſpoke much in favour of the great uſe 
gons Fhich might be derived from the crews of the ſhips in the 
harbour of Plymouth in caſe of an attack. Though he had 
zo pretence to cope with an officer of the noble Vicount's 
bong experience and tried ſervices; he did not heſitate to 
after from, and by joining iſſue with him, appeal to 
be firſt military characters in this country, that ſeamen 
ould not, nor could anſwer the end of matroſſes or gun- 
ters in defending a fortreſs, He perfectly agreed with the 
toble Viſcount, that in conſtructing and raiſing batteries, 
n hauling up guns; in ſhort in reſpe& of every thing 
Much related to the moving, or carrying and collecting 
untrühraterials for carrying on operations on ſhore, he entertain - 
td no doubt how very uſeful ſeamen had proved themſelves 
pon various occaſions in the courſe of the laſt war, and would 
noſt probably in this when an opportunity offered; but 
hen the noble Viſcount ſaid, that they were equal to the 
lence of a town, and to the directing and pointing of 
puns in a regular way, his Lordthip moſt clearly could 


> haet have drawn his concluſion from what he faw himſelf in 
te ie ſervice, nor any experience which would or could bear 
, than out in ſuch an aſſertion. Though far from poſſeſſin 
fire military knowledge of the noble Viſcount ; he too h 


ſome ſervice, and that ſpecies of ſervice which particu- 
ly applied to the preſent argument, He remembered 
ting the embarkation of the troops at St. Cas, that the 
frigates 
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frigates and ſloops of war were ordered in as far as poſfible, il, 
to cover the embarkation of the troops in the flat hot 
tomed boats, yet though it was a calm day and unruffedWM... 
ſea, he well recollected, that the fire from the frigates, bombs, . 
&c. went wide of the enemy, and when it happened now 
and then to take place, did as much miſchief to our own 
troops as to thoſe of France; in ſo much, that an order My 
was given at length to ceaſe firing. While he was up, he l 
could not avoid mentioning an inſtance which lately ure 
came to his own knowledge when quartered laſt ſummer, 
down in the weſt. He went aboard a cutter in the, 
neighbourhood of Dartmouth, to take a view of that 


allu 
part of the coaſt, to fee where a landing might be effe&t-W; , 
ed; and upon a particular occaſion, having a curioſity to alt 


try the ſkill of his marine gunners, he defired, that they 
would point a gun at an old barn which was near the ſhore, Nye 
ſituated on an high hill: they did ſo, and after repeated 
trials, the ball took place in the hill on which the barn ſtood, 
or went, for aught he knew, ſome hundred yards on one 
fide or over it: the ſhot, however, never reached the An 
barn. But indeed, if his long experience had not long ſince ef 
confirmed him in an opinion early entertained, that ſca— 


men were not calculated to direct and work guns in a bat- Vii 


tery on ſhore ; the noble Viicount's own very able argu-Huo 
ments to prove that they were not, would have been 1uf- 
ficient to have made a perfect convert of him. The noble 
Viſcount with his uſual ability, incontrovertibly proved, 


| : ur 
that neither by habit, experience, or a neceſlary ſcience of * 
the art of gunnery, were ſeamen at all calculated to anſwer ng 
the purpoſe or uic of men regularly brought up and train- Hut 


ed to the profeſſion. . 
The noble Viſcount had likewiſe more than once deſcribed de 
the ſhore to the weſtward of Plymouth to be ſo ſteep and bold, 


as by nature to be rendered inacceſſible, unleſs attempted by * 
a very ſuperior naval and military force; obſerving, that there tes 


was not a ſingle place, where the enemy could land near enough c 
to the town to force it, or take it by ſurprize : and to give 
greater weight to the obſervation added, he had beeen lately 
to viſit the coaſt thereabouts. He could, not doubt th 
noble Lords words, nor his zeal in the ſervice ; but it hurt 
him much to totally differ from the noble Lord, as it was 
with great diffidence he ventured to diſſent from ſo great g.. 
an authority! But he had viewed the vicinities of Ply 
mouth, with a military eye, as well as the noble Viſcount int 
f RE 
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ble g upon that view was intitled to affirm with no leſs con- 
fdence, that there was an inlet or bay juſt below or weſt- 
edi rand of Maker Tower, where a landing might with facility 
bs, ie effected, unleſs oppoſed by a ſuitable land force; and he 
20 Wold further add, that from the place of landing alluded to, 
Mae the height which commanded the town and docks of 
der Plymouth, there had not been at the time that the combined 
; hefWtcts appeared before it, a ſingle poſt taken, or a ſingle work 
row up. 
merz His Grace after controverting almoſt every ſyllable which 
theſhh yd been advanced by the noble Viſcount, to whom he was 
that alluding, took notice of ſeveral expreſſions, which fell early 
<-Mj the debate from the noble Earl at the head of the admi- 
to eaty, relative to the diſcontinuance of the boom propoſed 
co be thrown acroſs the mouth of the channel, which had 
regen countermanded after it was half made, by the expreſs 
atc0iretions of the firſt lord of the admiralty, delivered by 
00, Captain La Craſs, contrary to the united opinions of the 
01 WFommander of the land forces, Sir David Lindſay; the 
the imiral of the port, Lord Shuldham; and the commiſſioner 
Meer the dock-yard, Mr. Ourry. He again contended, not- 
— mthſtanding the extract of the letter read by the noble 


_ Viſcount, and his Lordſhip's poſitive aſſertions, as well as 
De thoſe of the firſt lord of the admiralty and the noble lord 
1 t the head of the ſtaff; that if there was powder and ball 


in the garriſon, it was not diſtributed, ſo as to anſwer the 
purpoſe of a ſudden defence ; that the guns in the batteries 
were not mounted; that there was neither handſpikes, wad- 
ng, or ramrods; that the only battery which could beft 
n{wer the protection and defence of the channel, was point- 
i the wrong way; that there being no governor on the ſpot, 

the command of courſe became ſo much divided, as to be 
productive of much confuſion ; that beſides this, no pre- 
autions had been taken ſince the commencement of hoſtili- 
tes with France, by throwing up works to ſupply the want 


"gh of numbers; and in fine, that the place on the 17th of 
ly Auguſt laſt, was not in a condition, either in reſpe& of 


troops, poſts, or newly erected works, to refiſt the attack 
of an enemy, 


the motion: condemning the conduct of miniſtry, in very 
ſrong and pointed terms, and attributing in detail, every 
particular misfortune which befel this country, ſince their 
entrance into power, tb their treachery or incapacity. © He 
2; Þ + # | Tt ſaid 


Lord King (a maiden ſpeech) roſe and ſpoke in favour of Lord Xing: 
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ſaid they had given the moſt pernicious counſel to their So. Wnt 
vereign ; that they had betrayed him, and deluded the peo- Ne 
ple into a deſtructive war; and were in a paroxiſm of mad. WD: 
neſs and deſpair, — U on both to certain ruin. For Wa 


his part, he was at a loſs to account for the conduct of MW nc 
thoſe, who could continue to confide in men who had de- Mitra 
ceived them year after year, ſtill holding up ſome new Wvil 
ſpecies of delufive hopes, which each ſucceeding year proved ¶ ue 
the fallacy, folly, or abſurdity of. It was not a difference of MW ma 
opinion on ſpeculative notions, of what was beſt to be done, ¶ ge 
or what option it was beſt to take, between meaſures Ina 
ſtanding nearly in eguilibrio. Speculation had long fince h 
ceaſed to operate; experience had proved the abilities Ml hc 
of the men, and the folly of longer confiding in them, de 
The ſupport they received from a decided majority of that MW ne 
Houſe, anſwered with him, the whole proceſs of mathemati-M cd 
cal demonſtration, and convinced him that the petitions of Mor 
the people, and the votes of the other Houſe declarative, I tha 
of the exiſting undue influence of the crown in Parlia-M tru 
ment, was as evident as any one propoſition in Euclid, WM hac 
He ſaid; the motion made by the noble Duke, conſequently IM bot 
met with his hearty approbation. tha 

A long altercation enſued between Lord TownſhendW the 
and the Duke of Richmond, which cloſed the debate, of 15: 


which the following is a ſhort abſtract.] if | 
Lord Tu- Lord Townſhend replied to the noble Duke who made im 
Fend. the motion, and ſaid he never meant to aſſert that Ply- bor 


mouth was in vulnerable, or, in the event of an attack that gg 
it muſt not ſubmit to a ſuperior force. That there might 
be a landing place at the ſpot deſcribed by the noble he 
Duke, did not doubt; but ftill he contended, that with 
any force the enemy had, or could ſpare, a deſcent might 
be at leaſt impeded, and the progreſs of the enemy pre- 
vented after they had made good their landing, till the Ge- 
neral was in force, or his ſtrength augmented by detach- 
ments from the eaſtward. The noble Duke miſconceived 
the country in the neighbourhood of Plymouth, was ſo natu- 
rally ſtrong, that a very ſmall body of troops would be able tc 
defend the land approaches to the town, againſt a very largeW v 
one, Nothing was farther from his intention. He was per vo 
him in ſome other particulars. He underſtood him to ſay, thay 
ſuaded of the contrary ; what he meant to ſtate was, that theyiſn 
ground was ſuch, that if the poſitions were judiciouſſy taken lav 
Poſts occupied, and field-works thown up, a force compa- ug 
| Toots . . og a | ; rativel 
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atively ſmall, would be able to. defend themſelves till troops 

peo- rere ſent to their affiſtance. In like manner, the noble 
nad. W Duke had ſuppoſed him to maintain in argument, that 
For Wiamen or ſailors were as expert at doing duty in a battery 
t of nnd pointing the guns, as gunners and matrofles regularly 
de- trained to that ſervice—far from it: the ſenſe in which he 
new Wuiſhed to be underſtood was, that they would anſwer on 
oved te ſpur of the occaſion; and in his opinion, the very 
e of MW marching regiments might be ſoon trained up to the uſe of 
one, ¶ great guns, ſo as to be rendered extremely ſerviceable, when 
ures natroſſes could not be had. He underſtood the experiment 
ince MW had been afterwards tried, and that the men grew in a 
ities WM ſhort time tolerably expert. It was to be lamented, that 
em, Ml there was unfortunately a very great ſcarcity of artillery 
that MW men, but he aſſured their Lordſhips it was not to be attribut- 
ati- ¶ dd to any want of attention, either in the commander in chief 
s of MW or himſelf, whoſe more peculiar duty it was, to take care 
ive, WM that a ſufficient ſupply | ſhould not be wanting; for the 
11ia-M truth was, that the numerous diſtant and extenfive ſervices: 
lid, WM had drained the kingdom, and weakened of courſe the 
ntly WM home defence; and that the ſervice was of ſuch a nature, 

that the want could not be eafily ſupplied. There were on 
the American ſervice alone upwards of 1300, beſides nearly 
1900 in Gibraltar, Minorca, and the Weſt Indies; ſo that 

if they were wanting at Plymouth, there was no blame 


ade imputable to any one; it was not a fault, but a miſ- 
y- fortune arifing from the nature of the war we were en- 
that gaged in. 


The noble Duke had reſted his arguments chiefly on the 
barrative. That narrative was contradicted in ſeveral 


vithſ material points in the extract of the letter which he read. 
ghef was not his intention to call the veracity of any gentle- 
re- nan's ſtate of facts into queſtion, neither did he believe 


t was that of the noble Duke. In this ftate of things, as 
well for the reaſons before given, as what he ſaw and 
beard himſelf on the ſpot, he could not be perſuaded, 
that Plymouth was in any real danger at the time the com- 
bined fleets appeared before it in Auguft laſt; and though 
t were otherwiſe, he thought the preſent motion, if carried, 
would be: both unneceſlary and improper. 

Another principal reaſon urged by the noble Duke 
in ſupport of the motion was, that though itſhould 
have no other effect, it might operate very beneficially, in 
uging adminiſtration to make amends for their former 
Tt 2 ſuppoſed 


Duke of 
R ichmond. 
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ſappoſed inattention and neglect. This he could affirm 


from his own knowledge, was become totally unneceſſary, 
by the vigilance and unceaſing aſſiduities of thoſe, who had 
it in orders, to put that fortreſs in a ſtate of the moſt for- 
midable defence. The miners from Cornwall were imme. 
diately employed in throwing up works, and conſtructing 
lines, and the ſame was ſtill continued; and if he might 
venture to give an opinion as a profeſſional. man, they ap. 
peared to him, to be by much the beſt defigned, and ableſt 
executed, he had ever 1n his life beheld, when the deſign 
ſhould be fully finiſhed, and which then ſeemed to be in a 
rapid progreſs towards completion. On the whole, therefore, 
whether he conſidered the ftate of Plymouth, at the time 
the enemy appeared before it, the impropriety of enquiring 
into an uncertain neglect, or an idle danger which never 
took place, or the ſubſequent conduct of thoſe who had 
provided for its future protection, he had every reaſon for 
declaring his intention, of giving a direct negative to the 
motion made by the noble Duke, | 

The Duke of Richmond role for the laſt time, and con- 
cluded the debate, He obſerved, that his Lordſhip at firſt 
ſeemed ignorant, though he had viſited the coaſt, that there 
was a place where an enemy. might eafily effect a landing 
near Maker Tower; and when his Lordſhip acknowledged 


it, ſaid it might be eaſily defended. But after his cloſe in- 


quiries, forgot to add, that not a fingle man, or a ſingle 
gun, bad been ſent, or could be ſpared to command the 
landing place. The noble Viſcount had in like manner 
coofeiied.; that the country was not fo ftrong by nature as 
to obſtruct the progreſs of the enemy, unleſs poſts were 
taken and field works thrown up. He would aſk the noble 
Lord, if he heard when at Plymouth, that any ſuch poſts 
hed been taken; or whether he had ſeen the veſtiges of any 
land redoubts, lines, or field works that had beeen lately thrown 
up? If not then, ſurely the noble Viſcount could not be ſerious, 
when he defended the noble Lord at the head of the ſtaff, 
not on What had been done, but what might have been 


The noble Lord had, with great reluctance, given up his 
marine artillery men, and only faid, that they, as well as 
the marching regiments, might be rendered ſerviceable, 
When trained, Moſt certaialy, when trained they might; 
but the queſtion here was not what diſcipline and experience 


might effect at a diſtant day; but whether ſailors, _ 
an 
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and militia men, taken freſh from aboard ſhip, or from 
the drill, were capable of managing batteries on ſhore ? If 
the noble Viſcount could not go that length, all he faid went 
for nothing; for then it would come round to the very 
point from which he fet out, that the working and pointing 
of upwards of two hundred pieces of cannon, required ſome 
better hands, than thoſe of thirty-five invalid gunners, aſſiſt- 
by the ſhips crews, among whom he might ſafely ſay, though 
compoſed of four or five hundred, there were not one fourth 
who knew how to point-a gun, nor twice that number, who 
knew how to aſſiſt in working it, though as he obſerved be- 
fore, there ſhould be at leaft a thouſand men to work and 
manage them, M ON 1 
The noble Lord at the head of the ſtaff ; and the noble 
Viſcount. had both confeſſed, that the land force at Ply- 
mouth, was totally diſproportionate to its defence ; but that 
without injuring the ſervice in general, the want could not 
be prevented; and that the artillery ſervice was remark- 
ably deficient, He would make a few obſervations on both 
thoſe conceſhons, N in 


Opon the want of matroſſes and the cauſe of it, he 


would juſt obſerve, that nearly one half of the whole four 
battalions were ſerving in America, which afforded him 
one additional reaſon, for execrating from his heart, that 
diabolical, deſtructive, unnatural American war; à war, 
which had already coſt upwards of fifty millions of money, and 
fifty thouſand lives; and would probably coſt as much more 
beſides the loſs of one third of the empire, before its con- 
clufion. ; and he could not help aſking minifters with a mix- 
ture of indignant reſentment, whether, if Plymouth had 
fallen, and with it our naval power, which muſt moſt un- 
doubtedly have been the caſe, what ſatisfaction would it be, 
whenminiſters ſhould be queſtioned how it happened, that the 
defence of Plymouth was entruſted to thirty fuperannuated 
invalids; that indeed one half of the whole artillery corps 
of this country were on the other ſide of the Atlantic, 
making war on our own ſubjects and brethren, with the ro- 
mantic,abſurd expeftation, of reducing them to unconditional 
tubmiſhon ? un | | 

The other point, which had been more particularly inſiſted 
upon by the noble Viſcount, than by the noble Lord at the 
head of the army, was, that no more troops could be 
ſpared for the defence of Plymouth, which would require 
len thouſand men to defend it; he muſt confeſs he was _— 
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niſned not a little. If he was well informed, the mi- 
htary miniſter | ſecretary at war] in the other Houſe, 
the day the army eſtimates were voted, in winding up the 
whole of the military and naval force in the pay of Great- 
Britain, made it to amount to 367,000 effective men; 
185,000 of which were land forces, in actual pay under 
the crown, independent of the Iriſh eftabliſhment, and the 
troops paid by the Eaſt India company: of theſe he ſaid, 
85,000 were ferving out of the kingdom, and 95, ooo 
within Great-Britain, including militia, fencibles, and 
volunteer corps: now if the premiſes were truly and ac- 
curately ſtated; he believed there was no military man that 
heard him, who would not agree with him, not even the 
noble Viſcount: or noble Lord, that ten thouſand men 
might be well ſpared, for the defence and protection 
of fo valuable. and important a place as Plymouth, 
(which befides being one of the keys of the kingdom, was 
one of our three great naval arſenals, on which our ſafety 
and protection as a maritime power chiefly depended) out 
of ninety-five thouſand, | 11 
He begged their Lordſhips* pardon for riſing ſo often, 
and ſpeaking ſo much; but he aſſured them, that it was 
no leſs tireſome and diſagreeable to himſelf, than to their 
Lordſhips. It was, however, unavoidable, conſidering the 
manner the debate was managed by his opponents; for he 
had no ſooner drove them from one poſt, but they occupied 
another: he was therefore driven to the neceſſity of combating 
the ſame arguments over and over again, brought forward 
in a different ſhape. He would however fit down with 
one ſhort word or two, in obſerving on the very high culo- 
gium beſtowed on the lines, now conſtructing for the de- 
fence of Plymouth, under the avowed direction of the 
noble Lord at the head of the ſtaff, In the firſt place, 
as if deſtined to begin every thing at the wrong end ; 1n- 
ſtead of fortifying the heights, the lines however perfect or 
complete muſt follow the fate of the heights; for whoever 
poſſeſſed them, would ſoon render the lines untenable and too 
hot for any troops to live in. Again, the works he under- 
ſtood, and by what he ſaw of them were well conſtructed, 
but half the labour would have anſwered as well. The 
noble Lord, when this was objected early in the debate, 
ſaid, the ground was too extenſive, conſequently the lines 
on the heights would coſt too much time and labour, That 
the works commanded would anſwer no purpoſe 1 
| ut 


— DATE 


but that of prolonging a defence, was to him as clear as 
noon day, whereas if the heights were fortified, though the 
fortifying them would coſt more money in the firſt inſtance, 
and a greater number of men to defend them in the ſecond ; 
ſurely when we had an army of an hundred thouſand men 
within the kingdom, and ſpent annually at the rate of 
twenty millions, ſo paltry an apology as the expence, or a 
want of men, would not be received as fatisfaftory by their 
Lordſhips ! 

He foreſaw the fate of his motion with unfeigned ſorrow ; 
and felt a ſtruggle within his breaſt, whether more to pity the 
deluded people who were doomed to deſtruction, by the 
folly and wickedneſs of their governors, or to contemn 
and execrate the conduct of thoſe, who by their counte- 
nance, implicit confidence, and ſupport, had enabled them to 
do ſo. 

At eleven o'clock the queſtion was put, and the Houſe di- 
vided, 


Contents 44 Not-contents 70 
Proxies 7 Proxies 22 
51 92 
Adjourned till the next day. 
April 27. 
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The Earl of Radnor made a motion relative to the oblig- Earl Rad. 


ing militia officers above the rank of ſubaltern to prove their ae. 


mr agreeable to the militia law. This produced a 
ort debate, but being oppoſed by the Dukes of Grafton and 
Mancheſter, and Lord Gower, his Lordſhip conſented to 
withdraw the motion for the preſent, and move it again early 
in the enſuing ſeſſion, | | 

No buſineſs of conſequence tranſacted till the gth of 


May, 
f May 9. ; 
There ſtood for this day the cauſe reſpecting to the office of 
lord great chamberlain of England, in the place of the late 
Duke of Ancaſter. The claimants were, the preſent Duke 


of Ancaſter; the Duke of Athol, in right of his mother, 
Lady Stange, Baroneſs Knockyn, deſcended from, and 


heir general of the Derby family; Earl Percy, male heir 
of the Percys, the ancient Earls of Northumberland ; and 
Lady Prifcilla Bertie, Baroneſs of Ereſby, eldeſt daugh- 


ter to the late Duke of Ancaſter, the poſſeſſor of the 


office. But after a ſhort ſpeech from the Earl of — 
an 


——— — 
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and a few words from the Earl Mansfield, the hearing 
was poſtponed ine die. 
Nothing but private buſineſs till the 24th. 
May 24. 
As ſoon as prayers were over, the order of the day for 
going into a committee on the new malt tax being rend, the 


Marquis of Marquis of Rockinsham roſe, and ſtated ſeveral objectio 
Rockingham. to %, e . | "Mi 


His Lordſhip began with obſerving, that the idea upon 
which all general taxes proceded was, that of an equal diſ- 
tribution of the tax upon the ſeveral objects of taxation, 
Taxes always originating in a preſumed neceſſity, had two 
principles, which were inherent and inſeparable from them, 
that they were to be laid equally, and therefore equita- 
bly. Theſe two produced a third principle, or quality, that 
they ought to be proportioned to the ability of thoſe who 
were able to pay them. 

The bill upon the table being a tax upon a general, or 
univerſal conſumption rather, had that inherent quality in it, 
that it was preſumed to be proportionally laid on thole who 
were to pay; becauſe no man was obliged to conſume more 
malt than his abilities permitted; conſequently, on that 
ground, the people in general would have no right to com- 
plain, though certain diſtricts and deſcriptions might. 

But in the preſent bill, though the principle of equality 
was proſeſſed, a difference was made which declared to have 
a reference to that principle, namely, the malt of England 
was taxed ſix-pence per buſhel, while that of Scotland was 
to pay but three - pence per buſhel. This difference was 
made on a ſuppoſition that the Engliſh malt bore a propor- 
tion in goodneſs and value of two to one; that is, that orc 
buſhel. of Engliſh malt was intrinſically worth, and would 
produce double the quantity of beer, of equal goodneſs and 
ſtrength, with two buſhels of Scotch malt. 

He did not 'underſtand that any fafts had been ftated to 
prove that the quantity of beer brewed bore a proportion of 
two to one; but he underſtood that the arguments in the 
other Houſe went entirely on the ſuppoſition that the barley 
of England, and conſequently the commodity manufactured 
from it, the malt, was of a degree ſuperior in that propor- 
tion to the barley or bigg of Scotland. This, however, ap- 
peared to him no better than a mere aſſertion without proof; 


and it was his duty, as a member of that Houſe, to _ 
whe ow 
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how far it was ſupported upon any ground of poſitive truth, 
or of relative probability. Hl te 

He had little doubt but noble Lords would agree with 
him, that if money was not of greater value in Scotland 
than in England, it was not of lefs ; conſequently, if mone 
was the teſt of the value of any commodity, 1t would at- 
certain the value of the bigg of Scotland, and the barley of 
England, By the laſt monthly returns, he obſerved, that 
the average price of barley in England was 28. 3d. per 
buſhel 3 in Scotland, about 2s. per buſhel, If money then 
was a fair ſtandard to aſcertain the value of this ſpecis of 
grain, in both countries, the barley of England was only 
one ninth ſuperior in value to that of Scotland, inſtead of 
four eighths, or one half, which was the idea the preſent 
bill proceeded on. He believed further, that every noble 
Lord who heard him would agree, that labour was at leaſt as 
cheap, if not cheaper, in Scotland, than in England; whence 
the two following concluſions were ſelf-evident ; that the 
grain in Scotland was within a trifle as valuable, becauſe it 
bore nearly as high a price as in England; and that on ac- 
count of the cheapneſs of labour, when it was manufac- 
tured into malt, that trifling difference became till leſs : 
If ſo, then their Lordſhips would ſee that the preſent tax, 
not being an cqual, could not be an equitable tax. 

Beſides this, he had made it tis buſineſs to enquire, and 
he was not without opportunities of knowing the fact to be 
true, becauſe bigg was grown in conſiderable quantities in 
the north of England, and by the beſt information he could 
collect, he underſtood that bigg in itſelf was ſomewhat in- 
ſerior to what was called good or middling barley, and that 
the malt made of it was inferior in the ſame proportion, and 
in the extent which the price itſelf determined, perhaps in 
proportion of an eighth or ninth. He therefore ſubmitted 
to their Lordſhips, whether on thoſe well-known facts, and 
clear premiſes, the barley or bigg, or the malt of Scotland, 
which was almoſt, though not quite ſo good as that of 
England, ought to pay but half the tax the latter was charged 
with ? 

He heard that arguments had been urged of a ſupple- 
mentary kind, in the other Houſe, differing from the prin- 
ciple of the bill, but ſuppoſed to be ſupported by the treaty - 
of union, or growing out of it, as a matter of courſe, 
Nothing of that kind appeared on the face of the bill; no 
notice had been taken in the preamble or any part of the 

Vor. XV. U u preſent 
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preſent bill, of that treaty, nor no recital of any ſuch com- 
pact, directiy or implied. As far, however, as his me- 
mory ſerved him, he would explain to their Lordſhips 
what had come to his knowledge, reſpecting that ſubject, az 
well as what degree of weight tuch arguments were enti. 
tled to, 

The treaty of union was ſilent on the ſubject, except in 
the ſingle inſtance that the malt tax then payable in England 
ſhould not be extended to Scotland during the continuance 
of the then war, As ſoon as peace was made, the malt 
tax in the ſouthern part of the united kingdom having been 
continued, the tax was extended to Scotland, and to it con. 
tinued for ſeveral years. Scotland at the time wanted cul. 
tivation, and the towns there to be improved; a mode 
therefore was ſtruck out, which was that of giving the 
magiſtrates in towns corporate a power to lay a certain duty 
of ſo much upon every Scotch pint, or two quarts of beer 
brewed for ſale, within certain towns and diſtricts; the pro- 
duce of which tax was to be applied to the carrying on 
public works, and various ſpecies of improvement. Many 
applications of that kind were made, and complicd with; 


the firſt he believed from the town of Dalkeith ; and they 


became at laſt ſo very burthenlome, when united with the 
ſix-pence per buſhel upon malt, and it being repreſented 
beſides to Parliament, that all improvement muſt ſtand ftill, 
if ſimilar duties were not permitted to be laid, that at 
length Parliament conſented to remit half the duty upon 
malt, and inſtead of {ix-pence per buſhel, which the Scotch 
paid for eleven years, the tax was reduced to three pcnce 
per buſhel. - 

In the year 1759, when Mr. Legge, then chancellor of 
the exchequer, laid three-pence addition in perpetuity, the 
former being the annual malt tax granted from year to year, 
he laid only three halfpence a buthel upon malt manufactured 
in Scotland. This, he believed, was a faithful hiſtory of 
the malt tax, ſo far as it related to Scotland; and now the 
queſtion was fairly turned round, whether Scotland, in ſuch 
a ſcaſon as the preſent, when the people of England were 
taxed beyond all enduring, becauſe ſhe had favoured Scot- 
land in happier days, ſhould be now bound to pay double 
taxes in the midſt of accumulated and accumulating bur- 


dens and diſtreſſes? He truſted he had proved, that the tax 


in itſelf, without reference to any other conſideration, was not 
equitable, becauſe it was not equal; that Scotland had no 
* | claim 
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m- aim whatever on the ground of the treaty of union; that 
me- erery thing which England had conſented to was only mat- 
hip er of favour and indulgence; and, that the encreaſing bur- 
dens which every day were laying on this country, rendered 
ati a matter of right and juſtice, as well as honour, in Scot» 


and, not to plead our former generoſity, by way of pre- 


ſcription, in the moment of national difficulty and public 
diſtreſs, Beſides, ſurely, if ſuch a favour were to be ex- 
tended to Scotland, a conſiderable part of England, where 
the people grow bigg, or a light kind of barley, and all 
Wales, were equally entitled to as well as Scotland, 

He had another objection to the bill, as well as its evi- 
dent partiality, inequality, and juſtice ; for he could never 
cive his content to paſs it till the petitioners throughout 
England had ſome ſatisfaction or redrels given them on the 
ground of their complaints. The people of England, the 
rery perſons who were to pay the tax impoſed by that bill, 
had petitioned to have the influence of the crown diminiſhed, 
He ſhould therefore, though he had no other objection to 
it, be againſt going into a committee, | | 

His Lordſhip, after touching upon ſome other matters of 
ſs conſequence, moved, that ſaid bill do ſtand committed 


for that day three months. 


knowledged, that the account given by the noble Marquis, 
relative to the treaty of union, and the particular engage- 
ments entered into by both kingdoms, was literally correct; 
but he ſaid, he was far from agreeing to the noble Lord's 
concluſions, It was true Great Britain was engaged in a 
war, at the time the treaty of union took place, It was 
equally true, that Scotland being then an independent and 
litin&t kingdom, had no hand in provoking that war, or 
entering into it, When the union was ratificd, there was an an- 
nual land as well as malt tax. It was ſuppoſed the latter would 
ceaſe with the war. When therefore the treaty came to be 
ſigned, it was ſpecially provided by a particular article, that 
Scotland ſhould pay no malt tax during that war, which in fact 
and in full contemplation of the parties, imported that 
Scotland was to pay no malt tax at all, for debts contracted 
I or to be contracted in the courſe of the then war; notwith- 
— ſanding which, contrary to the ſpirit of the compact, but 

fully within the letter, as ſoon as the treaty of Utrecht 
Was ſigned, the malt tax being continued in England, was 


Lord Stor mont roſe in reply, in favour of Scotland, and Lord Ster- 
of the ſubſtantial equality and equity of the tax. He ac- ment. 
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extended to Scotland, which gave great umbrage to the peo- 
ple of that kingdom, and he thought with ſome reaſon : ſo 
much ſo, that John, Duke of Argyle, and: ſeveral other 
noblemen, natives of that country, made a motion for 
diffolving the union, as they deemed the extending the 
malt tax to Scotland a taking of an unfair advantage. 

The experiment was however made, and the malt tax ex- 
tended to Scotland without exception, or reſerve; but after 
eleven years trial, it was found not only to be expreſſly op- 
preſſive and unpopular, but the collection of the tax in many 
inſtances impradticable, and upon the whole miſerably un- 
productive. There was beſides peculiar hardſhips in the tax, 
which clearly militated in another point of view againſt the 
treaty of union, one particularly, relative to the exciſe paid 
upon a ſpecies of beer, called two-penny, which provided at all 
times, when the beer or ale in England paid one penny, the 
3 two - penny, ſhould pay but in the proportion of one 

alf. 

The proportion then, between the quality of the malt and 
beer of England was clearly marked out, as well by the 
article in the treaty of union Juſt alluded to, as in the act 
paſſed in 1724, the eleventh of George the firſt; which 
ordained, that the malt which in England paid ſix- pence per 
buſhel duty, ſhould in future pay but three-pence in Scot- 
land. This idea was cloſely purſued by all ſucceeding finan- 
ciers, In the year 1760, when there was an additional per- 
petual duty of three-pence per buſhel laid upon the malt in 
England, Mr. Legge, as the noble Marquis had juſtly ob- 
ſerved, took the difinAion fairly, and Jaid but three-half- 
pence per buſhel upon the Scotch malt. 

He was not prepared to enter into a minute conſideration, 
of the comparative intrinſic value of Engliſh barley, and 
Scotch bigs, or exactly aſcertain their reſpective qualities; 
but from the real hiſtory of the manner the Scotch nation 
were ſaddled with an heavy malt tax, in the firſt inſtance, 
contrary to their expectations, and the good faith of the two 
nations, he thought for his part, that the preſent exception 
in favour of Scotland, was perfectly juſt and equitable, 
His Lordſhip went much into detail and minute par- 
ticulars ; but reſted his defence of the clauſe in the bill 
reſpeQing Scotland, chiefly on the treaty of union, and the 
act which paſſed in confirmation of that article in the reign 
of George the firſt. 
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The Duke of Mancheſſer made ſeveral obſervations on the Duke of 
partiality ſhewn to the Scotch upon all occaſions. They con- Mancheftera 


tributed leſs to the land-tax than ſome counties in — — 3 
paid only four-pence halfpenny a buſhel, when the Engliſh 
paid ninepence; and what was ſtill a more glaring of 
partiality, in a tax expreſsly laid in order to oblige the opu- 
lent and wealthy to contribute their proportion towards the 
exigencies of the ſtate, this part of the united kingdom was 
doubly taxed, He was aſtoniſhed how Miniſters, or more pro- 
perly ſpeaking, the Minifter of the other Houſe, dare hazard 
ſuch things. The northern part of the kingdom, though 
nominally taxed, produced little or nothing at the receipt of 
the Exchequer, He was well informed that, after paying 
the trifling expence of their civil eſtabliſhments, frequently not 
a ſhilling was remitted to England; nay more, that the out- 
goings ſometimes exceeded the receipts, and that the balance 
was obliged to be drawn from the Exchequer at Weſtminſter. 

His Grace pointed out the effect the preſent bill would have 
on the landed property, and contended that the malt tax was 
ſubſtantially a tax upon land; and had always been conſider- 
ed ſo by the ableſt writers on the ſubject. This, he ſaid, was 
not a time to accumulate burden upon burden, when the 
people were in general diſcontented ; but, however, when 
the people began really to feel the preſſure of the ſeveral taxes 
already laid, and the many more that muſt neceſſarily be laid, 
he trembled for the conſequences. In fine, all circumſtances 
conſidered, he was ready to agree with the noble Marquis, to 
poſtpone the bill for three months, 

Lords Abingdon, Ferrers and Craven, and Earl Batharft, 
Lord Preſident of the Council, likewiſe ſpoke in the debate; 
and the queſtion being put on the Marquis of Rockingham's 
motion, the Houſe divided, contents 13, not contents 19. 

The Houſe then reſolved itſelf into a Committee on the 
bill, Lord Scarſdale in the chair; it was reported without 
-v/ further oppolition, and ordered to be read a third time on 

riday. 
| May 26. 

This day, as ſoon as the order of the day was read for 

their Lordſhips to be ſummoned on an intended motion of the 


Earl of Shelburne, he roſe and apologized to their Lordſhips, Lord Sb 
begging their indulgence for a few minutes, He obſerved zurne. 


that when he had the honour to give notice of the motian, 
which now ſtood the order of the day, he gave it in full ex- 
pectation that he ſhould have been favoured with the aſſiſtance 
of a noble Duke [Grafton]; he was however 1 
an 
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Far! Ba- 


and he was extremely ſorry for the cauſe. 
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The noble Duke's 
ſtate of health made it neceſſary that he ſhould go to the coun- 
try. When he moved to have the Houſe ſummoned, he did 
it from an aſſurance that his Grace would be preſent, which 
happening not to be the caſe, he truſted that their Lordſhip; 


would give him credit when he affured them that it was no 


alteration of ſentiment, no with to procraſtinate, nor inten. 
tion to create unneceſſary delay at fo advanced a period of the 
ſeſſion, but merely the circumſtance alluded to. 

To explain this the more fully, it would be proper to in. 

form their Lordſhips, that the noble Duke, whoſe aſſiſtance 
he ſo anxiouſly wiſhed for, once filled one of the moſt impor- 
tant offices in this kingdom, and had long and ably aflited 
in his Majeſty's councils, and of courſe, from his very con- 
fidential fituation, his known abilities, and acknowledged ex- 
perience, it might bepreſumed that his opinion would have con- 
ſiderable weight with their Lordſhips. He was moreover fully 
conſcious of his own inability reſpecting the point which he 
propoſed to bring under their Lordſhips' conſideration, and 
was free to confeſs, that without the aid of the noble Duke, 
and other noble Lords, who might entertain opinions ſimilar 
to his own, he would have hardly ventured to trouble their 
Lordſhips. 
The favour he had then to requeſt was, that as the noble 
Duke, he was well informed, would be in town for a day or 
two, that he might have liberty to withdraw his motion for 
the preſent, and afterwards move to have the Houſe ſummoned 
for an early day in the next week. But though perfectly con- 
vinced of his being unequal to the taſk himſelf, if their Lord- 
ſhips ſhould either think the requeſt unreaſonable in itſelf, or 
any noble Lord find it inconvenient, he ſhould chearfully pro- 
ceed in obedience to the ſenſe of the Houſe. A cry of poſt- 
pone, poſtpone ! Adjourn, adjourn ! His Lordſhip ſaid, fince 
it was the ſenſe of the Houte, that the queſtion ſhould be poſt- 
poned, he would, if agreeable, move it for Tueſday or 
Wedneſday.—He would prefer Wedneſday. | 

Earl Bathurft obſerved, that the Houſe would not meet 
he believed till Wedneſday, Monday was the anniverſary of 
Charles II. No bufineſs ſtood before the Houſe of any con- 
ſequence for TI ueſday, Wedneſday next therefore would be 
the firſt day the Houſe would meet, He thought therefore 
that Thurſday next would be a fitter day, as ſeveral noble 
Lords who intended to leave town would have more time to 
return. | | 

In this propoſition Lord Shelburne acquieſced, and accor- 

3 dingly 
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dingly moved that the order of the day be diſcharged, and 
that this Houſe be ſummoned for Thurſday the iſt of June, 
which was agreed to, 


The Duke of Richmond gave notice that he would on Fri- Duke of 
day next, the ad of June, ſubmit a propoſition of very great Kichmend. 


importance to the Houſe, and moved that the Houſe be ſum- 
moned for that day, Agreed to, 
Ane . 


The order of the day being read for this Houſe to be ſum- Earl of 


moned on a motion of the Earl of Shelhburne's, his Lordſhi 
roſe and previouſly ſtared the doctrine of a noble Lord then 
abſent from his place | Lord Chancellor] on account of ill- 
neſz, that every Lord who moved for papers, beſides explain- 
ing his immediate motives for moving for them, was bound 
to inform the Houſe of the ultimate object he propoſed to 
obtain. 

In conformity to this eſtabliſned rule of proceeding laid 
down by that high authority, he would very fairly point to 
the object he had in view, 

The papers he meant to call for, he aſſured their Lordſhips, 
would be totally f.ee from one objection, which had been 
deemed an incurable one for ſeveral years paſt ; they would 
convey no improper intelligence to our enemies; they would 
reveal no ſecrets of ſtate; they would give no offence to our 
friends, nor cauſe of alarm to our enemies. The papers he 
ſought were already known to all Europe; they had appeared 
in all the foreign Gazettes; they were tranſlated, and had al- 
ready been inſerted in our own common news- papers. His 
motion, ſo far, was free from the lcaſt ſhadow of any objec- 
tion. It was, however, in their Lordſhips' power to brin 
them forward in another light, and render them the fit ſub- 
jet of Parliamentary attention: for, until they were authen- 
ticated to the Houle in the uſual form, no parliamentary pro- 
ceeding could be had upon them. T'his, he preſumed, was 
but a matter of mere form; and if their Lordſhips ſhould think, 
with him, that the ſubject was a proper ſubject for diſcuſ- 
hon, they would vote tor the production of the papers; if 
not they would of courſe give his intended motion a nega- 
live, ; 

In reſpect of the other part of the rule laid down by the 
learned and noble Lord, now abſent from the woolſack, he 
would, though contrary to the uſual mode of conducting bu- 
lineſs in that Houte, comply with it; he would tell theift 
Lordſhips, very candidly and explicitly, what his motion 
pointed to. It was meant to lead to a vote of cenſure upon 
Adminiſtration, 
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Adminiſtration, and a ſpecific vote, by way of an Address 
to the Crown, for the removal of the Firſt ,ord of the Ad- 
miralty from his preſent high office, and from a ſeat in his - 
all 


Majeſty's Councils. 

Having fully explained his intentions, and his objects, his 
Lordſhip proceeded to ſtate the ſubiect matter of his ground 
of enquiry and accuſation, . The firſt, he ſaid, was merely En 
introductory; the latter by way of cenſure. If he ſhould 
be ſo fortunate as to carry the preſent motion for papers, he 
was determined, on ſome future day, and at a ſhort day, to 
follow it up with a vote of cenſure, and a vote of removal, 
ſuch as he had deſcribed, unleſs adminiſtration in one event, 
or the noble Earl at the head of the Admiralty in the other, 
ſhould be able to ſhew, that they had ated in a manner 
merely dictated by neceflity, or ariſing from incidents and 
circumſtances which it was not in their power to prevent, 

Two objects were ſpecially deſerving of their Lordſhips' 
attention; they were, it was true, diſtinct in themſelves, 
though they were productive of but one effect. He meant 
the total negle& on the part of miniſters, to procure allian- 
ces on the continent of Europe, and the diſobliging the few 
friends we had. It was difficult to ſeparate them in ſome te- 
ſpects; but as far as the obſervation applied to the motion 
which he held in his hand, he would firſt ſtate the recent 
tranſactions which, he preſumed, were the cauſe of driving 
us into the melancholy dilemma in which we now ſtood, 

His motion, he ſaid, was meant to include copies or ex- 
tracts of all memorials or repreſentations, delivered or receiv- 
ed by his Majeſtv's Miniſters, relative to the claims of the 
ſeveral powers of Europe to a free navigation and commerce 
with our enemies; the inſtructions given to Commodore 
Fielding, previous to his failing to intercept Admiral By- 
land ; Lord Stormont's declaration to Count Welderen, the 
Dutch miniſter ; his Majeſty's declaration in the London Ga- 
zette, of the 18th of April, declaring his intentions of 


ſeizing military ftores in neutral bottoms, &c. &c, The felling 
Empreſs of Ruſſia's reſolution of combining and confederat- rh on 
ing with all the neutral powers of Europe, and her inten- er, 
tions therein expreſſed of forming, in concert with them, 3 * 
code of maritime laws, intended to protect the goods and oe 


merchandize of the contratting or confederating parties, "yy 
ſhould likewiſe be laid before the Houſe. His Lordſhip then il 
commented upon ſeveral paſſages of thoſe papers which be ag 
held in his hand, and read, he ſaid, left he ſhould miſquote + 
them, if he had truſted merely to memory. | = 7 * 0 
nc » 
SL | Vor 
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One part of the Ruſſian declaration, he would call it a ma- 
nifefto, had a very remarkable expreſſion, indeed, in it; it 
faid, “ that the Baltic was excluded by nature from the in- 
trufion of all the powers of Europe, but ſuch as had domi- 
nions fituated upon it.” What was this but fairly telling 
England, every ſtate on the face of the globe, which ſhall 
think proper to trade to the Baltic, will be protected in their 
property againſt the attacks or ravages of Great Britain, by 
us and the other two neighbouring powers, Sweden and Den- 
mark, whom we have now called upon to combine with us, 
for the navigation of the Baltic? t is true there was a 
ſweetner, which accompanied this declaration, namely, the 
reſtoration of a Britiſh ſhip which had been captured by an 
American ptivateer; but how dull and ſenſeleſs, or wilfully 
blind, minifters muft have been, not to perceive that the very 
ct of kindneſs eſtabliſhed the principle of excluſion * 
What was it but to ſay, We have returned you a Britiſh 
ſhip, taken by an American privateer ; but attend to the con- 
cluſion, if any of your ſhips of war, or armed veflels, ſhould 
capture an American veſſel within the limits we have thought 
nt to preſcribe, be affured, the rule we have laid down is 
meant to be a general one, of which America ſhall be free to 
profit, as well as Great Britain. The fact in itſelf was alar- 
ming, but its conſequences were, indeed, much more fo, for 
t went to an implied acknowledgment of the independency 
of America, It ftated no exception relative to rebels or 
lubjefts in arms; it avoided particulars, and only mentioned 
one, which was to confirm the general doctrine, that the 


Baltic and northern ſeas were free to all nations; and that 


the powers who laid an excluſive claim to the dominion of 
them, were determined, without any exception whatever, to 
maintain the freedom of their navigation. Another more 
larming paſfage appeared in the Ruſſian manifeſto, 44 Free 
bottoms make free goods.” Was not this declaration fairly 
felling the Court of Great Britain, we will ſell to neutral 
erriers ; we will carry ourſelves, and we will protect each 
other, in fupplying the belligerent powers with every thing 
they may want, ſuch as carrying their own native commo- 
dities and merchandize to and from their ſeveral ports and 
harbours in the Weſt Indies, &c, But this language import- 
ed ſtill more, and amounted to an invitation to all the neutral 
powers in Europe to accede to the contents, and to meet, in 
order to deviſe the neceſſary meaſures for the compoſing a 
code of maritime law, founded upon the baſis “of free 
lips, free goods,” unleſs contrary to the conditions of ſub. 
Vol, XVII. X x | liſting 
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ſiſting treaties, This was at once deſtroying the law of na- 
tions, as it had remained for many centuries ; but that was 
not all; it muſt terminate in the ruin of Britain, at leaſt it 
muſt terminate in the overthrow of her naval power; for the 
great advantage Britain poſſeſſed was, that ſhe had heretofore 
enjoyed the advantage of an excluſive trade to her American 
colonies, which . ſupplied great quantities of naval ftores, 
On the breaking out of a war, Britain, beſides having a 
ſupply from America, had the common European market to 
reſort to, namely, Ruſſia and the other Northern powers; 
and being generally ſuperior at ſea, ſhe had not only the op- 
portunity of ſupplying her own demand, but. likewiſe the 
power of cutting off, in a great meaſure, the neceſſary ſup- 
ply from France and Spain; ſo that our ſuperiority at ſea 
was owing more to that circumſtance, than either to the num- 
bers of our ſeamen, the great extent of our commerce, or 
even the {kill and bravery of our officers and men. The code 
of maritime law, which, for aught he knew, was already 
agreed upon, taking away the great advantage which we had 
over every other nation now in Europe, It evidently puts us 
on a level with our enemies in point of ſupply, but much 
below them in the inevitable effects; for if France and Spain 
could have naval! and military ſtores in any quantities they 
wanted ; if they could tranſport their property to and from 
the Weſtern world, in free, becauſe neutral bottoms, it 
was a farce, it was to the Jaſt degree ridiculous to ſay, or be- 
lieve, that Great Britain would, or could poſſibly be able to 
cope with the united force of the Houſe of Bourbon, Being 
thus deprived of the advantages which had given us the ſupe- 
riority, during the three laſt wars over the Houſe of Bour- 
bon, the foundation taken away, the ſuperſtructure erected 
upon that baſis muſt fall to pieces, and then, farewel for 
ever to the naval power and glory of Great Britain. 

His Lordſhip next proceeded to ſtate the particular predi- 
cament this country ſtood in reſpecting Holland, He ob- 
ſerved, that ſoon after the breaking out of the American war, 
we had, by a moſt bullying and oppreſſive conduct, irritated 
the Dutch, and filled them with reſentments, which he be- 
lieved would not be ſhortly eradicated, We treated them 
more like the wretched dependants, or the ſubjects of petty 
Italian republics, than a ſtate which filled fo reſpectable a 
nich in the grand European ſyſtem. There were then two 
principal treaties exiſting ; one of which permitted the Dutch 
to trade with our foreign enemies in time of war or actuil 
hoſtilities; the other, obliged them to aſſiſt us in the 
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event of being attacked in Europe. On the breaking out of 
the troubles in America, we were not at war with any foreign 
power, either in Europe or elſewhere ; conſequently, there 
could be no requiſition made to the States Generals for troops 
or ſhips ; yet what was the conduct of the court of Great 
Britain? the gave orders to ſeize all naval ſtores in Dutch 
bottoms, and broke the treaty of 1674 without colour or 
pretence. When hoſtilities commenced with France, which 
by the bye, we, not they, commenced, by the taking of the 
Pallas and Licorne frigates, the ſame orders were renewed ; 
me treaty of 1674 was daily violated, and ſcarcely a week 
paſſed which did not bring an account of ſome ſhip, belong- 
ing to Holland, having been captured and brought into our 
ports, 'Thus was the treaty of 1674 broke th: ough, without 
a pretence of the treaty of 1916 being evaded ; and even 
the violent and raſh meaſure of the zd of January laſt, was 
not preceded by the requiſition made for the troops and ſhips 
finally determined upon by Holland. Befides, the tenor of 
the treaty did not bind Holland, but upon two contingencies, 
firſt, that our enemies were not the agoreflors, which, in 
fag, they were not; ſecondly, that we were attacked in 
Europe, which no man, he preſumed, would aſſert. But 
be that as it might, it was clear that it was we, who had 
firſt violated the treaty with Holland, and afterwards, that 
we attacked the Dutch in an hoſtile manner, before we 
could poſſibly know whether they would have fulfilled the 
other treaty for the ſupply of the men and ſhips, That 
buſineſs was at the time 1n a train of negotiation, Every 
perſon 1a the leaſt converſant in the conſtitution of the United 
Provinces, well knew, that their deliberation were neceſſarily 
ſlow, when every province was veſted with a negative, and 
every town and diſtrict, almoſt in each province, with a ne- 
gative likewiſe in their provincial aſſemblies: conſequently 
it was impoſſible, from the nature of the government, to 
come to an immediate deciſion, as in other countries, when 
the whole of the executive power was lodged in a ſingle 

hand. | 
He was ready to acknowledge that the Dutch were a people 
much attached to their own intereſts ; that their power and 
riches ſolely originated from commerce; that being the great 
carriers of Europe, they had every temptation to inſiſt upon 
the rigid obſervance of the treaty of 1674, and to evade that 
for furniſhing a ſupply of troops and ſhips to Great Britain, 
for fear of involving themſelves in a war with France; but 
XX 2 thoſe 
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thoſe very powerful motives ſhould have ſuggeſted to the 
cabinet of Great Britain, the idea of a proper management, 
ſuitable to the difficulty and delicacy of the occaſion, and 
which prudence would have endeavoured to provide againſt, 
They ought to have adminiſtered every preventative in their 
power; it might have been an arduous taſk ; but to what uſe 
were miniſters paid and employed? Where was the ſuppoſed 
wiſdom, management, and addreſs of men in office, if they 
did not deviſe means to qualify, to defeat, or ſoften, what 
it might not be in their power to entirely remove? On the 
contrary, what was the conduct of the Britiſh cabinet? 
They oppreſſed thoſe whom they ought to have treated with 
a moſt delicate and cautious hand; they irritated and inſult. 
ed thoſe whom they ſhould have ſoothed and managed; and 
created the moſt indignant and fixed reſentments in the 
breaſts of thoſe whom they ſhould, with perſuaſiveneſs, 
drawn from arguments of common intereſt, former and pre- 
ſeat friendſhips, and future ſafety, have aſſuaged. It was 
true that Holland was infected with party, was well az 
England. There was a ſtrong French faction there, who 
were further ſtreagthened by thoſe who had no other object 
but the preſent to gain, Qa the other hand, he would aik mi- 
niſters, . if England had not many weighty and powerful 
friends there? Moſt certainly, no man would deny it, 
Might not then a proper addreſs effect a great deal? Might 
not the favourable diſpoſitions be improved? Might not 
means be found to even gratify the views, in ſome meaſure, 
of the intereſted and avaricious, and even the violent be 
pacified? What could not be openly effected, might it not 
be brought about by other means? Not by bribery, for he 
underſtood that art had not been left 3 Iiniſters 
had, he believed, tried thoſe means already, but to very 
little effect. Experience taught them to try the means, 
which had ſo ſucceſsfully anſwered their fulleſt expectations 
here at home; but though the governing object in com- 
mercial ſtates was gain; though the Hollanders preſcred 
money to almoſt every other confideration, they choſe their 
method of obtaining it; they were not yet come to the laſt 
and groſſeſt ſtage of human corruption, that of receiving 
round bribes for their popular ſuffrages. Money, he un- 
derſtood, had been diſtributed, but he believed, and was 
perſuaded, it had been thrown away. It might influence 
other nations to do any thing; but unleſs a with few proftitute 


wretches, who were the growtit of every country, he 4 
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well informed that this miniſterial mode of negotiation had 
failed. The noble Viſcount [Stormont] may ſhrug up his 
ſhoulders, but I know it to be a fact, that attempts have 
been made to bribe the Hollanders with money ; and I will 
tell the noble Viſcount what perhaps he is ignorant of, that 
notwithſtanding the great expectations he may have formed 
from the negotiations at Rotterdam, and elſewhere, among 
the merchants, his negotiations (1 preſume his Lordſhip is 
no ſtranger to what I mean) will moſt aſſuredly miſcarry ; 
and that he and all his colleagues in office will find them- 
ſelves, at long run, as fatally diſappointed in this money 
negotiation, as they have been more than once in their 
attempts to bring over the leaders in America, 

His Lordſhip lamented that we had not a ſingle ally in 
Europe; nay more, that we had not a fingle friend or well- 
wiſlier. He ſhould not be ſurpriſed to hear the noble Viſ- 
count in high office riſe and explain away the whole of 
the Ruſſian declaration, and endeavour to repreſent it as a 


ſcene of nothing but management between the courts of . 


London and Peterſburgh; but he would anticipate what the 
noble Lord had, or might ſay, on that head, by reſorting 
to a few facts, not of a doubtful nature, or liable to be 
controverted, but of the greateſt and moſt acknowledged 
notoriety, He held, he ſaid, the proofs in his hand; he 
would ſtate them, and he dcticd any noble Lord in office to 
contradi& a ſyllable of their contents. They were con- 
tained in the papers included in his intended motion. There 
were but two lights in which the Ruſſian manifeſto could be 
properly conſidered ; the firſt with reſpect to the belligerent 
powers, the latter with reſpect to the neutral. How did 
the neutral powers receive the Ruſſian declaration? Holland 
acceded to it; Sweden and Denmark, he was perſuaded, 
nad done the ſame before now; and Portugal would pro- 
bably be compelled to follow the example, how much ſoever 
ſhe might be diſ-inclined, as having little or no intereſt in 
It, She was no carrier; her products were no obje& on 
either hand. She could diſpoſe of her commodities, and 
receive thoſe of other nations, without ritk or danger. If 
this ſtate of the queſtion was not fairly laid down, he 
begged ſome miniſter would riſe and aſſure their Lordſhips, 
if tome ſatisfaction was not given by Great Britain to the 
neutral powers of Europe, in which her claim of ſtopping 
and ſeizing the goods of ncutrals was not relinquiſhed ; 
whether it was not meant to aſſemble a congreſs at the 
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Hague, or ſome other town in Holland, to be compoſed 
of delegates from the ſeveral neutral powers in Europe, in 
order to frame a code of maritime law, which ſhould he 
binding upon the belligerent powers, both at preſent and in 
future. 

On the other hand, what was the conduct of the bellice. 
rent powers? France immediately, on the receipt of the 
Ruſſian declaration, expreſſed her fulleſt approbation ; and, 
as a proof of its juſtice and policy, not only took off imme- 
diately the additional duties laid upon the commodities of 
ſuch of the United Provinces as had refuſed to come into her 
views, but actually iſſued orders for the reſtitution of ſuch 
of the additional duties as had been collected upon the pro- 
duct, manufactures, and commerce of thoſe other Provinces 
which appeared leſs friendly to her views. The court of 
Madrid followed the ſame example, and ordered reſtitution 
to the Dutch owners; while England gave up the point 
only ſo far as Ruſſia itſelf was concerned, which was di- 
rectly cementing the other netural powers, driving them 
into the views of the court of Peterſburgh, and by that 
means rendering her the empire of the naval and commercial 
ſyſtem of Europe. But from the fa&, to proceed to the 
concluſion, was it not fair to preſume that Great Britain 
was now drove to the neceſſity of going to war with the reſt 
of Europe, or of ſubmitting to the law contained in this 
new maritime code? He knew of but one poffible way of 
extricating us from the difficulties we were engaged in, and 
the danger with which we were threatened, though he could 
not promiſe that it would prove ſucceſsful ; that was by im- 
mediately going back to the treaty of 1674, by leaving Hol- 
land at liberty to act at her diſcretion; by giving in one 
inſtance, and taking in another; pointing out fairly, dif- 
-tinaly, and explicitly, the danger of permitting France to 
*erc& a naval power on the ruin of that of Britain; and re- 
minding the Hollanders of the danger of their ſituation, if 
ſo formidable and ambitious an enemy ſhould, to her great 
land power, make an acquiſition of the dominion of the 
ſea. | 
He confeſſed our fituation preſented nothing but a choice 
of difficulties ; that it was a meafure of humiliation, con- 
ndering the lengths we had, through the abſurdity, obſtinacy, 
It was ther 


Lordſhip's duty to know how we had been led into this fatal 


' ſituation, as well as to know what every man muſt acknov- 
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ledge, that we were in it; and he thought it the duty of 
their Lordſhips to be acquainted with the names of thoſe 
pernicious counſellors, who had raſhly, madly, and fool- 
ialy adviſed his Majeſty to take ſo impolitic, precipitate, 
aud, he feared, ſo fatal a ſtep, in order that they might be 
held up to future ages, as a monument. to ſucceeding mi- 
niſters, bow they riſked the intereſts of the country, nay its 
yery Exiſtence as a nation, to ſuch wild, impracticable, and 
deſtructive experiments, 


He then contraſted the conduct of former adminiſtrations 


with the preſent, in reſpect of alliances ;' and pointed out ſe- 


reral, favourable opportunities, which had preſented them- 
ſelves in the ſpace of the laſt nine or ten years. He ſlated the 
favourable diſpoſition of the court of Verſailles, in the af- 
fair of the Spaniſh rupture, reſpecting Falkland's iſland, at 
the cloſe of the year 1770, when, if the French King had 
not, perſonally interfered, a war would have been inevitable. 
He ſaid, though this country did not acknowledge many obli- 
gations to Louis XV. England was, at the period alluded 
to, much indebted to him. His miniſter preſſed him on the 
occaſion, but the monarch, averſe to war, and well inclined 
towards Great Britain, parted with that miniſter, and intro- 
duced a pacifie ſyſtem, by calling Monſieur D'Aiguillon to 
the head of his councils. This diſpoſition might have been 
further improved and ſtrengthened, and a full and perma- 
nent amity eſtabliſhed, probably between both countries. 
Another favourable opening ſoon after oftered in the caſe of 
the diſpute between Ruſſia and the Porte. Upon that oc- 
cation, it is true, the court of London did interfere, but 
procured no benefit thereby to herſelf. She preſerved the 
balance of maritime power; ſhe prevented the Ruſſian ſquad- 
ron from being deſtroyed ; ſhe gave every friendly affiſtance 
ſhe could, without taking an open and deciſive part; and 
made no terms whatever, nor proviſion for the day of poſſible 
diſtreſs. Again, upon the partition of Poland, ſhe might 
have eaſily turned the ſcale againſt the King of Pruſſia, by 
entering into a treaty with the Emperor ; or if the partition 
was not thought to be proper, in reſpect of Ruſſia and 
Auſtria, who had no claim, though Pruſſia had ſome title 
to the territories he claimed ; Great Britain might have 
joined with the latter, and prevented the partition, by ſecut- 
ing to the King of Pruſſia his excluſive claims, And laſtly, 
when the court of Vienna laid in her claims to part of the 
ſucceſhon of the late EleQor of Bavaria, Britain, as in all 
the foregoing inſtances, might have interfered, and put a 
| negative 
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negative upon the pretenſions of the King of Pruſſia, and 
thereby ſecured the friendſhip of the prefent Emperor. He 
would add another circumſtance, which exhibited our mi- 
nifter, in the ſtrongeſt light, to be weak, inattentive, and 
incapable, which was, that though it was we that had ena- 
bled Ruſſia to make peace with the Porte, it was France 
negociated the truce, and finally fixed and determined the 
terms of ultimate pacification, This was, he believed, an 
inſtance never known in the hiſtory of negociation. France 
meditated the deſtruction of the Ruſſian fleet in the Medi- 
terranean, and would' have accompliſhed it, but for the in- 
terference of Great Britain; yet when peace came to be 
made between the Empreſs and the Porte, it was France, 
the enemy of Ruffia, that was the negociator, and not 
Great Britain, her ſteady friend in the time of need. 

His Lordſhip then took a ſhort view of the conduct of 


- miniſters in the preſent American war. America would not 


reſiſt, ſaid miniſters : ſhe did reſiſt, Her reſiſtance would 
be confined to a few; it proved almoſt univerſal. France 
would nor interfere ; ſhe gave the fulleſt affurances of her 
pacific and friendly diſpoſitions : ſhe did interfere. Spain 
profeſſeddifpoſitions of a ſimilar nature, but ſhe foon followed 
the example of France; and how he ſhould hear, he ſuppoſ- 
ed, of the good intentions of the court of Peterſburg ; 
bat in this inſtance he was not under the neceſſity of hazard- 
ing prophecy or prediction, for the conduct of Ruſſia had 
ſaved him the trouble. She was allied, not directly for our 
deſtruction, in an open and hoſtile manner, but ſhe was 
allied to effect what muſt bring it about full as efteually : 
ſhe had put herſelf at the head of a confederacy, which 
would, if not prevented in ſome way or other, terminate in 
our ruin; and whatever might be the event of their Lord- 
ſhip's diſcuſſion of this important queſtion, he thought it 
was well worthy of their moſt ſerious conſideration. 

He appealed to the noble Lords, if there was one among 
them, the moſt friendly, and well inclined towards mini- 
ſters, the moſt willing to ſupport them, who would lay his 
hand on his heart and declare, that he expected any thing 
but progreſſive ſtages of national ruin, ſo long as the preſent 
miniſters continued in office ? He was ſure there was not; 
but ſome of their Lordſhips might think themſelves bound 
to ſupport the adminiſtration of thoſe whoſe condutt they 
had never publicly difapproved. There were ſome, however, 
of another deſcriptien, who did not, he preſumed, look 
upon themſelvas ſo fettered ; ſome, who, while they ſat in 
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council with miniſters, had publicly avowed, that no- man 
of honour or conſcience could be preſent at the ſcenes 
which they were witneſs to in his Majeſty's confidential 
_ [Alluding to Lotd Gower's words early in the 
ſeſſion. 

He had a right to preſume, that ſuch men would not 
continue to ſupport meaſures out of the cabihet, which no 
man of honour and conſcience could bear to be preſent at 
in cabinet; otherwiſe, it would be indeed a moſt extraordi- 
nary ftretch of political logie, to ſupport meaſures and mi- 
niſters, in Parliament, which meaſures and tranſactions no 
man of honour or conſcience could ſubmit to be preſent at 
in cabinet, | 

His Lordſhip went into a gteat number of miſcellaneous 
obſervations, of leſs conſequence; taking notice that the 
folly and meanneſs of miniſters could only be equalled by 
their obſtinacy and temerity ; that we had opened the eyes; 
and enlightened the underſtandings of the German boor, 
the dul! Hollander, and barbarous Ruſs; we had become 
the contempt and ſtanding jeſt of all Eutope; and, from a 
great, glorious, and happy people, who had borne our arms 
triumphant to every quarter of the globe, were fallen to a 
degree of infignificance and humiliation, which was ſuf- 
ficient to claim the pity and commiſeration of our enven- 
omed and implacable enemies —His Lordfhip made the 
following motion : | 

« That an humble addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, 
heſeeching his Majeſty, that he will be graciouſly pleaſed 
to order, that there be laid before that Houſe a copy of his 
Majeſty's deelaration, publiſhed in the London Gazette on 


Tueſday the 18th of April laſt, ſuſpending proviſionally all 


the particular ſtipulations reſpecting the freedom of naviga- 
tion and commerce with his Majeſty's enemies in the time 
of war, with the anſwers given thereto ; as alſo all copies or 
extracts of all correſpondence with his Majeſty's minifters, 
ſo far as relate to the ſame (ſubjects, or to any ſteps taken, 
or engagements entered into, between the ſaid ncutral 
powers in Europe, from the 1ſt of May, 1779, to the 
preſent.” 


Lord Stormont roſe in reply, and after a few prefatory Lord S 
apologies, ſaid, he looked upon it to be his duty, to go . 


ſomewhat into detail, becauſe he found it neceſſary to ſpeak 
as well to matters of fact as argument, He was fully 
aware of his own inability to contend with ſo powerful 
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an adverſary, as the noble Earl, who had juſt fat down, 
were the powers of mere oratory to prevail; but, he was 
not without ſome confidence that his public attempts, when 
ſtrongly ſupported by truth, as they would be, could not 
fail of making the impreſſion he deſired. His inferiority 
in point of 1 would weigh nothing in their 
Lordſhips' judgment; and he made no doubt, but their 
Lordſhips would think that the feebleneſs of the advocate, 
would be moſt amply made up by the goodneſs of the 
cauſe, 

Though he meant to go ſomewhat into length, it was 
not his intention to give a ſpecific anſwer, or pay a minute 
attention to every aſſertion made, or inſinuation thrown out 
by the noble Lord. It would on many accounts be impru- 
dent, if not highly improper; and on others, little more 
than taking up their Lordſhips time, to very little purpoſe, 

Under thoſe reſervations, he thought it 1s duty to pay 
particular attention to ſeveral things which had fallen from 
the noble Lord, in the courſe of his ſpeech. Such as he 
ſhould forbear to enter more fully into the conſidera- 
tion of, he aſſured their Lordſhips, would relate only to 
points in agitation, between us and forcign powers, and not 
finally determined upon. If, therefore, their Lordſhips 
ſhould imagine, that he had touched upon ſome points 
lightly, and with an apparent degree of reſerve, he begged 
leave to aſſure them, that ſuch reſerve flowed merely from 
motives of a very different nature from thoſe, he preſumed, 
the noble Lord who made the motion, and his friends 
might be ready to impute. That aſſembly was a popular 
aſſembly. Every thing which paſſed within thoſe walls, ſoon 
made its way into the world, ſhortly appeared in print, and 
was ſpeedily tranſmitted to foreign countries, He had often 
before obſerved, and he would again repeat, that this circum- 
ſtance was the ſource of much miſchief, He had fatal ex- 
perience of it when he had the honour of ſerving his ſove- 
reign, in the capacity of an ambaſſador at a foreign court, 
He could with truth aſſure their Lordſhips, that theſe ac- 
counts frequently produced the moſt untoward circumſtances, 
and created difficulties ſcarcely to be imagined, or believed, 
by any but thoſe, whoſe ſituation gave them an opportunity 
of being acquainted with them, 

He was ready to ſubſcribe to an obſervation the noble 
Earl had repeatedly endeayoured to impreſs upon their 
-- I Lordſhips 
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Lordſhips? minds; that the preſent was a critical, a try- 
ing, and a difficult moment. He would go further with 
his Lordſhip, and add, that it was ſuch perhaps as this coun- 
try never before experienced. Therefore, diſcuſſions of the 
nature opened, by the noble Earl, ought to be entered into 
with great caution, and the ſubjects touched with a tender 
and delicate hand ; otherwiſe, what was avowedly intended 
to effect the beſt purpoſes, might, as had often to his know- 
ledge been the caſe, be productive of the very worſt, He 
was ſorry for it, but the temper of the times would have it 
ſo, that the deliberations of that auguſt aſſembly, were 
become much too public, contrary, he believed, to the 
cuſtom of all other ſtates, of which any account had been 

handed down to poſterity, Rome in the moſt flouriſhin 
ſtages of that republic, never publiſhed the proceedings a 
conſultations of her ſenate, and he ſhould ever think, that 
in that ſhe acted wiſely ; for controuling executive govern- 
ment, when meaſures and their conſequences were fully 
known and decided, and controuling the execution of mea- 
ſures, while they were in train, or depending, was in his 
opinion two different things. | 
He differed very widely, he ſaid, from the noble Earl, 
reſpecting the ſubſiſting treaties between us and Holland, 
He ſaid, that the treaty of 1674, like all other treaties, held 
out or promiſed reciprocal benefits to the contracting parties. 
Treaties were exceptions to the general and univerſal law of 
nations, and as the benefits wgre ſuppoſed to be nearly ba- 
lanced, and reciprocal, ſo were the obligations for their due 
and faithful performance. The hiſtory of the treaty of 
1674, was this: Great Britain gave particular privileges, 
one among others, that of carrying all kinds of goods and 
merchandize without interruption; in return Holland 
engaged if England ſhould be attacked, to aſſiſt her 
with a certain number of ſhips, and land forces. The 
nature of the treaty ſpoke for itſelf; it was in fact, an 
alliance, not a mere commercial treaty ; beſides this, it was 
made when France and the united Provinces were at war, 
and in contemplation, that what has ſince happened would 
never have taken place; namely, that Great Britain would 
be engaged in a war with France and Spain, and that the 
friendly ſtipulation in the treaty was to be employed againſt 
the former; but what was the conduct of Holland? That 
part of the treaty which anſwered her own purpoſe, ſhe 
h ſoughe 
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fought and preſſed a religious obſervance of, but declined to 
fulfil her own engagement, that of furniſhing the {hips and 
troops. | BE YER OGTERY 
That ſuccour, his Lordſhip obſerved, had been repeatedly 
demanded, and as repeatedly eyaded and procraſtinated by 
Holland, though not expreſsly refuſed. - At firſt, as we were 
only at war with America, the anſwer was, that the Caſus 
Tederis did not exiſt, That plea could no longer be 
urged after the attacks made by the French at Rhode [land 
and Charles-Town; and the attempt by-Spain upon Gibraltar, 
Upon thoſe events, as they aroſe, applications had been regu- 
larly. made to the States General, calling upon them to fulfil 
the treaty. on their part, as it had been faithfully adhered to 
by us; yet, notwithſtanding thoſe applications had heen ac- 
companies by remonſtrances, and preſſed with all poffible 
urgency, as to the nature of the claim, and the neceſſity of 
an immediate compliance, Holland ftill continued to ſupply 
our enemies with all kinds of naval ſtores, under the ſanction 
of the treaty of 1674. Sedulouſly endeavouring to explain 
away the nature oſ the obligation impoſed upon them, re- 
ſpecting the ſhips and troops. He was far from imputing 
this very extraordinary conduct to the people of Holland, 
Holland like Great Britain was torn by factious intrigue. and 
cabal, which were unfortunately for both countries fomented 
by France; and thus the ſecret article in the treaty of 1674, 
which forbid Holland to ſupply our enemies with nayal or 
military ftores was ſaid not to exiſt, on account of a ſubſe- 
juent treaty, in which the ſecret article was not recognized; 
6 that in either event, whether the ſtipulated aſſiſtance was 
withheld, or the private article broke through, it came ex- 
actly to the ſame point, The treaty cquld not be binding on 
one party, à moment after it had been broke by the other: 
conſequently, whether the matter was conſidered relative to 
the. breach of the ſecret article, or to the undertaking ta 
aſt us in caſe of, an attack; it was to all intents and pur- 
poſes, literally and ſubſtantially. long fince at an end. 
. Finding, at length all remooſtrances totally diſregarded, 
and what was more that the French faction had prevailed. 
far, as to ſend out ſhips deſtined for France, and loaded with 
all kinds of military ſtores, under conyoy ; and this he was 


. perſuaded, upon a preſumption, that we were ſo ſpiritleſs and, 


depreſſed, as to ſubmit to any indignity they e it 
convenient or proper to put upon us; his 3 
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dential ſervants thought it high time to convince them of their 
error, and chaſtiſe them for their baſeneſs. On this idea 
Commodore Fielding was ſent out to intercept them. He 
did fo, and brought ſeveral of the ſhips into Portſmouth, 
and would the whole of the fleet, had not the ſeaſan of the 
year, 'and the length of the nights favoured their -eſcape 
down the channel. Yet, however powerful the French face 
tion in Holland might be, there was one circumſtance re- 
ſpecting that buſinets which was worth attending to. That 
Holland, he meant the goyerning powers there, took care that 
the timber for building ſhould not be ſent out, under. convoy, 
as an act of ſtate, but barely permitted at the riſque of the 
owners, who as he had juſt oblerved, made their voyage good 

to Breſt without interruption. 
He did not wiſh to conceal any thing, neither to exag- 
gerate; but he thought it incumbent upon him to obſerve to 
their Lordſhips, that after the repeated and prefling memo- 
rials-which had from time to time been tranſmitted to Sit 
Joſeph York, and - preſented by him to the States General, 
the refuſing to comply with the requiſitions, founded upon 
. treaties, rendered every thing which ſubſequently 
happened, or might happen, the act of the republic, not the 
particular tranſgreſſions of intereſted individuals. The ſpi- 
nit of enterprize in merchants in expectation of inordinate 
gain, and rapidly amaſſing great fortunes, was, he believed, 
an almoſt univerſal principle, and in the breaſts of none of 
that ' deſcription did this principle more powerfully operate, 
than in theſe of the merchants and traders in Holland. The 
obſervation was almoſt become proverbial. The ftory of 
Count Lhowendal, who took Bergenopzoom was notorious, 
zud well authenticated; for although it was the key of the 
United Provinces, Lhowendal proteſted that he muſt have 
failed in his attempts, had not the merchants of Amſterdam 
been ſo kind as to furniſh him with gunpowder : and that at 
another time, when the Rebublic was at war with Spain, the 
Dutch merchants privately contracted with his Catholic Ma- 
ity to ſupply him with a certain number of ſhips, and very 
faithfully- fulfilled their bargain, The caſe at preſent was 
clearly” different, it was' not private riſque, nor mercantile 
adyentures, It was evidently an affair for which the Repub- 
lie itſelf had become reſponſible, as well by a tacit refuſal 
under various pretexts, to fulfil the ſubſiſting treaties, as by 
an active avowal of their real intentions, ſending the ſhips 
: : carrying 
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carrying goods to our enemies, expreſsly contrary to the 
treaty of 1674, under convoy. If after ſuch provocation, 
directly or indirectly, we muſt indeed be funk as a people; 
we muſt be empried of all ſpirit, and minifters deſerve every 
charge urged againft them on the ſcore of timidity and irre- 
ſolution; of being daſtardly to the moſt extraordinary, 
ſhameful, and diſgraceful degree, if they permitted Holland 
to continue ſupplying France and Spain, -with what might 
be well denominated the finews of war, Had minifters not 
attempted to avail themſelves of the local fituation of this 
Miand, placed as it. were by Providence, between the northern 
and ſouthern parts of Europe, they would moſt certainly 
have deſerved every epithet the noble Earl had, or was in- 
elined to beſtow upon them. Had not they endeavoured to 
cut off thoſe finews of war, and ſtopped the ſupplies of na- 
val ſtores, deſtined for Breſt and elſwhere, to the general ac- 
cuſation of incapacity, and irreſolution, the noble Earl, in 
his opinion, might with juſtice have added a criminal 1pat- 
tention, nay, even treachery itſelf. 

Miniſters had adopted a very different mode of conduct; 
notwithſtanding which they were arraigned by the noble 
Lord. In his Lordſhip's 1 they were highly blameable 
and for what? Becauſe they ſeized the dagger which Holland 
was preparing to put into the hand of France, whoſe avowed 
object was the total deſtruction of Great Britain, if not as 
a nation, moſt clearly and confeſſedly, as a maritime power, 
Was this a charge which miniſters need be aſhamed of? He 
hoped not. He hoped it would never be imputed as a crime 
to miniſters in that Houſe, or out of it, that they prevented 
Holland from continuing the nominal ally of Great Britain, 
while her conduct in point of form and effect both, beſpoke 
the friend if not the open auxiliary of France. Surely this 
could not be? He would never believe that fo abſurd, ſo un- 
charitable an interpretation could poſſibly be put upon their 
conduct. For one, he was ready to defend the whole of 
their conduct reſpecting Holland, who ſo far from performing 
the obligations to which ſhe bound herſelf, had even departed 
from the permanent and eſtabliſhed rules by which her con- 
duct was circumſcribed, as a power acting under the acknow- 
ledged laws of neutrality. 

For his part, by what he could learn from the beſt autho- 
Tities on the ſubject, he always underſtood that neutrality 
conſiſted fimply in this; that the neutral power was not to 


give 
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ive aſſiſtance in any ſhape whatever. Was that the caſe 
re? Or could it be fo underſtood, either in fact or argu- 
ment? By no means, Holland by a direct and open interfe- 
rence, might hurt herſelf, but allcircumſtances conſidered could 
hardly do any injury to Great Britain. Her conduct was the 
very reverſe ; for under the ſemblance of amity, at leaſt a rigid 
neutrality, ſhe was daily doing the moſt material, and per- 
haps fatal injury to Great Britain, Indeed, the ſupplying 
our enemies with naval ſtores, was all Holland could do, 
and ſhe had done it. 

The noble Earl with his uſual ability, and with that 
warmth and ſtrength of expreſſion, which ſcarcely ever fail 
to accompany it, {aid he had made ſeveral obſervations on the 
paper which appeared in the London Gazette of the x8th of 
April. The noble Earl concluded, that the paper in queſtionſhur 
the door ultimately againſt any: return to the former good 
underſtanding which ſubſiſted between Great Britain and 
Holland, He was not ſagacious enough to follow the noble 
Lord to the object at which he pointed, the declaration he 
confeſſed was a ſtrong one; but it was neceſſarily io, and not- 
withſtanding all the harſh epithets beſtowed on it by the no- 
ble Lord, in his opinion there was ſtill left an opening, and 
a wide one, for Holland, if ſhe choſe it, to return with eaſe, 
honour, and convenience to her former friendly connexion 
with Great Britain, | 

His Lordſhip next entered into a kind of abſtract hiſtory of 
the negotiations of Sir William Temple, relative to the 
treaty of 1674, the difficulties he had to contend with; the 
peculiar embarraſſment and perplexities which aroſe in the 
proſecution of it, and the final reſult ; commenting as he 
proceeded on ſeveral parts of the noble Earl's ſpeech, who 
made the motion, Reſpecting the conduct of the court of 
Ruſſia, his Lordſhip was very full. It was his opinion, {and 
be had been in a ſituation more than once when his opinioa 
was aſked. ) That it was the temporary, as well as perma- 
vent intereft of Great Britain to do all in her power to culti- 
Yate a friendſhip, and political connexion with the court of 
Peterſburgh ; becauſe it always appeared to him, that their in» 
tereſts were the ſame, and their advantages neceſſarily recipro - 
cal, As to the conduct of the court of Verſailles, reſpecting 
the Ruſhan manifeſto, which the noble Earl had repreſented in 


* When ambaſſador at the courts of Vienna and Verſailles. 
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unfavourable a point of view, by recommending to us to 
adopt a ſimilar mode of conduct; or the other part of the 
alternative, an immediate breach with Ruſſia, did by no 
means ftrike him in the ſame light, It was of very little 
conſequence what France ſaid or wrote upon the occafion ; 
but he believed, there was very little need of poſitive 
to ſhew, that the regulations, ſuch as had been laid down, 
in the Empreſs of Ruſha's declaration, had not been received 
in the French navy: and he was perfectly perſuaded, that 
whether the orders were formally iſſued or not, there was no 
poſitive order given for their unqualified obſervance, To 
receive an inſtruction how to act was one thing; but the 
point would turn on the ſingle circumſtance, whether at the 
ſame time the officer who received ſuch order would under- 
ſtand it to be an efficient order, to be bona id carrried into 
execution? The declaration of the court of Verſailles, car- 
ried with them that degree of weight they were juſtly en- 
titled to in the different courts of Europe, Rufha could not 
forget the conduct of France upon a recent occaſion ; he 
meant when that power ſent a ſquadron into the Mediterra- 
nean, about ten years fince, to make a maritime war on the 
Turks, and to attack their iſlands in the Archipelago. Upon 
that occaſion it was well known, and had been ſo ſtated by 
the noble Earl who made the motion, that in the midſt of 
the moſt ſolemn aſſurances of good will from France; ſhe 
was at that time meditating the deſtruction of the Ruſſian 
navy, and would probably have accompliſhed her deſign, 
but for the timely and ſpirited interference of Great Britain. 

The noble Earl complained loudly, and ftrongly crimi- 
.nated miniſters for not profiting by the diſpoſition and com- 
plicated intereſts of the ſeveral leading powers of Europe, 
1 Ruſſia, alluding to the circumſtance laſt men- 
tioned, He was of opinion, that the noble Earl ſhould have 
endeavoured to inform himſelf better on the ſubject before 
he paſſed ſo harſh, and he was free to maintain ſo unmerited 
a cenſure upon his Majeſty's confidential ſervants. He ſhould 
have learned what was done, and what was omitted, before 
he proceeded to judgment 3 when he had, he doubred not, 
but his Lordſhip would entertain ſentiments extremely dit- 
ferent from thoſe he had that day expreſſed. The. fituation 
of Europe, the intereſts and views of its reſpective ſtates, 
and à variety of circumſtances little known, rendered that 
impoſſible, —_— ſpeciouſly, and apparently practicable in 


the execution, He faid, the Empreſs of Ruſſia was a wh 
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— and a 10 ; tinceſe, and he had every reaſan to believe, vl; 


ac firiily conformable to thoſe great characteriſties, and that 

r, reign would prove as great and glorivtis'as that female reign 

* ( cen Elizabeth's] which fo juſtly diſtinguiſhed the annals of 

4 this, Country. The noble Lot condemned Miniſters for hot 

"4 Pip ting at the period alluded to, when the ſpiritod interference 
18 


of thus country prevented the deſtruction of Her fleet by France, 
AY Þ th Meditertanean, For his part, he thought the Court of 
ar WY London acted with a magnanimity and diſintefeſtedneſs, chat re- 
= BeQed the higheſt honour upon if. It would be mean, ſelfiſn, 

and pitiful, to take an advantage ariſing from the moment, to 
be extort ſtipdlations in bur favour. Advantages thus gained ſeldom 
de proved beneficial to thoſe who extorted them; ſüch fituations 
5 might generate treaties, but they ſeldom, if ever; produced 
mY amity or afferlion. At the beſt, they were perſormed in an un- 
r. gracious mariner, and with little effect; and were generally 
n- evaded, for pr ces would never be wanting to evade fulfilling 
ot N ey tered into in moments of difficulty and diſtreſs: 
he and ff he Had an option, at the inſtant he was ſpeaking, he would 
a- rather truſt to what might ariſe in the heart of the Empreſs of 
he WW Rua, from a recollection of paſt obligations, than merely have 
on a right to make requiſitions, formed on ſuch a claim as he had 
by been deſeribing. On the whole; it was neither * probable or 
of WM natutal, chat the Empreſs of Ruſſia would deſert her beſt friend, 


he in the moment of adverſity ; the felt in her own mind too ſtrong 

an a ſeiiſe of paſt obligations, to act fo pertidious and unnatural a 

a, part; beſides, her intereſt, according to the preſent ſyſtem of 

1. urope, as well as her gratitude, bound her to a conduct very dif- 

u- ferent from that predicted by the noble Earl. 5 

N- Lord Camden roſe next, and after ſaying a few words on the Lord Com 


de, general ſtate of affairs, entered into particulars. © He heard, den. 
n- he ſaid, with aſtoniſhment, what fell from the noble Viſcount 
we * the green ribbon) relative to the future conduct of Ruſſia: 

he noble Lord acknowledges, that ſuch a code of maritime laws 
ted as that ſo often mentioned in the courſe of the debate,, has been 
ald promulged by the Empreſs of Ruffia ; that ſhe has invited the 
ore FF other neutral maritime powers of Europe to accede to it; and 
of, the at war to ſubmit to ſuch regulations, as may be the 
if reſult of a treaty, or congreſs, or meeting to be aſſembled for . 
on that purpoſe ; while. the leading ſteps are already taken, commu- 
£5, nications made by the Courts of Stockholm and Copenhagen, 
at and the Dutch republic; in the very moment that France, not 
in waiting for the reſult of the congreis deliberations, aſſents in the 
firſt inſtance, and Spain has given the fulleſt aſſurances of a 
ſimilar intention; in ſuch a ſtate of things, what does the noble 
Vor. XV. 2 2 Viſcount 
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— you? That it is all no more than a rear or 1 
reverie ; that the Empreſs of Ruſſia knows her own intereſt too 
well, 2 wa tur of:Great Britain ; that France has 
only acceded to it from the mouth outwards ; that Spain will 
never conſent to it : in ſhort, that the whole is a ſhadow ; 2 


mere fanciful creation, which no wiſe man can believe, nor n 
+ Tf their Lordſhips could ſwallow all this, 


he was read to fit down. Before he had done, however, with 
this eric and of hi Flr whe de could not avoid taking notice of a very 
part of the noble Viſcount's argument, 


pln. vn oo the noble Viſcount, this c de- 

The gr the locality of of its ſituation, placed us — the 
northern and fouthern maritime ſtates of Europe; it would be- 
— * the . region moſt ſpiritleſs, if not treacherous con- 
in Minifters, neglect to avail themſelves to the 

full extent of that — Þ — permitting the Dutch, contrary 
to the Huy of nations, to carry naval and military ſtores to our 
CEE Here then was a compleat acknowledgment ; 
Wat i, through ary miſmanagement, neglect, or incapacity, the 
2dyantages tobe Yerived from our local ſituation were rendered 

4 "a combination among the neutral ſtates to pro- 
ty againſt the — mph then, 

| 9. U. — amounted fairly to this 
that? 3 orte we had to balance the great Uſparity be- 
tween we St the Hoiiſe of Bourbon, whew thus taken away, 
would, wid wut — interference of Providence in our fa- 


55 dup the ſcale deciſively. againſt us. — was 
ee prophet che preſent melancholy occaſn; 
Hd affe tens noble. Viſcount of what 5 be 


e it, wiſhodto tonceal5-that if we attempted 
„with theit edrgocs; or the goods of 
tral — Aid condemned them as lawful prize, 

"Gur e eff as thi Scan, would ſoon be viſited by 
e == and in os 0 ſhould perſiſt, that force 
TE e 5 free in ſhort; H w ſhould attempt to 

Gir 


ndcal ſituation, in the tanner approved of 
he noble Viſcount; beſides Seal, France, 


; an Hei we ſhowfd ſhortly have Ruſſia; Sweden, Denmark, 


= FTGNAH, for dur open and Qecharetenemics. This he could 
Se en Hed) eeauſt he kn f to be the far. 
15 . eaſes Be f-hiS"6pirtieny lame, in the 
of this Affair. hap had amonly ſires Holland; 
* ure het in ber tendefeſt point; that of her commerce, 
e MVAntages derived Bünde enn, had acc 
6 5 injuries with a degree of havghtineſs, that created in the 


minds of the Hollanders the moſt deep and fixed —— 
rance 
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France profited of the occaſion ; ſhe brought over ſome of the 
Provinces to her ſide ; and iſ bead a ſpirit of faction and diſcon- 
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tent, and diſlike of the: throughout thoſe. other! rovinces, 
which did not fall ſo. fully into: her viewsi:: No care Was. in the 
mean time taken to ſorm any.connexjon- in. the north z. d bold 
out excluſive benefits and, advantages, in ordes;to,countera the 
il-humour of Holland, or counterpoiſe her weight,in the ge 
ſcale, ſhould ſhe join France; or, which amounted | to near 
the ſame thing, promote her iptereſts, under te pretence. of 
armed neutrality,,, No; every thing was left to) chance. Mi- 
niſters, in a paroxyſm of deſpair; ſeized the Dutch ſh [This 
:armed the other neutral powers, and produced 955 
claration of the Court of Peterſburgh, the effects wh ne ng 
man could yet to foretell. 

He remembered, during the laſt war, the Miniſter. of that har day 
or Fenty — 
held, adopted ifferent mode e belicy 
no man doubted of the ſpirit of the late Earl of Chatham 
fumneſs, and love of enterprize ; 
vigour of mind was happily 
tion, and foreſight, It was the — pe that. 
national exertions to deeds not to words. Ihe tru 
we did at the time ayail ourſelves of our ſituation, 
equally true, that we conducted ourſelves with caution — 
mper. He had the honour to be then one of the Jaw. 
of the Crown. (Attorney- general.) Numerdus complaints were 
made; his advice was ſometimes aſked ;---what were the 
rate ſentiments of that conſummate ſtateſman, as en to 
kim in confidence } (That our eaypine maſt be oof, from the 
ply of naval and military ſtores, to the utmoſt of our power 

all poſſible induſtry ſhoyld be wed en alarm; 
that the — of = m_— 


; upon 3 
played is zenith of 
of the moſt 2 — abr an 
og es: ct 
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nayal power of Europe, per —_— the ſcale; thattruly 
wiſe, as well as in every oy great man, arranged mat- 
ters ſo, as to cauſe fine ies de done to the meaneſt, or moſt 
inſignikcant ſtate in 'Edrdpe, as much as if the oppreſſion of a 
private individual belonging to that ſtate, if tiot redreſſet, would 
haye deciſive of the wat againſt uus. 

His ordſhip fat down, with teſtifying his moſt Fall and heary 

pprobation of the motion made by the noble Earl. 

* * of Sandwich defended Miniſters againſt the irtiputation of 
incapacity, or neglect, in permĩtting the diviſiom of Foland, and 
vi the dominions of the late Elector of Bavaria,” Such an Inter- 
fegence he, faid would have led involved this country in a 
continen A 


e knew of no method To likely. to extricate us, as 
e ee and ſpirit, nor that there could be a better 


00G given of our wiſdom than availing ourſelves of the locality 


of our ſituation, by intercepting all military or naval ſtores deſtin- 

ed for the uſe of our e be the conſequence what it might 
(pet tg the neutral powers. 

bee connections had always, and ever would be 


| productive of continental wars; and after the experience of 


the. four great wars, ſiice the Revolution, he believed, no real 
friend to 2 . 895 would wiſh to behold a fifth. When he 
laid a ar from inf: Juating, that alſiances were not 
Ve Bog 1X K even ſubſidy treaties very deftrable, under 
mitances; 7 that all depended upon the nature of 
nitances. He remembered, when he was a young 
100 young to be honoured with the high truſt his 
1 1 00 pleaſed to repoſe iii hitn, [Ambaſſador 
eni entiary, in 1748, to treat of peace at 

N la: ea 185 was entered into with the Elizabeth 
5 Fo f Ruſſia, for a body of 40,200 troops, to be 


| 2 ug the heart of Germ ny, into Flanders. He re- 
wembered the ſignal benefits whic were” the conſequence of 
dat meaſure; for from the ver day the troops were put in 
3 "Hill the, inſtant the preliminaries” were ſigned, he per- 


| that the French Miniſter, began to lower his tone, and 
Yoon ready to liſten and attend to reaton. 


is 1 5 jure, that the preſent fyſtem of Europe forbid us to 


entertain any ſu 


e it or any hopes of ſucceſs. The 
2 og” powers 


Europe ſtood aloof. Tb was' a conteſt 
(way 
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(however ill- judged) in which they could not be perſuaded that 
they had any eventual intereſt. . It aroſe between ourſelves and 
our ſubjects, in the fuit ,uaftance, and at length brought on a 


maritime war between us and the Houſe of Bourbon, There were 


be ſidles diſtintt᷑ conſiderations, that prevented the other powers 
ſrom interfering in the quazrel,, One in particular, that the ob- 
jects contending for were not ſituated in Europe, but in America; 
conſequently, chat what-was called the balance of power in Eu- 
rope, was not affocted by our diſputes, | 


Upon the whole, therefore, ſince it was a maritime ſtruggle, 


and that we poſleſſed the. advantages he had fo often alluded to, he 
thought; we would be infatuated to the laſt degree, not to im- 
prove them: he ſaid he would give à negative to the noble Earl's 


motion. | 


The Duke of nates was aſtoniſhed, how the noble Earl 
who ſpoke laſt, could have made ſuch a detour upon fub- 
jects very little connected with the motion. Ihe prelimunaries 
of peace agreed to at Aix-la-Chapple were well known, ſo was 
the Ruſfian treaty; Admiral Byland's having been ſtopped in 
the Channel, &c. but what was all this to the queſtion? The 
real ion before their Lordſhips was, to have the papers 
moved for laid before the Houſe; and, upon knowing how Mi- 
nifters conducted themſelves, to act accordingly; if criminally, 
to paſs a vote of cenſure upon them, and addreſs tor their removal; 
if not, to adviſe his Majeſty to adopt ſuch meaſures, as the very 
critical ſituation of affairs might render neceſſary. At preſent 
the proſpect was alarming. If the neutral carriers and owners 
were {topped indiſcriminately, their ſhips and cargoes condemn- 
ed, it could not be doubted, that a rupture with the armed core - 
deracy would be the conſequence. Notwithſtanding the lan- 
guage of deſperation uſed by the noble Earl, he truſted" there 
ery 124 be found a ſecond man in the kingdom of the fame 
mi On the other hand, if this high ſoundi Was 


only aſſumed to anſwer a temporary purpoſe with th ſhips, 


by holding out a ſaluo for the national honour, While it was 
ſecretly intended to permit the neutral powers to aſſiſt our ene- 
mies with naval ſtores, then the fatal conſequences predicted by 
the noble Earl who ſpoke laſt, would certainly take place, and 
we muſt at fink under the collected and —- weight of 
the Houſe of Bourbon, thus abetted by our pretended frienc | 

But he truſted, if their Lordſhips would, as in duty they were 
bound to do, but conſent to take up the matter, both of thoſe dan- 
gerous and fatal extremes might be eaſily avoided. The ſupplies, 
if not totally, might in part, and perhaps that was all that was 
neceſſary, be cut off; and that without involving us in hoſtilities 
— with 
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with the northern powers. There was in his opinion a medium 
way to be taken; for his part, he was aſtoniſhed how Miniſters 
could have it; nor ws ic yet Mut finally againſt us. As 
the noble and learned Lord who ſpoke lately judiciouſly hinted, 
the deſired effect might be produced, withoubuky format! avowal ; 
meafutts of force might be uſed, and yet all the parties reſt con- 
temted when the principle of right was at ſtrictiy contended for. 
It was on this ground chiefly, that the motion met with his ap- 
probation and fur port. Miniſters had deen tried, and had proved 
themſelves totally unequal to the rf}, * They had been loud 
without effect; oppreſſive without exertion i they ha, ori the other 
hand, been eringing without 2 and AY" withour 
being able to perſuade. | 19511 
Earl of Maus 8 ſaid he was ready to eee che hoble- and 
_ Lord (Camden) who ſpoke lately; and the tioble Duke 
ors mri laſt, that all poffible * eirenitnſſiaion Maid de uſed, 
in order to avoid giving any ral cauſe of offtnee! He believed 
the fact was fo, for he had not yet heard that 4 ſirgle Ruthan 
hip had been captured; or thzt a = complaint on that head, 
had been maleby the Court of } Zh. The — in he 
mer times often; complained, a$ do-now ꝭven the 
war but one, when —— as allies togethe ras wy oat 
Je der then one of the Jaw officers of the — — 
ich titne he had błen frequently conſulted, al ede 2 
ral} dür che particular caſe trays explained itſelf, withott' ap- 
pealing 1 to any general rite: His Lordſhip Ton, he thie! 2 


— 2 uid be a waſte of tim of pur- 
10 heard him, 1 hit c. 6 papers 


— — — a eh known to exiſt. What then is the 
end of producing chem? The noble Lord who made the motion 
tobsiydu in order to found a vote of cenſure upon them, againſt 
te nbble Earl who ſpoke lately, — ſome of his colleagues in 
office! New that was the * reaſon which induced him 
chiefy to give his vote for with-holding the papers. It figni- 
Red Finde if the mere motion went; but it was that which 
was mee be efigrafted | fit which he was folely againſt; 
fo or he woluld. "never give his vote for cenfuring thoſe who had, 
in hrs opinion, faithlully yr ably diſcharged their duty, which he 
muſt do, if he. voted f 4 fey the pref preſent motion. 


6 - Atthalf pail ee 950K the quelhon was put and the Houſe 
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2 The Dale of pol proc to make his — motion of 
the preceding Friday., Haid he found hinglelf exceedingly un- 
happy that he mould hayg to trouble their Lordſhips with a mo- 
— a Gtuation which they were in at preſent. He had been 


charged, with hing too ready to riſe and ſupport. the 
He ee He had been always ready to do fo; be- 
he thguets.jt was his duty as an Engliſhman, and a mem- 
my thar Howie, Their Lordſhips would find, if occaſion ſhould 
render is neceſſar ys he would, as a Peer of Parliament, be 
equalty; ready, 0 beſt of his. abili tes, to ſupport the ri as 
privileges, and veſted powers of the Peerage : in ſhort, the 
dam and — 4 of both Houſes of Parliament, and oX 
every; branch of, the Legiſlature. And no noble Lord wha heard 
him. mote highly, difapproved of, and lamented the riptous pro- 
ceedings than he, now going on in Palace- yard, and *. en 


„ er eee i „N 210 f. Hl 
Seth ad a _ He 


0 wills ki Grace 1 was ſpenking, and * e time befote, 
every noble Lord who came in, bore about him ſome marks af the 
reſentment of a mob, then collected ro the amount of ſeveral thou- 
fands, in the Old Palace-Yard. Lerd Mansfield, the Speaker pre- 

in the abſence of the Lord Chancellor, then much indiſ- 
——— Tunbridge- Wells, was very ill- treated, and came into 
the . e with his wig dithevelled ; Lord Stormont OT with 
with his life, and it was ſaid was obli ed to ſwear, that 
he e vote for the repeal of the Popery Bill. Lords llſbo- 
20 and 8 met with very rou oh treatment, avin 
thei? bags pate ed off, and their hair of eb hung dit e 
Fri their ſhoulders, The Archbiſhop of York was*equ 
afed,” and had his Tawn fleeves torn off, and flung in His . 
The Bichop of Lincoln's carriage was broken, he himſelf talen i into 
4 Mr. Atkinſon's, in the neighbourhood, in à fainting-fit, and was 
from thence obliged to eſcape in diſguiſe, over the roofs of the ad- 
jacent houſes, in a ſuit of that gentleman's cloaths. He at 1 
7 in at the garret-window of another houſe, and would probabl 

ve fallen a 1acrifice to the reſentment of the Kade, who, at Jeng 
broke into his late aſylum, but were much dis poin whe on 
fearchiag, the hoyſe, they 810 that the de Preſite 25 1 
their ſearch, and eſcaped the vengea the kad been meditafing. 
Lord Bathurſt, (Preſident 'o the 0 Gumeih and Lo n, 
Denbigk, Cholmondiey, Werkel ; nt and ne Baue of. 
Northumberland remarkably ſo. There was a gentleman with: is 
Grace in the carriage, which gave riſe to a falſe report tat the 
gentleman was a Jeſait. His Grace was-fcrced out, up n the 

uffle, he loſt a valuable watch and his purſe.; and Lord yandwick 
narrowiy eſcaped certain de{truttion ; aqd owed lis hte probably 
tothe preſence of mind of his coachman, who, in the midit of dan- 
N uddenly whipped his horſes round, and drove his Maſter 

e back to the Admiralty, without receiving any material inj ury. 


PARLIAMENTARY, A. 1780. 
He had, he ſaid, been honoured with the name bf leve!!. r, 
becus hamak delight in reformation. He confelled the latter 
part of the charge. He did delight in reformation ; 175 for what 
- reaſon ? Becauſe he thought it was become abſolutely neceſſary. 
He wiſhed moſt ſincerely to ſee the abuſes, that had been gra- 
dually, for nearly a century, creeping into government, ſomc- 
times more r at others with more rapid ſtrides, corrected 
| or removed Conſtitution was daily impairing, and Go- 
| vernment becoming more and more corrupt ; he might, add, 
without any imputation of his veracity, molt grofsly and fla- 
_—— — The taſk of reſormation, he acknowledged, 
greats dig with difficulty, and dangerous, perhaps, in the 
„ —— e was likewiſe ſatisfied, that to enſure ſucceſs, it 
to be touched with a careſul and a delicate hand. 
Theglan he had in contemplation, Was not to level and mix 
— of men indiſcriminately, but to diſtinguiſh them 
— ery rank had its duties, from the higheſt to the 
the King depended on his people for ſupport ; the people 
| an their — for protection. 
Aſter this ſincere declaration, he truſted it would not be im- 
6 puted to him, that he wiſhed to level the diſtinctions between 
men. Ile was perſuaded that they were contrived and ordained 
dy Providence, for the wiſelt purpoſes ;, for there was an eternal 
barrier in the human mind, againſt the equal diviſion of wealth 
and power, were he weak enough to endeavour to perſuade lis 
fellow ſubjects to the contrary, 
_ He was an enemy to the ſyſtem which had prevailed ſince the 
- commencement of the preſent Adminiſtration ; becauſe. it tended, 
ii not attempted, to render the King's will the rule and meaſ 
| of Government; a ſyſtem which was faid, no matter how truly 
Te — — from ſome circumſtances which happened tc 
Wards the cloſe of the laſt reign. It was ſaid, for inſtance, that 
4 — den late Majeſty bad a Miniſtry, wha, by the united ren th ac 
.- quired by iſdom, enterprize, and activity, rendered them 
„s juſtly popular, and ſo ly. fi in their ſeat 
1 — was in ſact a ſervant. I be Miniſter poſſeſſed ever 
ting but the name of King, and _ W little more 
à Dutch Stadtholder, or 25 
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preſent ſyſtem. It was dreaded, that if men of ability and inte- 
grity; men, who having a weight and reputation in the country, 
and the confidence of the people, a kind of intrinſic ſtrength, 
to put them beyond mere perſonal dependency, that it might re- 
20 Jace his „ee Majeſty * ſtate of — ſuch as — had 
imputed to a former reign. If this reaſoning might be fairly re- 
- lied upon, he could not ſay, but the deviſers of the preſent 

s had acted perfectly conſiſtent; for certainly, if fo much was to 
my de apprehended from men of great talents, ſound experience, 
© and eminent integrity, they had carefully ſelected the. weakeſt, 


in moſt ſervile, and unpopular, that could be found; men every 
oh way unqualified for their high ſtations ; for when wiſdom was 
e moſt wanting, the moſt conſummate weakneſs was ſubſtituted 
„nim its place. ä 

The plan, ſuch as it was, was moſt anxiouſly and unremit- 
u tingly purſued ſince the commencement of the preſent reign, 
5 Adminiftrations had been formed in rapid ſucceſſion, for the firſt 
me five or fix years after his preſent Majeſty aſcended the throne ; 
PE they were compoſed, it was true, of the moſt heterogenous and 
diſcordant materials. Men of different principles and ' habits 
_ were called together, not to carry theif reſpective opinions into 


execution ; one party to govern-this day, and the other the next ; 


own ſentiments as to thoſe of each other. Men thus inimical, 
at leaft ſo materially differing upon every great queſtion"of tate 
which came before them, found a gratification, at leaſt, in 
throwing their weight into the oppoſite ſeale; that is, when 
any meaſure was propoſed Which was contrary to their own, 
as well as their opponents principles, they vainly imagined, 
that when they ſupported * the ſecret  adviſer's ' ſchemes, they 
were ory fortifying themſelves; but what was the cunſe- 
quence ? They found themſelves, perhaps, in a very fewcdays 
after, exactly in the fame predicament, if che meaſure reeom- 
mended ſponded with the ſentiments of their adverfaties. 


| By'this means, parties, and the remnants of former Adminiſtra- 


tions, were ſet on to worry each other; While the bllandetwas 
ed by « fret inviſible power, which! directed che vehble-polit- 
0 "1 .eal'machine at pleaſure, * nen och 106 valle 


* | P | i? v 
He begged 2 for this digreſſion from the ſuhñect he had 
ei. 


niſte 2 : 

MI . cauſed the ſhips to be convened to-determias ,bpany; he 
2 a = ol likely method of ſetting {ome limits, aug roftrain- 
ing, atheaB, if not reducing the increaſing and ing uence 
e e the Crown. Various methods had bœnn deuiſed eral 
d county meetings to effect ſo deſueable an object; hit 
pon two modes. The one, a propoſitiom for reſtoriri ti du- 
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but to propoſe and ſanction meaſures, equally repugnant to their 
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ration of Parliament to its / antient ſtated: period; he meant an- 


nual Parliamemss, in wich the repreſentative would be ſent 


| 


back to his conſtituents at the end of every ſeſſion, or every year; 
the other, a-propotitton to add one hundred members to the pre- 
ſent repreſentative body, by adding ſo many Knights of Slures, 
in order to balance what was uſually called the dead weight of the 


' rotten or miniſterial boroughs. He ſhould, with their Lord- 


ſhips permiſſion, conſider both thoſe propoſitions with the atten- 
tion which they ſeemed to him to deſerve, and to the beſt. of his 

It was not his intention to combat the impropriety, or to 
maintain the expediency of either of thoſe propoſitions; the prin- 
ciple of the former clearly correſponded with his own general 
ſentiments ; the latter, perhaps, would be attended with fome 
inconveniencies; a very obvious one, however, ſtruck him, 
and he would mention it; which was, that a room large enough 
to accommodate with eaſe and convenience 638 members would 
be very unfavourable to the purpoſes of deliberation and debate. 
His Grace then began to open his plan more minutely, and 
diſtinctly; he faid, if this free Conſtitution was to be faved from 
ruin, Parliament and the people, this Houſe as well as the other, 
muſt go to the root of the evil. Burgage tenures muſt be abo- 
liſhed. The duration of Parliaments muſt be ſhortened, they 
mult be rendered annual, or if that could not be obtained, they 


muſt be ſhortened, and every man in the kingdom, of full age, 
and not diſqualified by law, muſt be repreſented. His Grace 


Lord 
Mont fort. 


was proceeding, but was two or three times interrupted*. He 
warmly of the interruption, and appealed to the 


Woollack. He ſaid, if he had uttered any thing diſorderly, i 


againſt the rules of debate, he was ready to fit don; but he ex- 
pected, if not, that he would be permitted to proceed. 
Before the noble Lord on the Woolſack had time to anſwer, 
Lord Montfort, who remained all the time on his legs, begged 
the noble Duke's pardon, and aſſured his Grace, that he had not 
the leaſt intention of giving him any offence ; but as a Peer, he 
thought it his duty to riſe and acquaint their Lordſhips of the 


perilous t ſituation one of their own members ſtood in at that in- 


| * By Lord Montfort, . 
e eee a more motley 
and grotefque appearance than the Houſe exhibited, ' Some of 
— ips with their hair about their ſhoulders; others fmur- 
all 


— — — —— — and 
them ſtanding up, in ſeveral places, and fpeaking at 
the fame inſtant. One Lord propeüng ꝛ0 feud for the — 

C £877 another. 
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— ſtant, he meant Lord Boſton, whom the mob had dragged out 
at of his coach, and were moſt cruelly mal-treating. He hoped 
1 the noble Dake would: thank him for the interruption he had 
bo given him, for probably the liſe of the noble Lord would be en- 
8, danger if not ſpeedily aſſiſted. 
his immediately excited the attention of their Labs 
| and a mixed ' converſation enſued upon it, between the Duke of 
= Richmond, Lord Shelburne, Lord Hillſborough, Lord Mans- 
is feld, Lord Bathurſt, Lord Townſhend, and others. 
Lord Townſhend offered in a body, to be one that would Lord Tewn- 


to go and uſe his endeavours to reſcue his Lordſhip. | Hend. 

1- The Duke of Richmond did the fame, but ſaid, if they went puke of 
al as'a Houſe, the Mace ou ught to be carried before the learned Lord Richmond. 
ie on the Woolſack, who ſhould go at their head. 

, Lord Mansfield expreſſed his readineſs if their Lordſhips Lord Mana- 
h KW thought it proper“. — 

Id The Duke of Gloucefter ſeemed to diſapprove of the Speaker Duke of 


e. and the Mace going down, as beſides the poſſible danger to the Cleucgfter. 
1d perſon of the noble Lord who preſided on the Woolſack, very 
m probably the mob were ſo outrageous, that they would pay no 
, more reſpect to the Mace, than to ſuch of their Lordſhips as 
J= had ilÞ-ufed.” [Whether it was faid by his Royal Highneſs, or 
2y not, it fell in the courſe of converſation while he was up, that 
* probably, if the Mace was ſent out, it would not find its way ſo 
e, well back again; for it was ſaid, that a noble Duke ( Northum- 
ce berland) had loſt his watch and purſe, and a' noble Lord, juſt 
le come in (St. John) his purſe.] His Royal Highneſs, on the 
ne I whole, was of opinion, that it would not be; proper. for the Houſe 
oer Speaker to go down ; but he recommended immediately to 
* ſend for the aid of the civil magiſtrate- He underſtood, there 
was one near at hand; for it was not Nr fineey he” 


r, ed Reid ooh Mr. hy, ' « 
| i. Nied, oe" 


ot '01 bad 911 2671 $1.9 7s; qe 92utl on od 
he another ſor the 8 or civil acti many crying wat 2d. 
he eur, adjourn. while the very ſkies. reſounded with the urzas, 
N= — or hootings) and hiſſings in: the Palite-yard.—Thig 
it, 0 


unprecedented alarm continued for about half an hour. 
e have ſudioined this Note, merely to diſtinguiſh a circumſtance 
hitherto unprecedented, fince the eftablihment of the monarchy, | 
ey a period af above one thouſand. SEH 21 3: Insa side 3A + 


of WF During this converſation,” — oor 
- fend) the patient taight hate expired ãn = tt; Hut, 
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Lord Shelburne roſe, and with great warmth and energy ſaid, 
he had ſat patiently, expecting to hear ſome of the Miniſters riſe 
and give an account of what ſteps had been taken to guard againſt 
ſuch a tumult, for-that they mult have expected it, as the adver- 
tiſement, calling the people without doors together, had appcar- 
ed in ſeveral of the news- papers a day or two before. Miniſters 
had themſelves to thank for the prefent tumults ; the whole diſ- 
content which prevailed about Popery, aroſe from their conduct 
in Scotland, from Lord Weymouth*s extraordinary letter to that 
kingdom. Miniſters ought to give ſome account of their con- 
duct on the occaſion. Had they convened the civil power, had 

ordered the juſtices to be out? They were ready 
enough to call out the military, when the inhabitants of Welt. 
minſter were aſſembled in Weſtminſter-hall on the 6th of April, 
for the purpoſe of debating on political topics, and for the pur- 
— e of diſcuſſing what referred to their own rights and privileges. 
hy had Minitiry done ſo much more than their duty then, and 
ſo much leſs than their duty now, when the avenues of the Houle 
were beſet, and their own members inſulted and prevented from 
doing Wer duty ? 

Lord Hillſborough roſe, and ſaid, if a queſtion was put to him 
with temper, he was ready to anſwer it with temper. T hathe 
felt it his duty now, for the ſatisfaction of the Houſe, and that he 
could aſſure them, orders were ſent to the magiſtrates of Weſt- 
minſter, warning them of the mob of this day, and dirccting 
— to be in the way, to quell any tumults that might take 


The Eords on the oppolitien fide of the Houſe called out 
« When? when?“ and Lord Ravenſworth among the reſt. - 

Lord Hilhorengbh ſaid, © yeſterday,” and if the noble Lord 
withed to know, he would endeavour to obtain him the exact 
hourand minute. 
Lord Ravenſivorth took offence at this, and ſaid his hours and 
minutes were almoſt gone, but that the reaſon why he had aſked 
the queſtion was, hecauſe that Miniſters ought to have taken 
proper ſteps betore yeſterday. Ihe advertiſement for the people to 
aſſemble in ſuch large bodies, in which the name of Lord George 
Gordon had appeared, was publ. ſhed ſome days ago, and ought 
to have been immediately proceeded u His 
he had the honour of ſcrving his Maj fy in in any high office, which 
ke, thanked God he had not, he mould have heen aſhamed of 
hunk, to have Tet that advertiſement paſs N 70 As it was, 
bs, was aſhamed of the noble Earl and his colleagues. 

Additional information of the encreaſing riot at the door ar- 
riving, Lord Denbigh ſaid, the civil power ought to be ordered 
* | — 8 1 | te 
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to exert their utmoſt, and if they failed, and were unequal to the 
talk, the military ought to be called out and put under the autho- 
rity. of the civil power. x = ETD | "Du 
Lord Shelburne ſaid, © No, by. no means call out the mili- Lord Sa 
tary. I ever will reſiſt and prevent ſuch a matter if poſſible., b urne. 
The noble Lord and his friends, who ordered them to be read 
on the 6th-of April, ſo unneceſlarily, may be fond of it, — 
will, on all occaſions, oppoſe ſuch a propoſition.” 
Lord Denbigh loudly called Lord Shelburne to order, and ſaid, Lord Den- 
he never had been eager or deſirous of calling out the military. 515 
That he appealed to the Houle, whether he had not juſt now 
declared he never would call them out, but where the civil power 
were not equal to the ſuppreſſing of any tumult. 8 
Lord Sheiburne ſaid, he would appeal to the Houſe likewiſe, Lord Se. 
whether the Houſe had not underſtood him otherwiſe. His Lord- burne. 
ſhip then proceeded, and obſerving Lord Stormount accidentally 
ſmile, ſaid it was no laughing matter, but that noble Lord had 
the day bofore laughed at the commerce of the country, and he 
was now laughing at the religion of it. 
After a detultory converſation of half an hour longer, Lord 
Mansfield having given orders to Black Rod to fend for Mr. 
Wright, that gentleman, attended by Sir Francis Molyneux, 
appeared at the bar, accompanied by another magiſtrate, and be- 
ing examined by their Lordihips whether they had received any 
orders to be ready, and why the civil power was not aſſembled 
They both rephed, they had neither received or heard of any 
ſuch order. Mr. Wright further declared, that he was coming 
down voluntarily, to ſce if there was any likelihood of a diſtur- 
bance, or any occaſion for conſtables, when he was met by a 
meſienger from Sir Francis Molyneux, who had ſent for. him to 
come directly. Mr. Wright ſaid further, that he had endea- 
voured ſince he had been down, to collect all the conſtables he 
could; that, as yet, he had not been able to get more than fix 
conſtables together, who were now waiting at the Guildhall till 
more could be fetched, as it was in vain to expect to do any good 
in diſperſing or quieting ſo very large and tumultuous a mob as 
were in the {trects with ſo ſmall a number of conſtables. _ 


Lord 


* Seyeral Lords, as they came in, were accompanied. by the 
mob up the ſteps to the door of tbe matted gallery, which the 
oficers of the Houſe endeavoured to keep ſhut agaĩnſt the latter, 
The officers acquitted - themſelves with becoming fpirit and re- 
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Lord M- Lord Mansfield, by order of the Houſe, directed Mr. Wright, 
feli. and the other Juſtice, to go directly and 0 by. ev ery polkble 
force ey could collect, to diſperſe the mob. 
— The Duke of Richmond hid. it would be. impoſſible for hind 
ea. to go on with his motion, he ſhould therefore move that their 
Lordſhips adjourn, and meet again to-morrow. . - 
n Lord A{zzsfield ſaid, he had juſt better ttate generally, the 
Feld: tendency ot his bill. 
Duke of The Pale ſaid, he would do {> in three words. Ne then told 
Richmend: tie Houlc, that the intention of the bill was to rcitore. annual 
Parliaments, to procure a more equal repreſentation, and to re- 
gulate the election of the Scotch Poers. 
Lord Le Lord Le Deſpenſer ſaid, he had ever been an advocate for an- 
Deſpenſer. nual Parliaments, but that unleſs the burgage tenures were re- 
moved, the going back to the former would be camg things by 
Uves. 
Duke of Ine Duke of Richmond ſaid, he meant to abaliſh burgage te- 
Richmond. nures, and the rotten boroughs altogether, though he was aware 
in that ca it becam: a queſtion of property, 
Lord S- Lord Stormont ſaid, as a momentary ſilence might ply doubt 
3 at leaſt, if not aſſent, he thought it right in that early ſtage, to 
appoſe the noble Dule's bill, becauſe he diſliked the principle 
of it, as tending to introduce an alteration in the conſtitution of 
Parliament, of too great and important a nature to ho agroed to 
in times like the preſent. | 
The Houſe adjourned at nine o'cJock*, 
June 3. by 4 
"The Lord * Earl Bathurſt, made the following 
motion: S 2 | 
„That an humble addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, that 
he will be graciouſly pleaſed to give immediate directions tor pro- 
ſecuting, in the moſt eff; manner, the authors, abettors, 
and — of the outrages committed yeſterday, in Old 
Ealace- yard, Guildhall, Weſtminſter, and the places adjacent, and 


.& 


upon the houſes and chapels of ſeveral-of the foreign miniſters.” - 


Buke of The Duke of Richmond ſaid, he was not yet convinced that the 
Richmond. — ien _ ben taken by miniſters op __ dne 


1803 To 


+ 


—_ = ked home” under the favour of the dub of the 
437 0devening. Bot the moſt remarkable circumſtance was, that Lord 


by 
1 Ti Aue beurs fo onger, as a kind of ſtate p 


to 


5 e Ci In the 56th year of his age, Was left alone and un- 
pantied, but by the officers of the Houſe and his own ſervants. 


the 


12 — milleary had been ſent far at ſeven, name fnce 
ts. e the Peers of e 7 Lon ept 
0778, 


Wa als thinned, moſt of the Lords JED either. 
0 fee-houſes, or gone off i in hackhey, carria 55 | 
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; the preceding day. He would reaſon on what he #new, as a member 
: of that Houſe, nt from what he might hear hereafter. A gentleman 
in the commiſſion of the peace, a a Mr. Wright, had been called the 
day before to the bar, and examined touching what inſtructions 
or orders he might have received himſelf, or which he heard had 
been given to others, in order to prevent the riots. What were 


e his; s? He received no orders: he heard of 0 directions; 
no precautions whatever had been taken: none of the magiſtrates 

4 were in the way, nor was all his induſtry, aſter the commence- 

1 ment of the riot, able to procure or coliect more than one other 

- magiſtrate, and fix conſtables, who were then waiting at the 
Guildhall, Weſtminſter, to have their numbers augmented, be- 

- fore they dare venture to diſcaarge the duties of their office. 

- No man in that Houſe, or out of it, was readier to enquire 


into and inflict exemplary puniſhment upon the offenders and 

rioters than he, He was indeed a witnels to a ſcene yeſterday, 
- unprecedented in the annals of Parliament. And before he pro- 
e ceeded further, he could not help oe ring, that there muſt 
have been great neglect ſomewrere, and much b/ame due ; other- 
wiſe the riot could have never roſe to the alarming neight it had. 
hoſe who were guilty of ti1at neglect, had a great deal to an- 


* 
bi 
7 ſwer for; they were reſponſible to _” Sovereign and their 
0 


coun 
_— to come down * early yeſterday, and met 
with very little interruption. He was, however, ſtopped in his 


paſſage through the mob, and addreſſed by ſeveral of them, and 
4 he could aſſert upon his honour, that he did not hear a (yUable | 
c complaint reſpecting any other law but the Quebec Act. It 
Yr was the general cry, through ſuch part of the crowd as he hap- 
at pened-to paſs ; and though he totally diſapproved of ſuch a mode 
» BW of procuring a repeal of any law, he could eaſily diſtinguiſh the 
8. difference between a toleration and granting an indulgenee, for ' 
id confcience-ſake; and an eſtabliſhment ; but it was not eben am | 
1d IU cſtabliſhment ; for, in fact, the Quebec Act made the Popiſhs 
eeligion the religion of the ſtate. A Popiſli Biſhop was appbinted 
he: 2 Patriarch of part of the dominions of the Britiſh empire, half 4 
ot WW 4 largo as all Europe; the Romiſh clergy” were provided for- 
he r this plan of eccleſiaſtical polity, in the ſame manner that 
dhe clergy of the eſtabliſhed church were in this kingdom; — 
ce had tithes; and, in ſhort, all the emoluments, as if they 
Pl Il the paſtors of the eſtabliſhed church, and the Proteſtant 725 
„ vas little more than tolerated. The King's Popi baer, 
dat province were. called to the King's Councils there b 
fe ver eli le to fill all the efficient offices in the Nate Prioll7o lila 
1d ö 2 belburne ſaid, he Hough it extremly. j improper te de en S. 
be Roman Catholics a legal eſtabliſument in t this country. » News" 
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man on Earth was farther: from wiſhing to parſecute people on 
"the ſcore of religion than he was; but he was nevertheleſs of 
opinion; that it would be better to ſuſpend or connive at the 
exerciſe of the Romiſh religion, than give it any thing which 
might bear the appearance of a legal eſtabliſhment. He had 
Heard many things which confirmed him in the ſoundneſs of this 
opinion. The clauſe in the act of the 11th and 12th of Willian 
the Third, the repeal of which was the foundation of their pre- 
ſent legal immunities, debarred them of mauy pnvileges which 
the preſent law gave them. I he law of William the Third pro- 
hibited them from teaching and preaching z it beſides contained ſe- 
veral material proviſions reſpecting the deſcent of landed property, 
every one of which, in a greater or leſs degree, tended to a diſ- 
couragement or prevention of bringing up and educating youth 
in the principles and doctrines of the Romiſh religion. Every 
one of thoſe laws had a ſtrong tendency to bring over perſons of 
property to the eſtabliſhed church, ſo far were founded in 
For his own part, while he had the honour of diſcharging the 
- office of Secretary of State, he continually endeavoured to promote 
a relaxation of the penal laws againſt — Catholics, when 
the puniſhment incurred, or the mere operation of Jaw would 
tend ſolely to perſecute a man for conſcience ſake. On the other 
hand, he truſted, he had been equally vigilant, to prevent the 
increaſe of Popery, and to take care c the ſuſpenſion or miti- 
-gation of the laws, for conſcience fake, ſhould not be converted 
-mto any thing but what it was really deſigned for ; or that indul- 
-genee ſhould be ſo far connived at, as to render what vas merely 
permitted in regard of the opinions of miſguided or miftaken, 
though ſincere men, to be the means of propagating a ſyſtem of 
religion, ſo repugnant to the ſpirit of the Conſtitution, and ſo 
«diametrically oppoſite to the laws in being. Z 
In the courſe of hn attention to this ju medium between two 
extremes, equally to be avoided, he had more than once opportu- 
«nity of learning, that the mere indulgerice alluded to, was converted 
into an actual abuſe. One inſtance in particular came freſh into his 
memory, it was relative to what paſſed between him arid a noble 
Duke, one of the firſt in rank in the kingdom (the late Duke of 
Norfolk). Having been informed, that the noble Duke had not only 
built a new chapel, but had inſtituted akind of academy or ſeminary 
- for the education of youth in the principles of the-Romiſh religion, 
be did not proceed rafſhly or haftily, according to the euſtom of the 
mimiſters of the preſent day; neither did he fall in with the other 
for which indeed they ſeemed to be more celebrated, 
tat ef an incurable ſupineneſs, neglect, and * 
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thing which might be fairly eſteemed to come within the 
diſcharge of thoſe duties which they ſtood. pledged to their 
country and their Sovereign for a due performance of. He 
heard the matter as communicated / to him with caution, but 
with'the attention to which it was entitled, but the very ma- 
ment he became convinced of its reality, he did not wait for 
the effect, but inſtantly did all in his power to prevent it. 
He gave a ſtrong intimation, that if the ſeminary wes not im- 
mediately diſſolved, he muſt permit the laws to take their 
courſe. The noble Duke conducted himſelf in a manner 
which did him honour, There was inſtantly an end to the 
academy, and there the affair terminated, without any diſa- 
greeable conſequence to any of the parties “. 

The queſtion was put on Lord Bathurſt's motion, and it 
was agreed to. | 

Lord St. John roſe, and made the following motion: 


% That the proper officers be ordered to lay before this 7. 


Houſe a copy of the late diſpatches received from Sir George 


Brydges Rodney, thoſe particulars only excepted which con- 


cern the future operations of the fleet, and which, by being 
made public, might be of ſervice to the enemies of this 
country.” 

Earl 


know the real tranſactions of the 17th of April, and what were 
the cauſes of the miſcarriage of that diſgraceful day ; for, how- 
ever the affair might be repreſented by thoſe who had an 
intereſt in concealing the truth, he deemed it a miſcarriage, 
in which an opportunity was loſt of deftroying our enemies, 
The cauſes of this public misfortune had originated at home; 
the effects were, that the ſhips were out of condition, and 
that feQtion had ſpread itſelf throughout the whole fleet. 
Many of the ſhips were foul ;-there was a great ſcarcity of 
naval and military ſtores of all kinds; and the officers were 
divided, by the politics which unfortunately diſtracted — 
part 1 this falling empire. Officers were put in com , 
more from their attachment to certain political principles, than 
from. their reputation, x | 
He begged their Lordſhips to believe, that this was not 


p Daring the whole of the laſt paragraph, his Lordſhip looked 


| towards the throne, and ſeemed to be addreſſing Lord Sur#ey, who 


for che fe time appeared among the Zeirs apparent behind the 
woolſacks, having that very morning read his recantation from the 
. errors e church of Rome. kW 11% 21514 
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of Pembroke ſeconded the motion, becauſe, he ſaid, 2 of 
he thought it indiſpenſibly neceffary that the public ſhould 8 
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mere decl-mation, or the effect of any preconceived or floating 
opinions of his own on the ſubject; it was founded on the 
beſt authority, the contents of a private letter, which he held 
in his hand, and which, with theic Lordſhips permiſſion, he 
would read as part of his ſpeech. hats 

His Lordſhip then read the letter, which he affured the 
Houſe was written by as brave an officer as any in the Britiſh 
navy, and a perſon of known probity ard honour, 

The ſubſtance of the letter was, that the ſpirit of Sir Hugh 
Palliſer had gone forth, and infected the Britiſn fleet; and the 
ſervice felt all the evils ariſing from thoſe diflentions which 
were ſown by our great men at home. The ſhips were foul, 
and out of repair. There was a great 'ſcarcity of all kinds of 
naval ſtores: many of the ſhips had fuffered greatly in the 
engagement; ſeveral of them were ciippled, and therefore 
rendered uſeleſs, in a great meaſure z and there were ſome, 
wich the letter-wiiter predicted would rever again reach 
England, or be able to return to it. The letter contained a 
very warm panegytic on the bravery and c:nduct of Sir 
George Rodney; charged ſeveral of the Captains with a 
failure of duty, and repreſented the Commander in Chief as 
being much diflatisfied, not only with the conduct of ſeveral 
of the officers who ſerved under him, but likewiſe with thoſe 
who had deceived him, relative to the expected ſtate and con- 
dition of the ſquadron, to the command of which he was 
appointed. | 

Earl of Shelburne, after thanking the noble Lord who made 
the motion, and the noble Earl, who had read a private letter 
as part of his ſpeech, commented on its contents. He believed, 
though he had not ſeen a line on the ſubject himſelf, that 
there were-ſeveral letters in town, reccived from officers my 
ſent in the action of the 17th of April, which contained a ſimi- 
lar language, and as the letter-writer had aptly expreſſed his 
lent ments, repreſented the ſpirit of Palliſer to have gone 
forth, and having ſown diſſentions, and, he feared, the moſt 
incurable diflentions, thioughout the whole fleet; they were 
__ felt every where, in England, as well as in the Welt- 

nnen 2! . 

He then proceeded to obſerve on the office- letter, which 
appeared in the Gazette of Thurſday ſe'ennight, which he 
contended ought” never to have been permitted to ſee the 
light, in the dreſs in which it appeared. What was it, but 
a general cenſure upon the whole fleet, and upon every indi- 
vdual commanding” officer who ſerved in it, from the Vice- 
Admira down to the junior Captain. It is true, the letter 
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contained no general or ſpecific complaint; but being ſome- 
what acquainted with military matters himſelf, having from 
his civil *habits turned his attention to th's kind of corre- 
ſpondence, he believed filence, reſpecting the conduct of the 
whole, or of individuals, in an action of ſuch extent and con- 
tinuance, was received by every perſon, in the leaſt converſant 
in office-diſpatches, as full, complete, aud deciſive a cenſure, 
as if conveyed in an afficmatory ſpecific charge of an actual 
failure of duty. 
| He believed the annals of mankind did not furniſh a ſimilar 
inſtance. Two Admirals, and nineteen or twenty Captains, 
engage with an enemy for upwards of four hours, and five 
hundred are kille! and wounded, among which are ſeveral 
officers of rank; and yet not a ſyllable js ſaid of their general 
conduct, nor of any one individual who had figralized himſelf 
ia the action. All he could ſay, if the diſpatch was ſo worded, 
it was the moſt extraordinary inſtance which ever came within 
his knouledge or obſervation. Suxely there was ſome one 
officer on board the fleet who performed his duty, and if wy 
notice was taken of that officer in the diſpatch, it was an 
of the higheſt perſonal injuſtice to ſuppreſs his name. He did 
not wiſh to itretch any argument farther than it would bear, 
but ſuch being his own opinion reſpecting the letter as a public 
paper, he was warranted in preſuming, from the known cha- 
racter and experience of Sir George Rodney, that he never 
could, as a profeſſional man, have written ſuch a letter. He 
regarded his own character, he loved a ſeamen too well to 
commit himſelf in ſuch a manner ; he was therefore clearly 
of apinion that the letter was garbled, and ſuch parts of it 
only brought forward as thoſe who had the power and oppor- 
tunity of garbling it, in order to anſwer their own purpoſes, 
deemed neceſſary to communicate to the public. On this 
ground he thought it incumbent on the noble Lord at the 
head of the Admiralty to comply with the motion on the 
table, and which had been ſo judiciouſly drawn up as to avoid 
conveying any intelligence to our enemies by which they, 
might profit. His Lordſhip expreſſed his aſtoniſhment that 
the noble Earl at the head of the Admiralty could continue to 
perſiſt, in retaining his pre/ent official ſituation, contrary not 
only to the general with of his tellow ſubjects, the general. 
and particular intereſts of his country, but what was {till 
more extraordinary, contrary to, he preſumed, his n pri- 
vate conviction. and judgment. He did not wiſh to look hack 
to the noble Earl's former conduct; he declined, he ſaid, to 
remind their Lordſhips of the noble Earl's repeated, he was 
| B b b 2 ſorry 
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ſorry to ſay,” ſucceſsful attempts to miſlead and deceive that 
Houſe, He ſhould paſs unnoticed the continual proots ex- 
hibited day by day againſt him by a noble Earl ſome time 
deceaſed, one of the greateſt ſtateſmen this or any other 
2 ſaw, he meant the late Earl of Chatham, of the 


noble Loi d's official incapacity, and glaring impoſitions. He 
would confine himſelf merely to the recent proof contained in 
the letter rea by the noble Lord who ſeconded the motion, 
as part of his ſpeech, What did that letter ſay? The fpirir 
of Sir Hugh Palliſer has reached us, it bas gone forth and 
inſinuated itſelf throughout the whole navy; the flect is 
divided; it is infected by faction. What more does it tell 
you ? It tells you that ſtores are not to be had. Majorities in 
that Houſe would 2nſwer only certain purpoſes; a time would 
come when the noble Earl would not perhaps have a majority 
in that Houſe to follow and ſupport him through thick and 
thin; and if he ſhould, then be foreſaw that a majority in that 
Houſe would avail him ve:y little. 

He begged the noble Lord would give ſome ſatisſaction 
relative to the tranſactions of the 17th oft April, If the official 
diſpatches would not enable him to gratify the public, he 
hoped the noble Lord, boch in regard of the naval ſervice, as 
well as to-remove the well-founded anxiety felt by thoſe who 
had friends and relations in Sir George Rodney's flect, would 
do every thing in his power to reſcue the fleet from diſgrace. 
and put an end to the painful apprehenſions of the friends of 
thoſe brave officers who were now ſuffering under public 
ſtigma. d! | $54) E 

Here his Lordſhip ſat down, obſerving, that the noble 
Earl ſhewed an inclination to riſe. He would indulge the 
noble Karl, and would of courſe reſerve himſelf ſor a reply. 

Lord Sandwich not riſing, his Lordſhip cole a ſecond time.] 

e prelumed the noble Lord declined to enter into any vindi- 


cation of his public conduct. He did not doubt but it might 


be a proof oi his prudence. The noble Lord was conſcious 
that it was not in his power to defend himſelf, If that was the 
caſe, he ſhauld take the noble Earl's ſilence as amounting to 
awracknowledgment af every charge, direct or implied, 
vrhich he had urged. againſt him; and although the noble 
Eark might, as uſunl, be enabled to put a negative upon the 
voble Bordꝭs motion, by the ſupport of 2 large majority of 
that Houſt, that the ground and neceflity of laying the copy 
ok! Sir (zeorge Rodney 's leiter before the Houſe was never- 
thelcfs ſully ptbvad. 16. 1514 nest 101 SY IH ' 31910 
Earl of 1Sanauazrch roſe: with warmth. The noble Lord = 
dat ui : 2 ſpoke 
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ſpoke Jaſt had, it was true, called upon him to riſe, but he 
was not o bliged to riſe at the cal of that noble Lord, or any 
other noble Lord, unleſs he thought it proper himſelf fo to do. 
He never meant to remain ſilent, yet if he ſhould, he would 
have differud in the interpretation put upon ſuch a pi eſumed 
ſtence by the noble Lord, 

The noble Lord ſaid that the diſpatch received from Sir 
George Roduey muſt have contained ſome account of the good 
or bud cnduct of the afficer under his command. He begged 
leave to aſlure the noble Lord that the direct contrary was the 
fact, nor had Sir George Rodney mentioned the name of. a 
ſinale officer in bis pbiic diſpatch, but Captain Ferguſon, 
whoſe name was inſerted in the Gazette, and that gentleman 
was not, properly ſpeaking, in the action, having the com- 
mand only of a frigate. 

The letter, he would again repeat, did not contain a ſingle 
ſvl}able relative to the behaviour of the officers in general, or 
of any particular officer, but what bad already appeared in 
the Gazette; and though he had private intimation that ſome 
of the officers conduct appeared doubtful, no proceeding of 
any kind was had upon the occaſion, but in relation to Captain 
Bateman, who he underſto2d was put in arreſt, and another 
officer appoĩnt d to ſucceed him in the command of his ſhip. - 

The noble Earl mad: feveral comments on a letter produced 
and read by the noble Earl who ſeconded the motion. He 
ſhould not argue upon the truth or ia!ſhood of its contents. 
It was not properly before the Houſe, and could be deemed no 
more than the opinion of a ſingle individual. The writer of 
that letter ſaid, that there were diviſions in the navy; be was 
ſorry for it, and muſt lament with every friend of his country, 
that ſuch diviſions unhappily prevailed ; yet he could not help 
obſerving, that the letter itſelf betrayed a party ſpirit, not very 
favourable to the ſervice in general. | * 


Earl of Shelburne obſerved, that the anſwer given by the wad: ol 
noble Earl was very far from amounting to a juſtification of 5c/burre. 


publiſhing the Admiral's letter in the manner it appeared in the 
Gazette. Tbe noble Earl had confined himſelf to the public 
diſpatches received from Sir George Rodney, but remained 
totally ſilent in reſpect to any priuate diſpatch. The queſtion; 
therefore, for a ſpecific anſwer was, whether the noble Earl 


had received any private account from Sir George Rodney, 


concerning the good or ill conduct of any of the afficers who 
ſetved under him? and whether, if he did, and concealed the 
contents, he was not highly blameable ? Sir George might 
have tranſmitted a private as well as 2 * 

| | Wight 
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might think it prudent to do ſo; but the noble Earl at the 
head of the Admiralty was not bound to act upon any ſuch 
idea. He, if he plealed, might lay the whole, or any part of 
the private or public correſpondence before the Houſe, and 
conſidering the very preſſing neceſſity for doing abient and 
deſerving officers juſtice, he was of opinion that the noble 
Earl, as the guardian of the honour of the office rs of the nav) 
in general, and the officers who commanded ſhips on the 17t 
of April in particular, was in every reſpect highly blameable, 
if he continued to conceal what had come to his knowledge. 
Earl of Sandwich ſaid, though he was not obliged to betray 
the private correſpondence of any man to gratify the curioſity 
of the noble Lord, he could aſſure his Lordſhip, that the ſame 
ſilence was obſerve! in Sir George Rodney's private letter to 
him as in the public diſpatch, extracts from which were in- 
ſert-d in Thurſd.y ſe'ennight's Gazette. No officer was 
blamed; no officer was praiſed; and even the knowledge of 
the preſumed miſconduct, or doubiful behaviour of, ſome of 
the officers, came to him through another ch-nne], and not 
from the A '!miral. 6 

The qucſtion was put on the motion, for it 16, againſt it 42, 
Adjourned to ihe 6th, 
| une 6. 

Lord Stormont obferved, that the noble and Jearned Lord 
Mansfield, who had preſided for ſome days paſt in the room 
of the Lord Chancell., was not expected to town as that 
day, being then in the country. This produced a ſhort con- 
verſation. At length the Preſident of the Council, Eail Bathurſt, 
was propoſed as a proper petſon to preſide on the wool!ack, 
which was agreed to. It was moved to adjourn to Monday 
th? toth inſtant, Agreed to. | 

| June 19. | 

His Mojeſly came to the Houie, and made the following 

FR 
& My Lords and Gentlemen, 
< The outrazes committed by bands of deſperate and aban- 
ned men, in various parts of this metropolis, broke forth 
with fuch' violence into acts of felony and treaſon, had ſo far 
overborne all civil authority, and threatened ſo directly the 
immediate Tubyerfion of all legal power, the deſtruction of all 
property, aad the cohſuſi n of every order in the ſtate, that [ 
ound myſelf obliged,” by every tie of duty and affection to my 
people, to ſuppreſs,” in every part, thoſe rebellious inſur- 
rections, and to provide for the public. ſafety, by the moſt 
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effectual and immediate application of the force intruſted to 
me by Parliament. 

6% I have directed copies of the proclamations iſſued upon 
that occaſion to be lad before you. 

„Proper orders have been given for bringing the authors 
and abettors of theſe inſurrections, and the perpetrators of 
ſuch criminal acts, to ſpeedy trial, and to ſuch condign pu- 
mſhment as the Jaws of their country preſcribe, and as the 
vindication of public juſtice d-mands | 
Though I truſt it is not neceſſiry, yet I think it right at 
this time, to renew to you my ſolemn aſſurances, that I have 
no other object but to make the laws of the realm, and the 
principles of our excellent conſtitution in church and ſtate, 
the rule and meaſure of my conduct; and I ſhall ever conſider 
it as the firſt duty of my ſtation, and the cnief glory of my 
reign, to maintain and preſerve the eſtabliſhed religion of my 
kingdoms, and, as far as in me lies, to ſecure and to p2rpe- 
tuate the rights and liberties of my people.” 


The Duke of Dorſet roſe, he ſaid, to move an addreſs, — of 


which, as uſual, was an echo of the ſpeech. 
Lord Dudley ſeconded the motion. 


The Duke of Richmond began with obſerv.ng, that he was Duke of 
much pleaſed with the ſpeech he heard that day from the Richmond. 


Throne, more ſo than he was with any he had heard for 
many years. If it did not come fully up to his ideas, in every 
reſpect, it was in ſome particulars well entitled to his hearty 


approbation. The paſſages which he could not agree to, and. 


which, if inſiſted upon by the noble Duke, and ,thoſe who 
might ſupport his Grace's motion, he would be obliged to 
divide the Houſe upon, were the two firſt, where the addreſs 
acknowledges that the moſt immediate means of redreſs had 
been adopted in order to quell the public diſturbinces. Se— 
condly, where it approves in general terms, of the whole tenor 
of his Majeſty's government: he wiſhed fincerely that thoſe 
expreſſions were omitted or modified. How 

He begged to obſerve beſides, that the laws were ſuſpended, 
and though he ſhould agree to the addreſe, thus amended, he 


did expect that ſome one of his Majeſty's Miniſters would riſe, 
and give their Lordſhips ſome aſſurance, that the meaſures 


taken in order to ſuppreſs the riots, which, were defencible 


only upon the ground of neceſſity, would be ſo ſtated, and. 


— 


that what was illegally done on the ground of neccſſiy would 
be cured by an act of indemnity. 7 


He ſaid, the letter from the noble Lord at the head of the. 


my to Colonel T wiſleton, relative to diſarming the citizens 
| i 19" of 


Lord Dad- 
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of London, ought to be made an object of parliamentary en- 
quiry, and he expected the noble Lord would be ready eithe- 
to produce his authority for writing fuch à letter, or expla'n 
what he meant when he wrote it, It was founded in the Jaw 


of nature for every man to arm himſelf in his own defence. 


It was the municipal, as well as the natural right of 'Enpliſh- 
men in general, and the citizens of London in particular. 


He hoped, before he ſhould _ to the Addreis, that 


Lord An- 
berſt. 


Duke of 
Richmond. 5 


Miniſters would give him ſatis faction in another point; he 
meant in the continuing on foot a military government. 
Lord Amherft acknowledged the letter to be genuine. He 
ſaid, he thought it both improper and unſafe to truſt arms in 
the hands of the people indiſcriminately, or into the hands of 
a rabble, or a mob. His letter was only intended to prevent 
that, and ſuch being his intention, he had nothing to regret 
upon the occaſion, and was ready to abide the conſequences. 
The Duke of Richmond afked the noble Lord if the in- 
habitants of London, for that was the expreffion ufed in the 
firſt paragraph of the noble Lord's letter, were a mob? Or if 
they were not inhabitants, which was a general deſcription, 
applying to men of every rank and deſcription, did not th2 
. expreſſed in that letter imply a diſapprobation 
of the inhabitants being permitted to carry arms? But did 
not the ſecond paragraph go ftill farther ? Did it not com- 
mand, or authoriſe, Colonel Twiſleton to take the arms from 
the citizens thus armed ? Was not this diſarming Engliſhmen, 
and with every poſſible aggravation of inſult and infuſftice, 
reſting out of their hands their own actual property, end 
the means of defending their lives and fortunes ? Here lis 
Grace, in p:oof of his argument, produced the letter, which 
was couched in the following terms, and preceded with the 
following title : | e 
* Copy of a letter from Lord Amherſt to Lieutenant 


Colonel T wiſleton ; a copy of which was the ſame day'offcia 


ſent to the ſeveral Aldermen of the City of Lond enn. 


Earl Ba- 
tut. 


Sir, | 

« received your letter of this date, on the ſubject of the 
inhabitants of the City being permitted to carry arms; and I 
cannot ſay more on the general ſubject than I mentioned in my 
letter to you of yeſterday's date, which was a clear diſappro- 
bation of that part of the Lord Mayor's plan, which regards 


rms. 
The Lord Preſident of the Council, Earl Bathurſt, faid, 
Got forbid that any man ſhould offer to deny or eontrovert 


the right of Proteſtant Engliſhmen to arm themſelves, = de- 
nee 


Serre eee 
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fence of their on houſes, or thoſe of their neighbours ; he 
doubted much whether that right could be maintain d on the 
broad ground laid down by his Grace. He was rather inclined 
to heſie ve the contrary, for, in his opinion, there was a wide 
difference between marching out in martial array, and aRing 
upon the defenſive, to protect mens liyes and properties; the 
latter was die the former might lead to many 
dangerous conſequences. 
he Duke of Richmond ſaid, he preſumed his Lordſhip had 

never read the leiter, otherwiſe he muſt have ſeen, that the 
firſt paragraph expreſſed a clear diſapprobation, not of truſting 
the people with arms, but of the Lord Mayor's plan, which 
plan propoſed to arm all the inhabitants or houſekeepers of 
every Ward: it was impoſſible for words to convey any thing 
more clear and explicit, | 

As to the legality of embodying and marching, or parading 
in martial array, he really did not well comprehend what the 
leatned and noble Lord meant. He believed a ſtate of defence 
included eve:y thing neceſlary to render it effective; or if it 
did not, it amounted in fact to no defence at all. 


Earl Talbot (Lord Steward of the Houſhold) ſaid, he did Earl To/ber, 


not conſider the ſp:ech from the throne in the ſame light it 
was uſually conſidered, the ſpeech of the Miniſter; he would 
conſiler it bona fide as the King's ſpeech, and treat it as ſuch : 
and he begged noble Lords on each fide of the Houſe, if there 
was a ſecond fide of the Houſe on the preſent occaſion, to 
receive it as the ſpeech of the King, and not as the ſpeech of 
the Miniſter, He believed moſt ſincerely that it was his 


Majeſty's ſpeech. 


377 


Duke of 
Richmend. 


The Duke of Richmond roſe once more, and ſaid he was puke of 
extremely happy to have an opportunity of withdrawing his Richnend. 


objections. That be found the paper from which he had read 


the motion when he firſt ſpoke upon it, was etroneouſſy worded. 


That he had then a correct copy of the motion in his hand, 
dy which he found, that the words immediate 1 70 were 
applied ſolely to thoſe caſes in which immediate relief had 
been given, and that “ His Majeſty's conſtitutional Govern» 
ment” was not mentioned in the motion, which only com- 
plimented his Majeſty on HIS r e e conduct.“ His 
Grace ſaid, be had always diſtinguiſhed between the perſonal 
aQs of his Majeſty and thoſe of his Miniſters, and he was as 
ready o applaud the one, as he had, on a. variety of occa- 
„* . eat 1 al Vikia | | Pay 
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ſions, ſhewn himſelf anxious to condemn and reprobate the 
other *. 20 (43131 | \- {6 Wy 0 
The Duke of Manchefter. ſaid; he could not paſs. over in 
filence one expreſſion in the addreſs; he meant that paflage 
which ſtated, generally, the ads commined by the rioters, to 
have amounted to Treaſon, -_ | 3 thaw en 91, 
Some particular acts of what were in themſelves no more 
than felony, might be interpreted to amount to a levying war 
within the realm againſt the perſon of the King, when the 
offenders were totally ignorant of the crime they were com- 
mitting in contemplation of law, and the punithment they 
might incur. Even ſuch was the effect of cenſiruct ius treaſon, 
that what the ingenuity of able and willing lawyers might 
ſtretch to be an act of treaſon, in one point of view, conſidered 
in another, would be conſidered no more than as a mere treſ- 
paſs, or trifling miſdemeanor. He wiſhed therefore, that the 
word treaſon was omitted in the addreſs, as by ſtanding there, 
it would have the appearance of prejudgment, and an intention 
to perſecute. Indeed, that paſſage, as it ſtood in the zddreks, 
might be employed in effecting the worſt and moſt cruel pur- 
poſes; whereas if omitted, ſuch omiſſion would not preclude 
the Crown, or its officers, from ſetting on foot ſuch ſpecies of 
proſecution, as ſhould ſeem, upon future enquiry, to be appli- 
caÞle to the nature of the cherges brought againſt che ſeveral 


While his Grace was fpeaking, there were vifible marks of 


diſorder, particularly near the table, and. between that and 
the Biſhop's Bench: upon which, after calling upon Miniſters 
for an anfwer, he fat down, he ſaid, in expectation of imme- 
diately receiving one. A- pauſe enſued, of more than a mi- 
nute, and no noble Lord offering to riſe, the Lord Preſident 


obſerving juſt acroſs the table, that the word ſelony, as well 


as treaſon, was mentioned in the ſpeech, and conſequently 


— Ds os 11189 201] (34 £27 - 


that neither crime: was defined. His Grace roſe a ſecond 
time, and obſerved, that no noble Lord in Adminiſtration had 
deigned to give him an anſwer, | o wal 


109% QUIT 02. bag? lis (0 


„The reaſon of chis:Grace!s fadden change of ſentiments was 


this: Before he firſt roſe he had aſked to ſee a copy of the motion 


Momaddreſs; hen the. Lard Chancellor put into his hand a, copy 


2 


$4. 8 f 
| end "The miſtake was diſcovered in the cdurſe of the 
debate, While L 


* 


ſhip, had. received two ef6re from à noble Viſcount 


11 180 m, As it Was intended by be, made, and which copy his 
is | 


ord Talbot was Tpeaking, and his Grace per- 
ceiving that the two objectionable paſſages had been ſtruck out, 
in the addreſs moved by the noble Duke, acquieſced, and re- 
mained conteuted, that the motion ſhould be unanimouſly agreed te.. 
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Fart Mansfield for ſome time argued, that the cauſe and Ea Mans 
proceedings of the late riots were formed upon a ſyſtematic Ala. 


plan, to deſtroy the Conſtitution, and overturn the Govern- 
ment: after which his Lordſhip went on. | 

My Lords, 1 found it the more neceſſary to dwell upon 
theſe particulars ; becauſe the tranſaction- 7 Pan recounted, 
relate as well to the danger this metropolis was in of bei 
totally deſtroyed, as to the facts which lead to the obſervations 
Jam now going to trouble you with, in point of law and 
obvious conſt: uction. 

It has been taken for granted, my Lords, and I wiſh ſin- 
cerely the talk had fallen upon ſome other noble Lord, that 
his Majeſty, in the orders he gave reſpecting the riots, acted 
merely upon his prerogative, as being entruſted with the pro- 
tection and preſervation of the ſtate, in caſes ariſing from ne- 
ceſſity, and not provided for in the ordinary contemplation 
and execution of law. This, I take it, is a point that ought 
to be fully explained. I take the caſe to be exactly the reverſe, 
and that his Majeſty, with the advice of his Miniſters, ated 
perfectly and ſtrictly agrecable to law, and the principles of 
the conſtitution ; and I will give you my reaſons within as 
ſhort a compaſs as poſſible, I have not conſulted books; 
* Indeed, I have na books- to confult:”” but as well as my 
memory ſerves me, let us ſee, my Lords, how the facts and 
the law ſtands, and reflect a light upon each other,” 12 

The noble Duke who ſpoke laſt (Mancheſter) obſerves, 
that conſtructive treaſon is a dangerous thing, but con- 
ſtructive treaſon is here totally out of the queſtion. The 
crime, as applied to the fact, is palpable and direct; pulling 
down all incloſures, demoliſhiog all brothels or bawdy- houſes, 
or chapels, making inſurrections, in order to redreſs grievances, 
real or pretended, is levying war within the realm, and againft 
the King, though they have no delign againſt his perſon ; 
becauſe they invade his prerogative by attempting to do that 
by private authority which he by his office is bound to do; 
to lower the price of victuals contrary to law ; to reform the 
law or religion of the ſtate, &c, theſe, with all their ſeveral 
ſpecies, are deemed levying war within the realm, and of 
courſe againſt the King, becauſe they all tend to uſurp upon 
the power of the King, who is the acting repreſentative of 
the whole Legiſlature. % Mi of eig 
_ | Befides thoſe overt- acts of treaſon now recounted, the moſt 
or all of which the infurgents were guilty of, they were guilty 
of ſeveral acts of felony, ſuch as burning private property, and 
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demoliſhing private houſes; and committing ſeveral acts of 
robb ry and open violence. lg so 14 tomy, | 

Here then, my L'rds, we will find the true ground upon 
which his Majeſty, by the advice of his Miniſters, I preſume, 
proceeded. 1 do not pretend to ſpeak from any previous 
knowledge or communication, for I never heard, was preſent, 
or.contulted upon the meaſures adopted by his Majeſty's con- 
fiaential ſervants z but it appears mot clearly to me, that not 
only every man may legally interfere to ſuppreſs a riot, much 


more prevent act ot felony. treaſoa, and rebellion, in his private 


capacity, but he is bound to do it as an act of duty; and if 
called upon by a magiſtrate, is puniſhable in caſe of refuſal. 
What any ſingle individual may lawfully du, ſo may any num- 
ber aſſembled, for a iawful purpoſe, which the ſupprefiion of 


riots,  tumults, and inſuriections certaialy ae. It would be 


needleſs to endeavour to prove, that what a private man may 


undertake tu perform may be performed by a magiſtrate, who 


is (p:cially au.-hurifed by law for the purpoſe af keeping the 
pe ce. 1 is the peculiar buſineſs of ail conſtables to appte- 


hend rioters, and o endeavour to diſperſe all unlawſul aflem- 


blies 3 0 apprehend the petſons ſo offending, and in caſe of 
reuſtance, to attack, wound, nay kill thoſe who ſhall continue 


to teſiſt. The very act of apprehendiny in arms the perſon, 


with every ec ſſaty power for the effectual performance of 


the duty preſcribed by the law; and conſequently every perſon 


actiug in ſupport f the law is juſtifiable reſpecting ſuch ads 


as: may ariſe in Conſequence of a 'aichful and proper diſcharge - 
of the duties, annexed to his office, if he does not abuſe the 


pamer:legally veſted in him, which may in that caſe, according 


to the circumſtances accompanying the tranſaction, degenerate 

into an illegal act, though profeſſ diy committed under the 
colour ot pretex of law. Theſe ſeve al pol tions take to be 
incontroveitible. A private man, if he ſees a perſon commit- 


ting gan uola ful act, more pa t culatly an act amounting to a 


violent h each of the peace, felony, or treaſon, may apprehend 


theroſtender, and in his attempt to apprehend him may uſe 


foros 40 comp-l him, not to ſubmit to him, but to the law. 


Y 3 


Wbat a prigate man may de, -a_ magiſtrate or peace officer may 


clearly undertake ;{ and according to the neceſſity of the caſe, 
zip; tom ti e ranger to e appreh-nded, any number of men 


aſſemhled or called together for the purpoſe are juſtified to 
perform; T bis doctrine I take to be clear and indiſputable, 


with albabe poſſible conſequences which can flow from it, and 
to Sethe true foun ati en for calling in of the military power 


The 


fo aliiſt in quelling the late riots. . 
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he perſons who aſſiſted in the ſuppreſſion of thoſe riots 
ant] tumults, in contemplation of law; are to be conſidered as 
mere priv te ind viduals, acting according to law, and upon 
any abuſe of the legal power with which they were inveſted, 
are amenable to the laws of their country. For inſtance, 
fappoſing a ſoldier, or any other military perſon, who acted 
in the courſe" of the late riots, had exceeded the powers with 
which he was'inveſted, I have not a ſingle doubt but he is 
liable to be tried and puniſhed, not by martial law, but by the 
common and ſtatute law of the realm ; conſequently the falſe 
idea that we are living under a military government, or that the 
military have any more power, or other power, ſince the com- 
mencement of the riots, is the point which I roſe to refute, 
and on that ground to remove thoſe idle and ill- founded ap- 
pretienſions, that any part of the laws or the conſtitution are 
either ſuſpended or have been diſpenſed with. 

believe this great miſtake has chiefly ariſen from the gene- 


ral underſtanding of the 1ſt of Geo. the Firſt, a law ſpecially 


enacted for preventing riots in the firſt inſtance, and by con- 
ſequences for preventing in the end felonious or treaſonable 


infurreQions. By that law it is provided, that if twelve per- 
ſons ot more, being unlawfully, riotouſly, and tumultuouſly 
aſſembled," to the public diſturbance of the peace, and being 

required to diſperſe by any Juſtice of the Peace, Sheriff, 
Mayor,” Batff, &c. and within one hour after proclamation ' 


made to them to diſperſe, continue aſſembled, that all perſons 


lo tefuſing to diſperſe, &c. ſhall be deemed felons without 
benefit of Clergy. ' The act of feleny, namely, the refuſal to 
diſperſe within one hour after proclamation made, conſtitutes 
the felony,” which, as ſoon as conſtituted, puts the offenders 
in the ſituat on of all other felons, namely, to be apprehended”: 


* 
= 


by every poſſible means, and if taken and convicted, to ſuffer 


in common with other felons the pains of death. 


* _- 


[After putting this matter in ſeveral points of view, his 
Lordſhip proceeded}, My Lord, I have ſeveral ſtrong reaſons - 
to incline me to believe, that the late riots originated from 
motives very different from thoſe which have been avowed. 
They point d their reſentments towards ſeveral object, which 
Ido not think the looked upon to be Juſt objects of their reſent- 
ments; and againſt me among the reſt, I can ſay, in the pre- 
ſence of all your Lordſhips, that when the bil} came up from 
the other Houſe, and afterwards in all its ſucceffive ſtages 7 
through 'this Houſe, that I never opened my lips on the oc. 
caſion, nor, as well as I can at this diſtance of time charge 
my memory, do I recollect that [ was once preſent — g © 
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paſſage through this Houſe, My principles of not wiſhing 
to diſturb any man merely for conſcience ſake are pretty well 
known;z and many of thoſe who are ſuppoſed t have formed 
the late mobs are not ignorant of my general tolerating prin- 
Ciples, when tolerating ſectaries does not portend ny miſchief 
to the ſtate. I have held theſe opinions reſpecting Diſſenters 
from the eſtabliſhed Church of ali de naminations; and the 
ſect in particular who are uſually called Methodiſts well know, 
that when attempts were repeatedly made to difturb them in 
the enjoyment of their religious worſhip, I have always diſ- 
couraged.it, and condemned any attempt of the kind, as un- 
worthy of the Proteſtant religion, the purity of whoſe doctrines, 


A. 1780. 


and not perſecution, ſhould be the only incentive to bring 


proſclytes into her boſom. I was of the fame opinion reſpect- 
ing the Reman Catholics ; and though, as I obſerved before, 
J had no hand, directly ot indirectly, in the law which has 
furniſhed a pretext for the late dangerous inſurrections, I 
ſhall ever be of opinion that they, in common with the reſt of 
his Majeſty's ſubjects, ſhould be allowed every poſſible in- 
ence conſiſtent with the ſafety of the ſtate. 

n the whole, my Lords, while I deprecate and ſincerely 
lament the cauſe which rendered it indiſpenfibly neceſſary to 
call out the military to aſſiit in the ſuppreſſion of the late diſ- 
turbances, I am clearly of opinion, that no ſteps have been 
taken which were not ſtrictl) legal, as well as fully juſtifiable 
in point of policy: Certainly the civ l power, whether though 
native imbecility, through neglect, or the v:ry formidable force 
they would ha; e been obliged to contend wich, were unequal 
to the taſk of ſaupprefling the riots, and putting an end to the 
inſurrection. The rabble had augmented their numbers by 
ſetting the felons at liberty. If the miitary had not been 
called in, none of your Lordſhips can heſitate to agree with 
me, that Mithin a very few hours the capital w-ald have been in 
flames, and ſhortly reduced to an heap of rubbiſh. The 
King's prerogative is clearly out of the queſtion. His Ma- 
jeſty, and thoſe who have adviſed him, have acted ſtrialy 
cenformab'e to law. The military have been called in, and 
very wiſely called in, not as ſoldicrs, but as citizens: no mat- 
ter "whether their coats be red or brown, they have been called 
in aid of the laws, not to ſubvert them, or overturn the con- 
ſtitution, but to preſorve bath. 6 MY 
The queſtion was put from the woolſack, as uſual, and 
agreed to nemine_ diſſentiente. 


A committee was inftantly named, who withdrew for 4 
few minutes, and then returncd with an addreſs, and the = 
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being read, paragraph by paragraph, by the clerk at the table, 
it Was unanimouſly-upproved of, and ordered to be preſented 

the next day by the. Lords with white ſtaves. | 

„As ſoon as this buſineſs was diſpoſed of, the Preſident of Earl Ba 
the Council, Eail: Bathurſt, roſe, and obſerved, that in the i. 
progteſs of the late riots and diſturbances, ſeveral goals had 
been broke open, on which account, Sheriffs, goalers, &c. were 
liable to great inconveniencies in the ordinary operation of 
law. The perſons who were thus become liable to heavy fines' 

and grievous puniſhments, through no fault of theirs, were, 

in his opinion, become proper objetts of Parliamentary care 

and protection; to effect which, he ſhould move for leave to 
being in a bill, for indemnifying them againſt all proſecutions, 
Which, by law, they were now liable to, at the ſuit of the 
— or of private perſons. His Lordſhip accordingly 

mov „ l 
That the Judges be directed to prepare a bill to prevent 

any miſchief or inconvenience that may ariſe to Sheriffs, 
gaolers, ſuitors, priſoners, and others, by the priſoners in the 
ſeveral: goals of the counties of Middleſex and Surrey, the 
city of London, and other places, having been ſet at liberty 
during: the late tumults and inſurrections. Agreed io. 

Nd ref une 21 j2 15 

The Duke of Craflaotadh he had obſerved from the votes Duke ef 
of the other | Houſe, that a bill had been brought in there for &rfton- 
repealing the late act reſpecting the Roman Catholics, His 
Grace thought the Right Reverend Bench ought to be con- 
ſulted in the matter; and he ſubmitted to their Lordſhips, 
whether it would not be more proper that the Biſhops ſhould 
take the law into conſideration, and that the modification of 
it ſnould originate in that Houie. 957 to non ni bells 

Tbe Biſhop of Peterlorongh. If I interrupt your Lordſhips Rihop ot 
attention from what is more worthy of it, it is only with your Pererbe- 
permiſſion to unburthen my mind, by faying a fe words on 
a ſubject which I confeſs hangs heavy upon it, and my apology 
for doing it now is, that my other avocations of duty may pro- 
dably. prevent my attendance on the intended bill in-its/progreſs 
through this Houſe. I take it to be an indiſputable maxim, 
bunded on experience, that ſo long as prejudices and paſſions: 
form apart of human nature, there is no preſerving any go- 
ernment whatever in peace and ſecurity without attending ito 
them, I take it alfo to be the principle of this, and every free« 
ſte ſo to lead and direct the inclinations of thepeoplegasto-con- 
hate their coufidence and affections, ' rather than by violently” 
vntradicting their general character to force an unwilling obedie 

_ ence 
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ence to authority. In making new laws therefore, af abrogating 
«thoſe which have the ſandbon- of ty and popular opinion, 
it is not ſufficient, chat we be ſati | raalonableneſs, 


the juſtice and-humani of dhe mealure, not of .the..princi 
and intentions of — who propoſe it. Policy and — ar 
require, in the legiſlature, an attention, not only to what the 
meaſure is in itſelf, abſtractedly conſidered, nn 
ue ons and/effetts. wd ail ny ew } 
It was in this view of things, made ts hom 
of the bill for the relief of Roman Catholics, to ſubmit to 
your rdſhips conſideration, the propriety there was in giving 
it a ſerious and mature deliberation; I was ſatisfied, that the 
principle of the bill was conſiſtent with reaſon, juſtice, and 
Chriſtian benevolence; and I was convinced that the honourable 
meniber-who-introduced the bill into the other Houſe, and the 
noble Lord who ſupported it in this, were men deſervedly of the 
- rſt eſtimation for integrity in private liſe; and in their public 
conduct, — = = 
n*zealous advocates for the civil and religious rights of the Con- 
ſtitution. But, my Lords, I was apprenenſive the bill was of 2 
nature, as that, if not guarded with the utmoſt caution, might be 
miſconceived- and miſrepreſented, and thereby afford too much 
— — The times too appeared to me 
peculiarly unfavourable for ſuch an experiment, becauſe engaged 
as we were in our fatal conteſt with America, and a rupture 
1 as well as France, in my opinion inevitable, I 
Seeed nothing but the phrenay of religious ul was wait 
"Firing howore, var wha | has 60 air a er 
however, that what I had to offer far the delay. of 
not ſeem to meet the ſenſe. of the Houſe, and that 
bo - 2 — I conceived that the leſs which 
was fad, capable of giving alarm, the better. I did not then 
"-partigularize ane or two, which, with your 
| == — preſent, in hopes, that if they de- 
any artentbon, as > rl be provided. againſt in the bill, 
yy 1 — — — 2 Sag 
The bilf appeared to me materially defective, in that, while it 
"relief from the moſt rigorous. reſtraint upon the exerciſe of 
. 
into 


ä —— in ſorce againſt — of, or teaching the 
"*Roittart Oatholie Migion at all 3. but if any relief Was 
— it ſurely did not mean to deprive parents: of * is: 
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3 or authoriſed by the King. The letter _— 


2 DONG 11297 
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right heir ſo deprived, ou!” the nett. in rem fer ger get the 


has Fn reit but by x tay -fiit, 8 m1g 0 
tedious, and eExpeniive at leaſt, if not Kenne. "Thele, my 
Lorde, are the principal points in Which 5 bill bas appeared ta 
mae,” fromthe firſt, r and defesctve, 1 do. not mean 1 to 
A repeal, Nor wifh'to have it pto bled, for no man is 
more a friend to toleration than myſelf ; itt muſt n "a 
tit Fam an Engliſh Bifhop, and Wan to attend to the ſecurity 
— 14 eſtabliſhed region. My objections are ſubmitted t t | to your 
Lordffiips, in hope, chat if they appear deferving attention, row 
mode may be adopted, in the bill now in agitation, for to Jenes 
the laſt Tefs exceptionable than it appears to be. T particularly 
addrefs myſelf 1 to thoſe who are moſt ſtrenudus in its favour, 
that they may not leave the Roman Catholics, at, laſt, in 2 
worſe = ae than oof | found them. 
— andaff profeſſed himſelf warmly i in "favour 
why Wa ee 


Phe Biſhop of Nocheſter faid a few words in favour of the 
Raman Cittholic bill. After which the ſubject dropped, 

The order of the day was now called for, and, on the Duke 
 Richmond's motion, the letters of Lord Amkerſt to Colo: 
Fwiſleton, the'plan of an affociation by the Lord Mayor, and 
ES rights in the 2d of William and | WER 


The Duke of Richmond (aid, that the command, FER 7 
ini the lerter of the 1 was contrary to the poſitive priyilef 
f the fab of this 3 4 Becki it Away ry t 
I bee og was not to conſider, at that, 
the meaſures were, "that 
g the forte of the e gel 
— — * 1 os of the civil It 
ED becauſe the occaſion might make it neceſſary, 
th confides, chat A ſuch meaſure, the noble Lord, who, by 
at the head of the ſtaff, is the commanding offer, was 
with's power over the lives and propertics of. the inha- 
to the military power, and the m . 
was in his hands. The occaſion was pe 8 
confuſion of buſineſs ; Audi the be Lord. 
| excuſs de would be inſtantly filenced, Wi 
thei 1 5 and at 'this criſis, he wrote 7 the officer com- 


g the military ſtation in the city, and gave Hint” or- 
rs i take arms from the hands of all * — mes 


8 


% 
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been produced in explanation of this, confirmed inſtead of con- 
it; for it faid, that he could got add any thing do 
he had ſaid in his former letter.” 

r letters, he ſaid, were depoſited in the public archives, 
aa they would deſcend to poſterity 8 recedent of 
4 moſt violent and 1 infringement of the conſtitu- 
hoy „ if no reſolution of cenſure and.ditapprobation was entered 

th records of Parliament. He had nothing to do with the 
goble Lord's intention: his intention might be perfectly inno- 
cent, nay, it might be laudable. But the letter of the order was 
dangerous ; z. future advantage might be taken of it to the deſtruc- 
tion of our freedom, and therefore it was that he ce" Wie wiſhed 
their Lordſhips to come to a reſolution on the ſub 

He therefate moved, © That the letter of Jelly Lord, Am- 
herſt to Colonel Twiſleton, dated the 13th of June, was an un- 
garages 3 to deprive the — ſubjects of * 
em ir legal pro Was contrary to 
fundamental principle of pb ah cy and a violation of the 
Priviegs declared in the Bill of Rights, that every Proteſtant 

ject of this empire ſhall be F arms in his own 


ence.“ 2 

The Earl of Carliſie oppoſed the motion. He —  — Earl of 
outrages that had been committed by the mob, and ſaid, that life. 

tow when, he looked back upon the dreadful ſcene which Was 

paſt, he looked upon the whole as a viſion. Like.a man rouſed 
2 fearful dream, he doubted whether he had been awake. 

In ſuch a ſituation he ſaid that allowance ought to be S _ 

« Tetter written by the officer entruſted with * eammand, who ....  - 

might not be ſuppoſed to have ſtudied ſo much the art off 1 

4 Etter, as of arranging an army. But e 

EE 


atk bing for funk defence The. belt. 
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Wee and propriety of the meaſure. Beth. 

The Duke of Grafton ſupplicated W 
rai ſuch a letter to deſcend; as a record and p 
without ſome mark of their une den 


7 Duke of 
. Graftons 


be to the motion would be Nes to the Ia F 5 ö 
olight at leaſt to take ſome gentle I of K 


Pri 


ſition, and of ow); e on. ages * 
| ive an antidote to 
q Tr np ed 9 5 e 
negative that he Moy put 55 
Were to be juſtified 1 be. 
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which maditated the Geruch of 'the metropolis.” Te ebe 
like the ſhadows of a dream. ret Teak 
- He wiſhed that they had palſed < Wee $ fabric of 


TNT a wreck behind. r there was a 
_awzeck that would fix a ſtain 2 the national caracter. In 
che wild uproar and confuſion © 


this ſcene, Lord Amherſt' had 
iven this order. And it was clear! intended to ge ho [Further 
to diſarm ſuſpicious perſons, who, at this time, were pa- 
rading the ſtreets with ruſty armour, and who might belong: to 
the rioters. That this was the clear intention of the order was 
evident from the acceptation of Colonel Twifleton. He had 
conceived it exactly in that way, and had obeyed it in that Way, 
The Earl of worth blamed Adminiſtration wa 
negligence and remiſſneſs. — 5. 

e Gordon's advertiſement on Monday, — 
that they could have to take any ene \preveiition 
not met upon it tilt Friday. He had, 
a natural cui, which he inherited, and hich- often 
2 e morning walks, and look into the world, at- 


i | 


hi 


: 


to 
xd the meeting in St, George's Fields, and followed them 
foot ; * appeared ſober and ſerious, and à hundred 
would have diſperſed them. He traced them cheir 
veral routes, mg day to day, till the Th following, 
ich he conſidered as the day of their aifſotution'; and in all 
ravages he could not conceive that there was any ptan. It 
to him, that they proceeded from outrage to outrage 
remiſſneſs of Government. There appeared no frenzy 
but a mere thirſt of pillage. Tt was Government 
| to have the frenzy. — that eneou- 
joNS, But Thurdde lution,” and 


: 


1 05 


this letter was not written till the ee ere 


be no weight therefore in the argumierit, that ĩt was written 


en it was written Wheri the dan- 


was over: it was therefore to be prefumed that "it was the 
ffect of deliberation. 

550 Was it, he aſked, a cabinet letter, or merely Lord Amie 
Amherſt anſwered, that it was hit own letter.) It was, 


E to be conſidered as a meaſure taken upen due con- 


tion ; and it was of ſo ſerious and alatming à nature; 'that 


-7G hoped in ſome ſhape or another it would'be cenſured dy Par- 


{1 


Lord mt 1 — Trunſbend; juſtified Lord Amherſt very hy. lle 


121 


it as not to be Ganeivel, that in the ſituation in Weh — 


Lord was ed, he could nice attention to — 
engag pay — 


i No 


, pxethons ; or, that 


Jar e 
lkeſthe 
| ſuch an impreſſion on their 


n 
chat 3 man educated, in the be ac- 
| with all che D ge 8 Bil of R Bong 1 
wreck of the late diſturbances would net 
fabric; of a viſion. He hoped that! it would leave 
Lordſhips, as would induce them to 


deviſe 2 plan for the 8 the police of this country and 


bor ſuperſeding the pecellity of calling i in the affiſtance of the mi- 
_ litary-when tbe, civil. power was inſufficient. He faid thatgurs 


was.the moſt wretched and incompetent ſy {tem of pofiice of any 
n Europe. Sometime ago he had ſuggeſted «play 


J country i 
which had — ſecxeted and eee as the wilden reverie of 


poligcal madneſs, It had ſuice, however, been proved to be 


ies best defence. of this city. The plan was a well regulated 


ili 
| und- make 3 it the ſubject of a ſuture diſcuſſion. | 
The Duke of Richnand agreed with Lord Ravenſworth, that nr | 


ed that their Lordſhips- would attend to this, 


* 


. 
— 


much, if nat all, of, e diſturbance and calamity was owing — 


remiſſneſs of Miniſters, Their conduct, in every in- 


ſtance, had been blameable. A Ruſſian had been taken in the 
_- Sardinian chapel active in ſelony he had been fully committed, 
hut had been {et at liberty by an order from a Secretary. of State, 
to pay a very improper. compliment to the Ruſſian Court. No- 
dice Was given of the deſign upon, the Fleet twenty-four hours 
deore the time -the priſoners had had leiſure to remove all 
their goods and F and yet no ſlep was taken to Prevent 


_ the 


conflagratioi 
He had <> it faid, and if ſo, it was a: ſharneful conduct, 


, f tar. Miniſters had.retained all the principal and eminent cauwnſel 


ite” HEE againſt the unfortunate Lord: George \Gor- 


don. He. haped ſor the, dignity of juſtice that this was not 

dag — if it. Was, that Government would de aſhamed of it 

<3 upon 'teflection, and correct their error. 2 

He hom adverted to the doctrine publiſhed by Lend Makiiclt 

bon a former. day. That when. acts of felony” were comitiitticg 

or com all men, ſoldiers as well as common ſubſects, 
the 


were Ju ifled in proceeding to force, without waiting for 


* - fngirveiition'! of..,a;.civil magiſtrate, He laid, he very Much 


approved of the doctrine in part} but it was liable to ar 


N cn Which he wiſhed to have cleared up: there was no Rog, 


* then the Gainmon law of the land juſtiſy the ring toy inter- 


Aces erh 
demnity? No diſtinction was fai aid to be mmadeleruranghe Re» 2 
havnt ordinary man; they were both te to make uſe of their diſ- 


to wait for the orders of the civil power. Did 


„or was it an extraordinary exertion, which che 
could juſtiſy, which. demanded antact 


exetion, 


r A. 1780. 


S Nn 
Now, when n be conſidered how diffegent the power. of the 
ſoldier and the tnan was, how different 10 . lire 
— that big Sorel a compl 

country as amy in Eutope, and that the Givi} e 
ifficient to feign in and eontract the mifitat a ne de 
r napiſy and ds uſe their | 
— * dy een 
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d 25 matter juſti . de ve common lar ofthe Jab 

SFA to be juſtified by 2 add of Bhs 

e r 0 brod 
rere this wasn 

V country in euery ſenſe of the word. He had 
was time for, him to leave that Houſe bur i chis w. 

x declared be would never enter i ago 

The. eld now roſe, ee be hefe: Mon 

{os lene judges, and that Parliament camo to ald. 

e 60.06 bject. 1 that when a felony was coms' 


. proſent mer 
ax aut 1 exert lves, and if they could not 


n in — _ 
A age FN 2 
The Pyke ſtill ln raph. the ground, that unleſa 
Ar between the military with arms in their: 
15 . „ == 


17 


- Word 16 


nc the the late 
mw Pho rai 
baba 
IT, 


ja 
Ne ＋ oi — 

7 f he had been much aſſiſted by a noble Mag Lord 4 

ty a noble Lord, a volunteer 3 Andoindeed! by all , 00 


e 


W men, in the late diſturbances zo and they me- 
N 


r the thanks 5 of the Houſe, i U 120? lung 22 
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i cove of the Stefan Ambler in 
L. s-inn- fields, on Fray night the ad inſtant, among the 
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relative to that tranſaction were, that the perſon thus apprehended 
in the execution of this very criminal act, was given legally in 
charge, after having been examined before a . roo not- 
tanding which, the criminal was diſcharged, b an order 
from the — of State, contrary to the duc of law, 
Ford Loughborough roic far the fir/t time, and begged leave to 
ſet We noble Duke right. The Ruffian officer, he ,could fay, 
was never commi nor regularly in cuſtody. He was 
> tre anos whole tranſaction, and would inform their 
ſhips what came to his knowledge concerning the ſubject, 
The Ruſſian officer was found among the mob in the chapel, 
nor was he apprehended in the reſence of any of the officers 
ho were named in the noble Duke's motion. Mr. Mahon 
could give no evidence, for this reaſon, that he publicly declared 
in print that he never offered to proſecute an) of the xioters, 
nor had it in his power. The truth yas, that the Ruſſian 


officer appeared to have behayed in a very unbecoming manner, 


was ſeen exciting the rabble to commit miſchief. For this 
offence, and being found in the chapel, he was appreh-ed, 
and brought into the Ambaſſador's houſe, When there, he was 
queſtioned as to his buſineſs ; who he was; and $0 whom he wis 
known ? He replied, that he was an officer, and was agquanted 
-with ſeveral of bo e foreign Miniſters, | Being #fked by hom, be 
— with Moay. Legencau, the Genbeſe Kefideyt, hat 
leman - in the houſe, was aſked whether he Kine tlie 

2 The t faid he had no knowledge whatever of 

Aſked, if he knew any other pexſon of rank or character? 


4 — he did, Mon. Cordon, the Ambaſſador in whoſe houſe he 
- then Was. The Ambaſſador was according ngly called down ſtairs, 


diſclaimed any 'knovledge of him. This afforded 
— — e 
"here was ug charge againſt him, but from the ſuſpicious cite 
-eafpſtances now related, it was 5 ' bref tiinnny 
under che care of à carporal. One of the officers, howeyer, 
faid, he would — 2 him himſelf. On the next day, 


| hp he Ruſſian Ambaſiador applied to the Secretary of State 


Pere of 


diſcharg e, as knowing him to be a man of Honour and 
er — at liberty. This was a mu fu of the 


ue. —— never commi 
The Duke of Richmond e expreſſed his aſtdhiſhment uche law 


3 laid down by the laſt ſpeaker. Here was a man apprehended 


ee Lond days himſelf,” that he. behaved in a very 


"aflifting in a riot, attentleꝗ with circumſtances of capital felony, 


manner; nay more, that he was exciting che rioters. 


ie you ene that 7 1 the N l of twa 
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ſons under the fame n who | poſitively diſclaimed any 
ledge of him ; 17 a "moſt — — — 
. he tha be alt not be legally held, becauſe 
eons hy arly committed; a moſt novel, 
; IR of law de indeed It is plain, that this Ruſſian 2 

eman N preci ax Bob 1 25 a ag hey 
rioter who was ap evening , 7 — 

Lord has told you ſo himſelf. If therefore a — 


d Vene ſaid, the Ruſſian Miniſter had made an appli- Lord Ster- 
N to him relative to the detention of the Ruſſian officer, . 
whom he repreſented as hày ing been detained merely from his 
being found in a mob, whither he had been led y an. idle 
curiolity ; and as to his being apprehended in the chapel, it 
aroſe from accident, as had been ſtated by the noble Lord near 
him (Loughborough), for he wes forced 15 the crowd into it, 
entirely againſt his will. As ſoon as the application was made 
to him, he inſtantly gave directions to his Under ny bo 
write to the c officer to releaſe the priſoner. He 
looked upon himſelf as reſponſible as if he had wrote and fi 
the order for releaſing the priſoner himſelf, as it was written 
his direMon. If the officer had been regularly committed, or: 
charged, he ſhould not haye interfered ; but this was all he 
knew of the matter, and he looked upon himſelf fully juſtified 
in what he =P 

The Duke 'of Richmond contended, that it was ſomething Duke of 
err „or having been forced, by the Riehen. 

a5 ende. ? Ruſſian © officer into the 

wire ws This he could e, but did not. * 
7 draw concluſions from which were not 
ore their Lordſhips; he would ſolely confine him 
d before the Magiſtrate, and till the time of the 
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there were witneſſes ready to prove it on him at the time; and 
he was given in charge ta the military in common wich the 

of the rioters, in order to undergo a regular examination the 

Hex da but previous to that examination, the offender ob- 


tained | liberty in the manner related by the noble V ifrount 
in the green nbbon (Stormont). What does that noble Lord 


fa or has the. Confidence to tell you? That upon an appli- 
cation from the Ruſſian Miniſter, without enquiring into any 
one circumſtance whatever, having been certified of the nature 
of the offence charged upon him, without learning what 
ground of juſtification he ſet up to prove himſelf innocent, 
without applying to the Officer in whoſe charge or cuſtody he 
- was entruſted, or the civil magiſtrate before. vhm he was 
_ charged {in ſhort, without enquiring what was his crime, 


Whether high treaſon, felony, or a ſimple breach of the peace; 


the noble Viſcount informs you, with all poſſible unembar- 
raſſment, that hearing 2 repreſentation from the offender himſelf, 
21 his o innocence, for the repreſentation of the Ruſſian Mi- 
niſter had no other ground but what the offender pleaſed to 
inſtruct him, his Lordſhip ſets this man at liberty. His Grace 
moved, that Major-general Williams, commanding a detach- 
ment of the Guards at the Sardinian Ambaſſador's houſe in 
Lincoln's-inn- fields, be be ordered to attend at the Bar on Monday 
neit. But upon the queſtion being put, it was a in mn 
negative. Adjourned to * 20th. ,- 
une 30. 
Deen Bone Lacs Bil vas ere. there months 


PER. Age: to ** dias ben ler of the day. for the i com- 
of Canter. mipment of the Bill — Roman Catholics, the Archbiſhop 


* 


Canterbury roſe up, and in a ſhort ſpeech, made 

of the warmeſt attachment to the generous principles of tole- 
— = long as ſuch toleration did not threaten to effect or 
endanger the civil and religious eſtabliſtmment of the ſtate; 


| 4 1 it as his ſincere opinion, that the doctrines of the Church 
n 


gland contained the moſt undoubted documents and 


* 
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i ſo ung motich te we Tag vv 
„That an — — de preſented to his Majefty re- 
queſting him that he will de — pleaſed to give Grechens 
to the Reverend Bench of Biſhops, that they do every one give 

orders to the ſeveral clergymen within their diſtinct ] 
juriſdictions, to make an cxaCt enumeration of the Roman Ga- 
-tholics within their diſtricts, and that the ſame'be Hid before the 
»Mauſs:in fel of the next ſeſhon.,”? oo or 
.. The Biſhop of Durham ſaid he had already; in part, made Bifhop of 
an enquiry ſimilat to that juſt now wiſhed for by che noble Purbam. 
Lord. When this deſeription of men were enumerated about 
- 2 century ago, by an eminent divine, Dr. Gaſtrell, the total 
amount at that time was 68,000. The amount of thafe zeliding 
. particular county of Cheſter,- which is: more peeu- , 
arly diſtinguiſhed for Roman Catholic inhabitants tam any _ = 
other that was at that time, 37,000. In the year 1667 a _ 
ſFecondi calculation had been made in that county, and be 
amount was 25,000: Another calculation had been recently 
made in the ſame diſtrict, and it was found that chere · were no 
more than 16,000 at molt. The inference from a compariſon 
of theſe various computations in this particular. diſtrict -was 
clearly this,---that a general diminuton had taken place 20 2 
2 
4 


— the kingdom; and that the number ef Remnn 
Catholics, upon the whole, was nearly leſſened one half within | "i 
the ſpace alluded to. * * 
«The Reverend Bench having no objection to the mation cc 
propoſed by the noble Earl, it was agreed to unanimouſly- —— 
Ihe order of the day bring now read the Howe eres 

itſelf into a Committee, Lord Oxford in the Chair, for taking . 

o conſideration the various Clauſes in the Bil}-{for — 


<9 hays of 15 Biſhop of 
from the teaching or Winct ev. 
The yew Peelate” mafkd, 


A — — 
— —— ——— — 


| Viſtop of 
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of The Biſhop of Durham oppoſed chis amendment. In one 

Daran. paft öf it he being much againſts Roman Catholics being per- 
mittsd to trach de A motion was made, at the ſug- 
geſtion of the'above. R everend Prelate, for deſerring the further 
conſideration of the bill before the Houſe. The — of 
Rockingham and the. Lord, Chapreller: objected to this, and the 
motion 5 accordingly withdrawn, . _ 

After Tfbine farther alteration, and on its being repre 

char there were till other penalties. in exiſtence again Roman 

Eechiolics for their atteinpting to keep day-ſchools, the Biſhop 
of Durham withdrew his objections, N 
r e Da 


"The order of the da) was — + «SVG the repart 
amendmencs made in the bil for ſecuring the Froteſtant i 


9892 As ſoon as the firſt ee read, the Archbiſt 
bury. S 9 ates agaldng. o._fullJethreind of hi 


faid,' that after having fully. conſulted the 
* 5 


from che Commons, hs was forry to Gy it, doe felt it as part 
of his duty to acquaint their Lordſhips, that he muſt Aer 
with the amendments as they then ſtood. 

The Bithop of St. David's followed the Archbiſhop of 


E. David:. 5D, 
in the ſame ine. 
— Bs — reg he wiſhed the bill was put of for the 


*t 


of the 


22 „ he ere of the bill as 


"The qui as pat cn 1 the amendments, contgns 143 not 
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ies included. 
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T y Lords and Cen 


me ſatisfaction able to deter 
e LIE : 


return to eral countries, and attend - Ce 
ee Tri of your duty in po 
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, though he was for bill as received 
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80. DEBATES. 

1 * 
ſervice; and I take this oecaſmn to expreſs my fi ndere acknow- 
Iedpment for: the 'freſh proofs you have given me of your 

affectionate zeal far the oppoſe my ee, and of your 
Juſt? qua the real and permanent intereſts of Jour 


266 V ur magnanimity and perſeverance in the proſecution of this. 
juſt and neceſſary war have enabled me to make ſuch exertions as 
will, I truſt, by the aſſiſtance of Divine Proyidence, diſappoint: 
the violent and unjuſt deſigns of my enemies, and bring them to 
liſten to equitable and honourable terms of peace. 

«Theſe exertions have already been attended with ſucceſs b + 
ſea and ! the late jm rtang rolpegrous. 42 
affairs in 0 ed. —— a the- ee — 
returning _—_ and affection of = ſubjects pe clone, 


and of their happy re- union with the PIN: —— 
N Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, ye rt 
1 
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net 
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es 
— 2 =} 
Warn them ** Fun — — to them the 
or by uences of ſuch commotions 25 have. lately bean ect * 
let it be your care to impreſß ori their minds tis im- 
portant truth. That s inſurtections to. relilt or to reform, - 
the jaws; muſt end either in the deſtructiam of the. pl exert what f 


> ioL 


makeiche attempt, of in che fubverſron of das tre free and happy 


canſtitution. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


— 
on E 1 


— debate en his letter — 


Contractors bi — — 115 
Carmarthen, Marquis of, ee — — 107 
Committee on the public expe — — 129 
Jamaica, e on the fare of — — 185 
emorials, debate on French and Spaniſh ——  -—- 3 
Malt tax — 4 — f — | — 
Militia bill — — — 191, 212 
Motion for a liſt of places held by Peers — 2 
Pembroke, Earl bf, removed  —— — 24497 


Publ . | 181, 262 
abc expences — e | — 

— 1. a — — 

Rodney, Sir George, thanks to — 
a — ., his letter, debate on — 
Richmond, Duke of, 8 on 1 intended, bill — 

Ruſſian officer, debate on being releaſed — 391 
— 


— King's, on the riotss( — 
— end of Parlament 
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